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ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THS 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT 



OF WISCONSIN. 



Office of State Supeeintendbnt, 
Madison, December 10, 1878. 

To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with law, I have the honor of sub- 
mitting to you, and through you to the people of the state, the 
thirtieth annual report of this department, which covers the school 
year ending August 31, 1878. 

The statistical summaries of the condition of our public schools 
and other educational agencies, are first given, with the usual com- 
ments and explanations. Then follow brief references to such of 
my official labors as may be of a general interest, and accounts of 
the transactions of the different boards and other organizations 
which operate in close connection with this office. Various sugges- 
tions are next presented in reference to the immediate needs and 
the permanent improvement of our common schools. 

Under the head of " Documents " will be found the special 
reports and the tables of statistics, which always accompany the 
annual statement of the Superintendent. 
3 — SuPT. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 

The statistical summaries are prepared from the tables given at 
the close of the report. The items in these tables are chiefly fur- 
nished in the annual returns from the city and county superintend- 
ents. These returns, in the aggregate, are perhaps substantially 
correct, though in detail they are often inaccurate. This is gener- 
ally owing to the lack of experience on the part of the school oflficers, 
in keeping their accounts and in making their reports. The town 
clerks are not always able to correct the errors in the reports which 
they receive from the district clerks. Often these officers, as well as 
the superintendents of the cities and the counties, remain each in 
their positions only one term; and they do not, in that time, become 
■well acquainted with this portion of the business under their super- 
vision. But it gives me pleasure to know that many of the reports 
from these superintendents are models of neatness, and are made 
as accurate as possible with the materials at their command. 

I. SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The number of regular districts is reported to be 4,276 — a de- 
crease of 290; and the joint districts are estimated to be 1,085 — 
an increase of 87. The whole number of districts, not including 
the independent cities, is 5,361 — a net decrease of 203. It is 
doubted whether the reports on this subject are altogether reliable. 
In five counties, the returns show a decrease of 281 districts since 
last year; and in one of these counties, 100 districts. Those ex- 
tinguished in the whole state, in that time, cannot equal this num- 
ber. Besides, the information received from other sources indi 
cates that the number of districts has actually increased during the 
past year. Last year, 566 more school-districts than school-houses 
were reported; this year, there are 32 more school-houses than 
school- districts. 

II. INDEPENDENT CITIES. 

The cities which maintain public schools under special charters, 
are X7, the same as last year. The number of ungraded schools in 
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them is 25; of schools with two departments, 41; and of schools 
with three or more departments, 95; making in all 161 schools. The 
whole number of school rooms is 683; and of teachers required, 
703. 

III. CHILDREN OVER FOUR AND UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE, 

The number reported is 478,692, showing an increase of only 304 
this year. In the counties, the decrease has been 925; and in the 
cities, the increase has been 1,229. A less number of children is re- 
turned from the southern and eastern portions of the state, and a 
greater number from the northern and western. Some of the oldfer 
settled counties show each a decrease from 369 to 620 children. 

IV. NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE IN THOSE DISTRICTS 
WHICH MAINTAINED SCHOOL FIVE OR MORE MONTHS. 

The number is given as 476,975, an increase over last year of 
2,016. The gratifying fact is presented that only 1,717 children of 
school age resided in districts which maintained schools less than 
five months. Last year, they were double this number. The dispo- 
sition seems to be almost universal to comply with the law on this 
point. A wholesome stimulus is imparted by the provision which 
withholds from the districts for non-compliance, their share of the 
annual income of the school fund. But a more adequate cause is 
found in the growing estimation placed by the people, in all parts 
of the state, upon the training given in our public schools. The 
tendency in the depressed state of our business a£Pairs to curtail the 
expenses of conducting our schools, has not operated, as it seems, 
to deprive many children of the opportunity to attend school the 
full five months. 

V. TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING THE SCHOOLS. 

The number between four and twenty years of age, who have at- 
tended the public schools, is 295,215; under four years of age, 590; 
and over twenty years of age, 2,387, — making in all, 297,602. 
The gain this year is 6,332. 

The pupils who attended only private schools, as reported, were 
25,532. Of these, 9,606 resided in the counties, and 15,926 in the 
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independent cities. The returns under this head are believed to 
be the most complete ever furnished. 

The attendance upon the academies and colleges which have re- 
ported, and upon the benevolent institutions, show a slight increase 
under each head. 

Tabulating all classes of pupils attending public or private schools, 
the returns and estimates for 1877 and 1878 are as follows: 



Description. 



The cumber reported ss atteoding public schools 

The Dumber reported as attending private schools only. 

The number reported as attending colleges and acade- 
mies 

The number (by estimate) instructed in benevolent insti- 
tutions 

Totals 




1878. 

297. 502 
25,532 

1,781 

1,287 

326,102 



VI. PEECENTAGE OP ATTENDANCE OP THE CHILDREN. 

Of the children of school age, 67 per cent, have attended either 
the public or the private schools in the state. This is a gain of 
nearly 2 per cent. The independent cities report an attendance of 
these children of slightly less than 49 per cent, upon the public 
schools, and some over 16 per cent, upon the private schools; mak- 
ing in all about 65 per cent. 

Of the children between four and fifteen years of age in the state, 
69 per cent, attended the public schools. Those of this class in 
attendance upon the private schools have not been ascertained. 
Under this head, the counties made a better exhibit than did the 
independent cities; the attendance in the former being 7-4 per cent., 
while in the latter it was 62.8 per cent. If the statistics gave the 
number and the attendance of the children between six and fifteen 
years of age, the percentage of their attendance would be materially 
increased both in the counties and in the cities. Many children 
under six years of age are not allowed by their parents to attend 
school. This may be judged to be the case from the fact that in 
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the whole state only 590 children under four years of age were re- 
ported as attending the public schools. 

Of the youths between fifteen and twenty years of age, nearly 56 
per cent, attended the public schools. This class numbered 60 per 
cent, in the counties, and only 1-4 per cent, in the independent cities. 

VII. SESSIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

m 

The average length of time a school was taught in the counties 
was 161 days, an increase of 12 days; and in the independent cities, 
189 days, a decrease of 4 days. This gives for the former, reckon- 
ing twenty days to a school month, an average of slightly over eight 
months -to each school; and for the latter, an average of nearly nine 
and a half months. No other facts could better indicate the firm 
and grooving interest of the people of the state in using the advan- 
tages of our public school system. 

VIII. TEACHERS AND TEACHERS' WAGES. 

The number of teachers necessary for all the public schools, is 
6,70v), an increase of 129; and the number actually employed, in 
the course of the year, was 9,808, a decrease of 50. Thus it will be 
seen that 3,108 schools changed their teachers, a practice so injur- 
ious to our educational system that it should be discontinued 
as fast as practicable. It is maintained largely on the ground that 
cheaper teachers can be hired for the summer term than for the 
winter. The results are that inferior teachers are supplied for the 
schools, that the wages of the teachers are reduced to the lowest 
rates, and that many of the best qualified teachers are driven into 
other and more lucrative employments. 

In the country districts, the average wages of male teachers were 
$38.45 per month, a decrease of $2.03; and of female teachers, 
$25.33, a decrease of $1.02. In 1874, the wages of country teach- 
ers reached their maximum in this state, the average for gentlemen 
being $47.44 per month; and for ladies, $32.13, In the following 
year, the wages declined very sensibly, about $4.00 per month for 
each gentleman, and exactly $5.00 for each lady. Since that time, 
the decline each year averages $1.68 in the monthly wages of the 
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former, and $.60 in the monthly wages of the latter. We think 
that the reduction has reached the bottom of the scale. 

In the independent cities, the average salary paid to the male 
teachers was $1,002.73 per annum — a decrease of $79.27; and to 
female teachers, $347.04 — a decrease of $12.26. The average 
monthly wages of male teachers in these cities, reckoning nine and 
a half months' time to each school, were, therefore, $105.55 — a 
decrease of $2.65; and of female teachers, $36.53 — an increase of 
$.60. The annual salaries of teachers in the independent cities 
reached, for gentlemen, the maximum in 1874, the average then 
being $1,148.00; and for ladies, the maximum in 1875, the average 
then being $394.00 The decline has since, in the main, been grad- 
ual, averaging for gentlemen per year $39.82; and for ladies, $15.65. 

Of the 766 teachers employed in these cities the past year, 
112 were males, and 654 females — the ratio being nearly one to 
six. The tendency here has been growiqg, for several years, to en- 
gage a larger proportionate number of lady teachers. 

IX. teachers' certificates. 

The whole number issued of all grades, not including the state 
certificates, in the counties and cities, was 8,930 — a decrease of 
446 on that of the previous year. Of these certificates, 7,750 were 
third grade — being 511 less than those issued in 1877, while a 
larger number of the second and first grade certificates were 
granted^this year. It is evident that the superintendents of the 
counties and cities are using greater discrimination in licensing 
teachers, and are encouraging them to seek higher attainments in 
this direction. Of the teachers qualified by law last year, 2,230 
were in excess of the number required to. teach the public schools; 
and they were 878 less than the number reported as actually em- 
ployed. It may be expected that the superintendents will license 
a surplus of teachers, as long as the public sentiment shall demand it. 
The certificates were issued to 2,744 males, and to 6,186 females — 
a'ratio of nearly seven to sixteen. The reports of the county su- 
perintendents show that, of the teachers employed in the country 
districts, nearly one-third are gentlemen, and over two-thirds are 
ladies. 
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The following table gives a synopsis, bj sexes, of the teachers 
who received certificates: 



Tbachebs. 



Male teachers.. 
Female teachers 

Totals 



1st 
Grade. 


2d 
Grade. 


8d 
Grade. 


202 
115 

317 


853 
510 


2,189 
5,561 


863 


7,750 



Total. 



2,744 
6,186 

8,930 



X. GBADED SCHOOLS. 

The number of graded schools with two departments, is 207 — an 
increase of 13; and with three or more departments, 225 — an in- 
crease of 14. The total number is 432, and the total increase 
is 27. 

Of those with two departments, 41 are in the independent cities; 
and 166 in the other cities, in villages, and in country districts. Of 
those with three or more departments, 95 are in the independent 
cities, and 130 elsewhere. Appleton, La Crosse, and Racine report 
each seven graded schools; Oshkosh, nine; Fond du Lac, twelve; 
and Milwaukee, twenty. The other cities have each from one to 
six. Outside of the independent cities. Grant county has the 
highest number of graded schools, thirteen in all; Fond du Lao, 
twelve; La Fayette, Walworth, and "Waukesha, each eleven; and 
Dane, Dodge, Jefferson, Rock, and Waupaca, each ten. Crawford 
reports none this year, though it has reported one heretofpre. All 
the other counties, except three in the northwestern part of the 
state, have each from one to nine such schools. 

In the revised statutes adopted this year, a new provision was 
incorporated, which authorizes any incorporated village, having a 
graded school with three or more departments, to accept, at any char- 
ter or general election, with the town in which it is located, the town- 
ship system of schools. Many villages in the state, by acting with 
the towns on this measure, can place their graded schools in such 
connection with the other public schools of the towns, that the more 
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advanced pupils of these other schools can be received, without the 
payment of tuition, into the higher departments of their own 
schools. In various other ways, they can also assist in stimulating 
and organizing the school operations of their towns. Such action 
on their part would tend toward securing ultimately the adoption 
of the township system of schools in the state — a result greatly ta 
be desired. 

XI. FBBE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Fifty-eight such schools received state aid last year. Of these, 
thirty-seven then reported for the first time. Two of them were 
established under the law of 1875, and thirty-five reported under 
the amendment to the law, passed in 1877. After the entire appro- 
priation of $25,000 had been distributed in December a year ago, 
it was discovered that the reports of the schools at Burlington and 
Columbus had been overlooked. As these schools were justly en- 
titled to their share of the appropriation, the Secretary of State 
drew warrants on the special certificates from this ofiice in favor of 
these schools, to the amount of $4:60.85 each. 

Eighty-five schools reported this year under the law as it existed 
previously to the first day of November, when the new law, as given 
in the revised statutes, went into effect. This is an addition of 
twenty- seven schools. Twelve of these were organized under the 
law of 1875, and fifteen reported under the amendment of 1877. 

The present law on free high schools contains the following pro- 
yisions: "Any high school district which shall have established and 
maintained a free high school in a building not used for other 
school purposes, for not less than three months in each year, shall 
be entitled to receive from the general fund of the state during the 
first three years after such high school is established, one-half the 
amount actually expended for instruction in the high school of such 
district during such year, over and above the amount required by 
law to be expended for common school purposes, not to exceed in- 
one year five hundred dollars to one district. To obtain such aid, 
the high school board shall, before the first day of December, report 
in duplicate to the state superintendent, under their oaths, the 
amount actually expended therefor since the preceding first day of 
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December, specifying the several items thereof, with the date and 
object of each fully." 

On the 26th of November last, I issued a circular to the secre- 
taries of the free high schools, informing them that the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General had reached the conclusion, on 
the examination of the above provisions of the law, that these pro- 
visions, and not those of the former law, must govern in the dis- 
tribution of the state aid to the free high schools in the month 
following. The new features in the law, as represented in the 
foregoing extract, are as follows: 

1. The high school district which organizes and maintains a 
free high school, recognized hereafter under the law, must be es- 
tablished by the people in any municipality in voting by ballot on 
the subject at a special district meeting, town meeting, or charter 
election. No ordinary school district can, in any case, become a 
high school district. 

2. The school year in which the free high schools must be main- 
tained at least three months, closes the last day of November, in- 
stead of the last day of August, as under the old law. 

3. Only such high school districts as have conducted a free 
high school in a building not used for other school purposes, are 
entitled to receive aid from the general fund of the state. 

4. This aid is extended to each free high school only during the 
first three years after it has been established. 

5. No free high school district can receive in any year, under any 
circumstances, over five hundred dollars from the general fund. 

With the circulars issued to the secretaries of the free high 
schools, blanks were sent to be filled in duplicate and returned to 
this office, giving a statement of the amount actually paid for in- 
struction from the first day of December, 1877, to the last day of 
November, 1878, with the date of each payment; and, also, the 
number of weeks their schools had been taught in buildings used 
or not used for other school purposes. Satisfactory returns have 
been received from nearly all these officers. Under the item of 
conducting their schools in buildings not used for other school pur- 
poses, only seven of the eighty-five schools were found to have com- 
plied with this feature of the law. 
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Inasmuch as these schools were maintained in good faith, during 
the past school year, with the expectation of receiving state aid 
under the former law, it seems evident to me that they have a just 
claim upon the state, accruing under the law in force till the first of 
November last. I recommend that the legislature pass an act at 
their session this winter, which shall authorize the distribution of 
the $25,000 raised this year to aid the free high schools, among such 
schools as furnish satisfactory evidence of having complied in all 
things with the law in force up to the first day of November last, 
and with the requirements of the State Superintendent in reference 
to courses of study and admission of pupils. 



XII. SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



The number of school-houses reported is 6,561 — an increase of 
241. Last year, they were 566 less than the number of school-dis- 
tricts; this year, after deducting 168, the number of school-houses 
in the independent cities, they are 32 more than the number of dis- 
tricts, and 94 more than those reporting. This excess must be ac- 
counted for on the supposition of incorrect returns. 

The schoof-houses will accommodate 353,119 pupils — an increase 
of 7,175. There were conveniences for 55,517 more pupils than those 
in attendance during the year ; but there were in the state 125,573 
more children of school age than those who could be accommo- 
dated in the school-houses. In the independent cities, the school- 
houses furnished accommodations for 42,546 pupils, while the whole 
number of different children in attendance upon the public schools 
of these cities during the year, was 45,983 — an excess of 3,437. 
The capacity of these school-houses, we may therefore judge, is 
fully used. In these cities, there are 67,291 children between four 
and fifteen years of age, and 94,309 between four and twenty years; 
and their school-houses can accommodate only three-fifths of the 
former number, and about four-ninths of the latter. In the counties, 
with accommodations in the school-houses for 310,573 pupils, there 
were in attendance upon these schools, 251,519 — a deficit of 59- 
054 pupils. Of the children between four and fifteen years of age, 
134,354 reside in the counties; and of those between four and 
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twenty years of age, 384,3^3. The capacity of the school-houses 
outside of the cities, is sufficient to meet all the demands which 
are likely to be made upon them in this direction at present. 

The city of La Crosse has erected, during the year, a commodi- 
ous and substantial High School building, at a cost, including the 
site, of $23,500. Racine has provided a new edifice for the High 
School, a want which it has felt for several years. Appleton, Beaver 
Dam, Menasha, Milwaukee, and Watertown are building plain but 
convenient structures, principally for their ward schools. Most of 
the counties report the erectioi^of new school-houses for the coun- 
try districts, some as high as six, during the year, and at a cost 
usually not exceeding $500 each. In each of at least forty counties, 
from $1,500 to $6,000 were expended for such houses. They are 
described as generally tasty buildings, well situated on good sized 
lots, with airy and well lighted rooms, and furnished with black- 
boards and improved desks. In several of the counties, special 
attention seems to have been given to repairing the old houses, en- 
larging and ornamenting the sites, supplying better apparatus and 
furniture, and erecting convenient outhouses. Much still needs 
to be done in all the counties of the state, in the selection of better 
sites, remodeling the houses, furnishing out-buildings, and purchas- 
ing more extensive apparatus. Of the number of these sites, 2,717 
are reported as badly selected; 3,828, as containing each less than 
one acre; and 3,507, as not well enclosed. Of the school-houses, 
938 are represented as not in good condition; and 1,730 as poorly 
ventilated. In the matter of supplying the requisite apparatus 
and more convenient seating for the pupils, the information received 
from the various portions of the state shows a more general lack 
than is usually believed to exist. In the cities and larger villages, 
however, the ill and sometimes wretched accommodations, so ap- 
parent in country school-houses, do not, as a rule, prevail. 

The subjects of ventilation and the proper supply of light in all 
our school houses, must receive the more serious consideration of 
our people. The injurious eflPects occasioned by vitiated air 
and the imperfect admission of light in our school rooms, are excit- 
ing much alarm. An investigation of our school-houses in these 
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respects, could properly be made by the State Board of Health ; and a 
valuable document in the shape of an elaborate report,could be issued 
by them. A cheap but well prepared work on school architecture 
is greatly needed. This should embody the improvements in the 
style of building — those based on scientific principles, by which 
the school-houses can be better adapted to their purpose. In this 
country we are behind some governments in Europe, which employ 
skilled architects to prepare plans for all grades of school build- 
ings, and then require the new buildings to be erected in accord- 
ance with these plans. Their school-houses, lately built, are re- 
ported to be superior to ours. 

The state is wisely learning economy in the construction of its 
school edifices. This is particularly noticeable in our villages and 
cities, where hundreds of thousands of dollars have heretofore been 
wasted in the erection of large structures, frequently four stories in 
height, elaborately ornamented on the outside, and placed on com- 
manding situations, less for the convenience of the teachers and 
pupils, than as an advertisement for the places. School-houses 
smaller in size, but more in number, substantially built, not over 
two stories high, with rooms well arranged, and situated in the 
midst of spacious and neatly ornamented grounds, would better 
meet the necessities of the schools in our cities and villages. Peo- 
ple in some localities who have been heavily taxed in the past, or 
are now burdened with debt on account of the needless expendi- 
tures of large sums of money in the erection of their palace- like 
school buildings, are led to think that similar extravagance is 
shown in other operations of the school system, which, however, 
they will find not to be the case. 

XIII. TEXT-BOOKS. 

The number of districts which have adopted lists of text-books, 
is 2,959 — slightly over one- half of those in the state. In 1875, 
the number was 1,402. In all the independent cities, an adoption 
has been made. The districts which purchase text-books, number 
1,104 — a gain of 651; which loan them to pupils, 427 — a gain of 
183; and which sell them to pupils, 681 — a gain of 511. Seventy 
towns report uniform series of text-books used in all their schools. 
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The principal text-books in use in the counties, and the number 
of districts using them, are given in table IX, at the close of the 
report; and those used in the cities, in table XX. 

The following table gives the number of the different series of 
text-books, and the number of different books in these series, in 
use in the public schools of the state, as reported by the county and 
city superintendents: 

Common Branches. 



Spelling 

Reiding 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

English Grammar. 



Number 
Series. 


of No, differ- 
ent books. 


7 


11 


10 


55 


11 


42 


9 


22 


9 


19 


46 


149 



,^ Higher Branches. 

UnitedStates History 11 14 

OoDstitutioDS 5 6 

Algebra 6 11 

Physiology 7 9 

29 40 

Whole number of series 75 

TVhole number of different books 189 
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XIV. SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS. 

In the first of the two following tables the increase or decrease 
from 1877 to 1878 is given, decrease being indicated by an aster- 
isk (*): 



Description. 



Number of school-districts, not including indepen- 

dent cities 

Number which reported 

Number of* children over 4 and under 20 years of 

age in the state 

Number of chi'dren over 4 and under 20 years of 

age in districts maintaining school five or more 

montl)8 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 years o: 

age who have attended school 

Total number of difierent pupils who have attend 

€d the public schools du ing the year 

Average number of days a school was maintained 

in the counties during the year 

Average number of days a Fchool was maintained 

in the independent cities during the year 

Number of days schools have been taugbt by qual- 
ified teachers during the year. . 

Number of pupils who have attended private 

8( hools only during the year 

Number of schools with two d partments only. . . 
Number of schools with t» ree or more departments 
Number of teachers required to teach the schools. 
Number of different persons employed as teachers 

durint; the y^ar 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in the 

counties 

Average monthly wages of female teachers in the 

counties 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in the 

cities 

Average monthly wages of fem">le teachers in cities 
Number of schools visited by the county superin- 

intenderts during the year 

Number of public school-houses in the state 

Number of pupils the schc l-houses accommo 'ate. 
Number di-tricts whicn have adopted text-books . 
Number of districts which purchase text-books. . . 

Number which loan them to the pupils 

Number which sell them to the pupils 

Number of sites containing less than one acre. . . . 

Number of sites well enclosed 

Number of school -houses built of brick o- stone. 
Number of fechool-houses with outhouses in good 

condition 

Highest valuation of school-house and site in the 

independent cities 

Highest valuation of school-house and site out of 

the independent cities 



1877. 



1878. 



5,564 
5,533 

478, 338 



6,361 
5,299 

478, 692 



474, 959 476, 975 

289,125 295,215 

291,270 297,50a 

149 161 

193 189 

868, 828 



834, 630 

23, 624 

194 

211 

6,571 

9.858 

$40 48 

$26 85 

$108 20 

$35 93 

4,554 

5,320 

345,944 



453 

2-14 

170 

8,762 

1,787 

790 

3,670 

$54, 500 

$40. 000 



25, n32 

207 

225 

6,700 

9.808 
$38 45 

$25 88 

$100 27 

$34 70 

4,674 
5,561 
353,119 
2.959 
1,104 
427 
681 
3,828 
1,886 
809 

3,760 

$54, 000 

$45,000 



Increase 

or 
decrease 



*203 
*234 

804 



2,016 

6,090 

6,232 

Id 

*4 

83,698 

1,908 

13 

14 

129 

♦50 

*$2.03 

*$1 .02 
*$7.93 

*$1.23 

120 
241 

7,175 



651 

183 

511 

66 

99 

19 

90 

*$500 

$5,000 
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XV. RECEIPTS A^D EXPENDITURES. 

The total receipts and expenditures, during the last school year, 
are reported as follows: 



RECEIPTS. 



Amount on hand August 81, 1877 

Keceived from taxes levied for building and 

repairing 

teachers* wages 

apparatus and library 

at annual meeting 

by county supervisors 

income of state school fund . 

all other sources 



$491,831 58 

187,821 68 
981, 258 79 
18, 315 93 
423,613 92 
263. 809 51 
178,207 50 
205,597 02 



Total amount received $2,749,955 93 



EXPENDITURES. 

Paid out, building and repairs 

apparatus and library 

services of male teachers 

» 

services of female teachers 

old indebteduess 

furniture, registers, records, etc. . 
all other purposes 



$285,197 86 

17, 453 83 

657, 462 48 

943,789 26 

76,794 81 

41,573 84 

176,058 46 



Money on hand August 81, 1878. 



$2,148,329 54 
$601,626 39 



The total receipts exceed those of last year to the amount of 
$3,612.07; and the total expenditures are less than those of last 
year to the amount of $101,308.91. The gain in the amount of 
money on hand at the close of the year, is reported to be $107,- 
920.98. This sum is $3,000 in excess of the other two items, 
which it should equal. When we consider that separate financial 
reports are made to town, village, and city clerks by nearly six 
thousand district clerks, and that sixty-four county superintendents 
send to this office their annual reports upon this subject, prepared 
from the defective materials furnished to them, the existing discrep* 
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ancy in the aggregates of the receipts and expenditures for the 
past two years, is not a matter of surprise, but rather of satisfaction, 
that it is not larger than the sum presented. 

The amount expended for the services of teachers, was $5.42 for 
each pupil attending the public schools; and the whole amount ex- 
pended for the support of these schools, divided by the number of 
pupils attending them, gives $7.24 as the cost for each. If the in- 
terest, at 7 per cent., of the amount invested in school property be 
added, the cost for each pupil is $8.49. 

Aggregate of values of school property. 



Description. 


18V7. 


1878. 


Values. 
Total valuation of school-houses 


$4, 343, 888 
685. 886 
154,628 


$4,357,960 83 
598. 554 70 
159. 040 39 


Total valuation of sites 

Total valuation of aoDaratus 






Totals 


$5, 183, 902 

• 


$5,115,555 92 







The decrease of $86,831.30, in the estimated valuation of the 
sites, is due to the general shrinkage in the value of real estate 
property. - 

XVI. EDUCATIONAL FUNDS AND INCOMES. 

The amounts of the educational productive funds for 1877 and 
1878, are stated, in the last report of the Secretary of State, as 
follows: 



TUNDS. 



School fund 

University fund 

Agricultural College fund 
Normal School fund . . . . . 




$2,673,056 29 

224,807 94 

242,767 60 

1,028,238 18 



1878. 



$2,680,703 27 

226,933 80 

256,602 11 

1,038,198 55 
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The income from each of the funds for two years past, is given 
below: 



Income op Funds. 



School fund income 

University fund income 

Agricultural College fund income. 
Normal School fund income 




$189,558 18 
70.641 93 
19,237 96 
85.076 16 



1878. 



$185 ,868 44 
64,116 33 
17,326 31 
83,364 79 



The decrease in the income of all the funds above mentioned, 
may properly suggest an inquiry into the sources which the State 
has for enlarging these funds. As will be seen from the last annual 
report of the Commissioners of School and University lands, the State 
held in trust, September 30, 1878, the following number of acres, 
the sales of which will accrue to the several educational funds: 

Acres. 

School lands * 213,407 05 

University lands 3,737 15 

Normal School lands 593,112 00 

Agricultural College lauds 38,48135 

Total 848.737 55 



The prices for these lands range as follows: For school lands, from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per acre; for University lands, from $2.00 to $3.00; 
for Normal School lands (swamp), from $.50 to $1.25; and for Agri- 
cultural College lands, at $1.25.- 

His excellency, the Governor, has urged, the past year, upon the 
attention of the Department of the Interior the claim of the State 
for the deficiencies in the school sections; and the general govern- 
ment has already ordered about 35,000 acres to be added to the 
school lands of the State, toward satisfying this claim. Another 
order for 7,000 acres on the same claim, is confidently expected. It 
is believed that the State has also an equitable demand for many 
thousand acres of school and swamp lands in the Indian reserva- 
tions; and that Congress will shortly authorize the selection of 
2 — SuPT. 
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lands without, in tho place of thoae within, these reservations. One- 
half of the swamp ianda would be applied to the benelic of the 
Normal School fund. 

XVII, APrOKTIONMENT OF 8CUOOL FUND INCOME. 

The amount apportioned last June, on the returns for the preced- 
ing school year, was $185, 540.01. It was distributed on 475,759 
children of school age, at the rate of 39 cents per scholar. Last 
year it was il cents. The ratio will doubtless continue to decrease 
in the future- 

XTin. Webster's dictionaei. 

No dictionaries were on hand, at the beginning of the year, to 
be supplied to tbe school districts, owing to the fact that the State 
had not procured any the previous year. The Legislature at its 
last session directed the State Saperintendent " to purchase, on be- 
half of the State, two hundred copies of tbe latest edition of Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary, at a cost, delivered at his office, not to- 
exceed seven dollars per copy; provided, that he may purchase four 
hundred copies, if they can be delivered as aforesaid, at a price not 
exceeding aii dollars per copy." On correspondence with the pub- 
lishers, I learned that the books could not, under any arrangement, 
be procured for the public schools of the State for less than seven 
dollars per copy. Accordingly two hundred copies were purchased, 
and they have all been distributed among the districts which have- 
not heretofore received their first supply. This number has not 
proved sufficient to meet the applications of this kind. By an ar- 
rangement made with the publishers the past year, copies of the- 
work were obtained directly from them to be sold at seven dollars 
apiece to the districts which had formerly been supplied. In this 
way, one hundred and twenty-six additional copies were furnished 
by the first day of November. To fill the applications forfirat sup- 
ply and for re-supply already on file, and those which will be re- 
ceived during the coming year, and until another purchase is made, 
four hundred copies wilt probably be needed; and I recommend the 
purchase of that number. 

11 X. CONSTITDTIONS. 

In 1871, & text-book on the constitutions of the United States 
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and of Wisconsin, was prepared by the State Superintendent, un- 
der the directions of an act of the Legislature, passed that year. An 
edition of 30,000 copies of the work was published by the State, and 
placed in the hands of that officer to be distributed to the school 
districts, free of cost to them, and each to receive not more than 
six copies. This edition was exhausted in January last, and the 
Legislature refused, at its last session, to order a new supply. Un- 
der the present revised statutes, nothing can be done to furnish 
the districts which have not been supplied with the books, as they 
only direct the State Superintendent to distribute copies of the 
printed edition, " heretofore prepared and remaining in his cus- 
tody." 

XX. the SCHOOL CODE. 

The changes ii\.the school laws made in the present revised stat- 
utes, required the issue of a new school code. Accordingly, in 
October last, an edition of 7,500 copies, the number allowed by law, 
■was prepared by my assistant. Rev. J. B. Pradt, and published by 
the State. They were distributed, in accordance with the regulations 
of the office, to the clerks of the school boards, the county and city 
superintendents, some other school officers, and the State institu- 
tions of learning. Exchanges were made with the other States for 
copies of their school laws. Less than two hundred copies of the 
code remain in the office; and these will be needed for distribution 
to those district officers who failed to receive the first supply. No 
provisions have ever been made to furnish teachers with the work. 
As applications for it are frequently received from them, I would sug- 
gest that, when the next edition is ordered, arrangements be made to 
sell, at cost, extra copies to them, and to any other parties not sup- 
plied by the State, desiring to obtain the same. 

XXI. COUKTT AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The number of counties and superintendent districts in this State, 
is 64, — the same as last year. Each of them, as well as each of 
the twenty-seven independent cities, elects a superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. Dane, DoJge, Milwaukee, and Rock counties have, for 
iome years, been divided each into two districts. It is understood 
that Dodge county has abandoned the division*, aiidti\i«AilA.W'^^>a\L^^ 
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movement of this kin J must be deprecated, ( 
schools under the supervision of one person 
country, bas shown that no county superinti 



1 average, 
ermitted to have iui 



ion. A backward 
n it places too many ' 
I. K:«perienee, in this 
'udcnt.can take tbe effi- 
cient and satisfactory oversight of more than seventy-five schools, on 
e countries in Europe, a district inspector is 

1 fifty schools. Careful 
and vigorous work by both teachers and pupils in our public schools, 
ia more dependent upon active and intelligent supervision, than upoa 
any other agency. In some places abroad the saying prevails, "Asia 
the iuspection, so are the schools." To burden, then, a supe 
tandent with the care of more schools than he can closely inspect, 
is to weaken very materially bia efficiency, and to bring reproach 
upon his office. In this State, there are live county superintendents 
each in charge of over 150 schools; thirteen, each in charge of over 
135 schools; twenty-three, each in charge of over 100 schools; and 
thirty- seven, each in charge of over 75 schools. 

Two county superintendents have been appointed the past year, 
vie.: Rev. W. G. Bancroft, of Ashland county, in place of James 
W. Bell, who resigned; and Prof. C. S. Stockwell, of La Crosse 
county, in the place of Prof. S. M, Leote, who resigned on account 
of illness. The last named died with the consumption a few ■ 
months after he left bis office. He was truly a self-made ma 
thorough scholar, an accomplished teacher, and a most highly re- 
spected superintendent. Though but thirty-two years of age at 
at the time of his death, he had gained the favorable notice of i 
wide circle of the teachers and other educators in the State. 

The annual convention of the county and city superintendents, 
was held at Madison, in the holidays of 1877, ray predecessor, Hon. 
Edward Searing, presiding. Nineteen of these officers were in 
tendance. Their proceedings are published among the docume 
appended to this report. 



This body, also, held i 
the holidays. 
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gestive, and the association gave promise of greater activity in the 
future. Their proceedings are, also, published with this report. 

XXIII. state teachers' association. 

The semi-annual meeting was held at Madison, December 26-28, 
1877; and the annual meeting at Geneva Lake, July 16-18, 1878; 
both under the presidency of James MacAlister, Esq., of Milwau- 
kee. Papers and addresses of a high character were presented at 
these meetings. An earnest and intelligent interest in the educa- 
tional movements and prospects of this State, was manifested by 
all who took part in the exercises. The proceedings of both ses- 
sions, which are published elsewhere in this report, will show what 
subjects were introduced and discussed. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler, of Sun Prairie, was chosen the president 
for the ensuing year. The holiday meeting will be held at Madison, 
the last of December, this year; and the annual meeting will occur 
in the city of La Crosse, sometime in July next. 

XXIV. THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The past year has been, in many respects, the most prosperous 
in the history of this institution. The attendance of students has 
reached 449 — a gain of 61 over that of last year. The income is 
sufficient to meet all current expenses, and supply additional facil- 
ities for room and instruction, now greatly needed. A spacious and 
elegant building, called the Assembly Hall and Library, is in pro- 
cess of erection, and will be completed by next fall, at a cost not 
to exceed $35,000. Through the noble liberality of ex-Governor 
C. C. Washburn, an Astronomical Observatory has been erected for 
the use of the University, and is now nearly ready for the instru- 
ments, which will be of superior construction. The services of 
Prof. James C. Watson, already widely known for his astronomi- 
cal discoveries, have been secured in charge of the Observatory. 

The University is furnishing instruction of a superior quality, 
and the discipline maintained among its students is seldom sur- 
passed in similar institutions. It is receiving students from all 
parts of the State, and is rapidly enlisting the confidence and respect 
of all classes of people. 
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During the year, two of the professors have been cslled, in the 
prime of their usefulness, from the work of the alaaa room to tba 
labors of the higher life. The University mourns their death. 
John U. Peuling, Pb. D., filled the chair of Modern Langua/res and 
Comparative Philology for ten years in the institution; and be was 
a profound and thorough scholar, and a practical and consciencious 
teacher. Stephen H. Carpenter, LL. D., Professor of Logic and 
English Literature, died a few days since, in Geneva, New York. 
He was a man preeminent in native ability, of extcndve and ac- 
curate acquirements, singularly apt in teaching, forcible as a writer, 
generous in his spirit, and exalted in his christian integrity. Ha 
gave twenty-six years of bis life mainly to tbe service of education 
Id this State. 

XS.V. THE BTXTE HOBUAX SCHOOLS. 

I call attention to the full report of these schools, made by Hon. 
William Starr, the president of tbe board of Noimal Regents, and 
included among tbe documents appended to this report. The 
present condition of these schools is highly satisfactory. In them, 
nearly 1,900 students were enrollud last year; and 101 graduated — 
24 in the full course of studies, and 77 in the elementary cou: 
They are all supplied with superior faculties, who are becom 
thoroughly acquainted with their special work. The instruction 
imparted in the class rooms is being sensibly felt in many of our 
common schools. Rigid economy is exercised by the Regents in the 
expenditure of the income placed in their hands. Close attentioa 
is given by them to the cara of the grounds, apparatus, libraries, 
and buildings; and faithful supervision is held over the labors ol 
the faculties and tbe training of the students. Many questioni 
connected with the management and instruction of Normal Schoob 
are most thoughtfully studied by them. 

ZXVI. CHARITABLE ASU REFOBMATOKY INSTITUTION'S. 

Extracts from the annual reports of these institutions, will ba 
found elsewhere in this report. The number of pupils enrolled, 
the past year, in the Institute for the Blind, was 90; and in tha 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, it was ISO. The whole number of 
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inmates in attendance, during the year, at the Industrial School for 
JBoys, was 527; and at the Industrial School for Girls, it was 51. The 
fnana^ement of the boards in charge of these institutions, has been 
marked with fidelity and efficiency. The good order, industry, and 
advancement of the pupils or inmates have been in every way, it 
:seems, worthy of the State which supports these charities. 

XXVII. CHILDREN INCAPACITATED FOR INSTRUCTION. 

At the request of the State Board of Charities and Reform, the 
•clerks of the school districts were instructed to include in their 
annual reports, this year, special statistics of the number of children 
who, from defect of vision, or of hearing, or of intellect, are inca- 
pacitated to receive instruction in the common schools. The returns 
must be considered as only approximately correct, as four of the 
counties and four of the independent cities make no reports on the 
•subject, and it is hardly probable that they contain none of these 
unfortunates. The statistics give the following numbers: 

Incapacitated from defect of vision 148 

Incapacitated from defect of hearing 234 

Incapacitated from defect of intellect 809 



The attention of the State has been called, in various ways, the 
past twelve years, to its duty to provide the means for the suitable 
training of feeble minded children. The Legislature, in 1877, 
directed the State Board of Charities and Reform to enquire into 
the expediency and necessity of organizing a school for the instruc- 
tion of imbecile or idiotic children. This board reported a year 
ago:— " We have found that there are teachable idiots in the State 
iin sufficient numbers to warrant the establishment of an institution 
•devoted to their especial instruction; we are convinced that such 
instruction is both morally and economically profitable to the people 
^f the State; and we believe that it is the right of all children bred 
among us to receive an education according to their capacity. We, 
-therefore, recommend that early and effective action betaken by the 
Liegislature for the establishment of an institution for the training 
of feeble minded children." 

The demands made upon the State to support, in a vigorous man* 
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ner, the benevolent institutions already establisbed, and .the neces- 
sity of exercising at the present time greater economy in the use 
of the public funda, seem to prevent the speedy establishment of 
of the school above recommended. All intelligent and humane 
persons must desire, when they know what improvement these im- 
becile children may receive under proper training, that some pro- 
visions should be made as soon as practicable, by the State, for 
their education. They have as great a right to the guardianship of 
the State as the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the incorrigible. 

XXVIU. DBMOMINATIOMAL COLLKSBS. 

The following institutions have reported this year: Beloit Col- 
lege, Carroll College, Lawrence University, Milton College, and 
Ripon College. The Northwestern University reported last year, 
and the Racine College for the last time two years ago. The 
Galeaville University, the St. John's College, at Prairie du Chien, 
and the Pio Nono College, at St. Francis Station, have not made 
any returns for several years. 

The Milwaukee Female College (an unsectarian institution), the 
Waylaud University, at Beaver Dam, and the Wisconsin Female 
College, at Fox Lake, are giving instruction at the present time 
only in academic studies. They raake no reports this year, though 
they are doing efficient work. 

The State Superintendent seeks every year to obtain from these 
incorporated institutions such statistics as will enable him to lay 
before the legislature " a fair and full statement of their affairs and 
condition." The law enjoins upon the presidents of their boards 
of trustees the duty to make annual reports to him upon various 
subjects which are specified; and the neglect to furnish thesR re- 
ports on the part of a portion of these institutions, deprives the. 
State of the information which it ia anxious to obtain, in order that 
it may yearly have a complete survey of the educational work going 
on within its limits. The same remark applies to the presidents o£ 
the boards of trustees of the academies and seminaries, only one- 
sixth of which are reported this year. 

The State in eKercising, in a measure, its fostering care over the 
private academics and the denominational colleges, must desire 
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their assistance in securing the higher education of its young peo- 
ple. There need be no antagonism between these schools and 
those established and maintained by the State; as there is room for 
a suitable number of both kinds to do successful work. The past 
history of these institutions shows that they have operated together 
in harmony and for the' good of the State. The suggestion can be 
pertinently made, whether it would not be advantageous to the 
former class of schools, and at the same time be recognized as an 
obligation on the part of the State, to extend to them such super- 
vision as could be exercised yearly by a State committee of visit- 
ation. 

The statistics of the denominational colleges and universities, a& 
reported the past two years, are as follows: 

Description. 1877. 187 8r 
Number of colleges reported, not including State Uni- 
versity 6 5 

Number of members of faculties 61 44 

Number graduated at last commencement 71 46^ 

Total number who have graduated 697 71B 

Number of students in senior classes 54 39 

in junior classes 59 34 

in sophomore classes 87 7^ 

in freshmen classes 127 104 

not in regular classes 128 11 

in preparatory departments 613 691 

Total number in the institutions 1,063 951 

Number of acres of land owned by the institutions . . 2, 1563^ 4,1173^ 

Estimated cash value of lands $65, 700 00 $65, 700 OO 

Estimated cash value of buildings 242, 050 00 180,000 00 

Amount of endowment funds, except real estate 245,612 00 243,679 63 

Amount of income from tuition.... 18,364 43 14,312 08 

Amount of income from all other sources but tuition. 36,60:^ 38 28, 6r)0 20 



In addition to the above institutions, three theological semina- 
ries should be mentioned: The Nashotah House, at Nashotah; St» 
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Francis Seminary, at St. Francis Station; and Monona Serai- 
nary, at MadisoD. 

USA AND SEUINABIES. 

Four have reported, one more than last year: EIroy Seminary, 
Janesville Classical Academy, Lake Geneva Seminary, and Roch- 
ester Seminary. KemperHall reported last year. The aggregate 
number of teauhers employed, was ^1; and of the students in at- 
tendance, 262. Besides these, there are at Jeast twenty other in- 
corporated schools furnish! iig- secondary instruction, and not 
reporting to this department. 

SCHOOLS NOT INCOBPOKATKD. 



In both the counties and the independent cities, 518 private el 
lentary schools were taught — 373 in the former, and lis 



the 



latter. Of these, 417 were denominational or parochial; and 101, 
uuaectariai). In them, were employed 5i'Z teachers; and were in- 
structed, as stated elsewhere, 35,532 pupils who did not attend any 
public schools during the year. In the counties, these schools were 
conducted, on an areragc, 6.35 months; and in the cities, 8.3 months. 
In the former, the average number of pupils in attendance upon a 
; and in the latter, it was 77. 

SCHOOL APPAKATU8 AND BSFERBNCB BOOKS. 

lue of school apparatus reported by the counties, is 
md by the independent cities, 115,55-1.00. The schools 
in the cities are quite well supplied with blackboards, illustrative 
charts, outline maps, and globes, Of 683 rooms m these schools, 
153 are reported as adequately furnished with apparatus. In the 
country schools, there is very often a great deficiency of these use- 
ful aids to instruction. Many towns report no apparatus in their 
schools, not even a small sized blackboard. The least sufficient out- 
fit of an average rural school should consist, besides the blackboard, 
of sets of writing and reading charts, maps of the county, State, 
and the United States, and aglobe. These can be obtained of firms 
which supply school apparatus or school books, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $40.00 for each school. 
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Books of reference are also indispensable. The State has sbowa 
its interest in this subject by supplying each school, or each depart- 
ment of a school, with a copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
A comprehensive history of the United States, a Biographical Dic- 
tionary, an Illustrated Historical Atlas of the county or State, and 
a cyclopaedia of general knowledge, would be very useful in many 
schools. If all these cannot be obtained at once, arrangements 
could be made to purchase some of them the coming year, and the 
balance in succeeding years. The same wisdom which supplies the 
mechanic with the best tools for his work, should furnish the school 
teacher with the best apparatus and reference books. 

XXXII. DISTRICT AND TOWN LIBRARIES. 

Nothing in our public school system is so humiliating as the con- 
dition of the school libraries. Only 328 districts in the counties 
report such libraries; and the independent cities report only 19 
libraries. Eight counties and nine cities report none. The whole 
number of volumes in these libraries is 21,577; and the cash value 
of them is $20,985.23. This year, $2,378.34 were expended in pur- 
chasing 3,098 additional volumes. 

For eleven years, the towns have had the privilege of establish- 
ing town libraries; and only twenty-six report the acceptance of the 
system. This result is not surprising, as the towns have not usually 
any organization which can properly care for the books. Not until 
the township system of school government is adopted throughout 
the State, can we expect town libraries to be extensively formed, nor 
any great efficiency to exist in the school library system. District 
libraries are generally so small, and therefore supplied with such a 
limited variety of books, and these often ill adapted to their read- 
ers, that it is difficult for the children, and even for the parents, to 
maintain an interest in them for a great length of time. What is 
needed are larger libraries, each under the managment of school 
boards with enlarged powers, and with more discretion in the selec- 
tion of books; and each, also, accessible to a greater number of 
people. 

It is painful to think how many thousands of our young people 
are growing up without the means at hand to become acquainted 
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irith our living works on history, biography, travels, science, the 
practical arta, and the great moral themes of life. Very narrow 
must become the rang-e of their ideas. Many hours must be spent 
by them in idleness or in frivolous amusementR, because they have 
not acquired a taste for reading excellent books. Thoy are crippled 
by the want of a knowledfre of the general affairs of life, and are not 
influenced by the examples which the great men of the past and the 
present furnish to intelligent and ambitious minds. Very many of 
our youth, as a consequence, reach maturity with no aspirations for 
an active and useful sphere in society. Many experienced teachers 
know how effective is the influence of a well selected and well 
stocked library upon the pupils of their schools, in aiding them to 
become interested in their studies, and to understand thoroughly 
many of the subjects investigated in their classes. 

XXXIII. TEACHEBS' IKSTITDTEB. 

The whole number of institutes beld this year was 66, wWch 
were distributed among 58 counties and auperiotendent districts. 
Of these, 31 were each one week, and 35 were each two weeks in 
duration. Those held in the spring ware 21, and those in the sum- 
mer and fall were 45. They were attended by nearly 5,000 teach- 
ers, a gain of nearly 400. Of theteachers, 505 have received their 
instruction in our colleges and universities; 109 in our academies; 
573 in our normal schools; 2,111 in our high schools; and 1,307 in 
our common schools only. The number who held first grade 
certificates, was 503; who held second grade, 544; and who held 
third grade, 2,979. The average time in which the teachers attend- 
ing the institutes have had experience in teaching, was 22.4 months. 
Counting eight months to the year, this would give 2.65 years as 
the average period which these teachers have taught. The 
question might be raised whether the average time of those who 
aiployed in the schools and did not attend the institutes. 
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Jesse B. Thayer, gave a very large share of the institute instructioD. 
They had the charge of all the spring institutes, and of twenty- 
seven of those held in the summer and fall. Principally during the 
month of August, they were assisted by twenty-eight prominent 
teachers, most of whom had acquired experience in this kind of 
labor. 

The outline of instruction to be given in these institutes, was 
prepared in the winter by the regular conductors It was published 
in a pamphlet form, and was sent to the dilFerent county superin- 
tendents to be distributed among the teachers and to be used at 
the institutes. It embraced the second part of a scheme of work 
which extends over three years. This was closely, though not ex- 
actly, followed in the exercises of all the institutes. 

The annual meeting of the conductors of the institutes wis held 
at Geneva Lake, July 15th and 16th, in connection with the annual 
session of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association. It was attended 
by about forty persons, among whom were nearly all the conduct- 
ors of institutes. The exercises were of a most interesting charac- 
ter. They consisted largely in the discussion of the best methods 
of teaching Physiology, Physical Geography, Drawing, and Phonics 
in our public schools; and in the examination of a proposed course 
of study for the ungraded schools. A portion of the outline of in- 
struction for this year came under review. 

A careful observation of the work done in our institutes — excel- 
lent as it is — convinces me that in two respects, at least, marked 
improvement should be made in them. 

First, A much larger number of the teachers should attend 
them. Last year, less than one-half of the public school teachers 
in the State received instruction in the institutes. In some coun- 
ties, where a hundred and fifty or more certificates were granted, 
less than one-third that number were enrolled by the institute con- 
ductors. The money expended by the State, and the labor per- 
formed in this work, are too great to be received with such apathy. 
Teachers who will not make the necessary exertions to avail them- 
selves of the benefits thus freely offered them, should be denied 
positions in our schools. They should be treated as too indolent 
to teach, or too indifferent in obtaining the requisite quali^c,«A\sya»k 
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to assume the charge of the public schools. With our superior 
nietliods of conducting institutes, the percentage of attendance is 
much less than in some other States which could be named. This 
is mortifying, but the fact shouitl be known. The remedy is par- 
tially in the hands of the county superintendents, but in a greater 
degree in the bands of the teachers and the school boards. 

Second. More teachers in attendance should take a really 
active part in the exercises. Some one has classified the members of 
our institutes as workers and observers. We do not say that the 
latter class are not benefited; we know that they would retain 
an energetic participation in 
ire confidence in themselves, 
and to recite calmly in the 
no one shun any exercise in 
nviting a sharp reproof from 
the conductor. These institutes are not appointed with the view 
of affording the teachers a social time. The opportunity for visit- 
ing and getting acquainted, is merely incidental. The exchange 
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STATE CERTIFICATES, 



The Board of Examiners for Teachers' State Certificates consisted 
this year of Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater; Prof. Stephen 
H. Carpenter, of Madison; and Prof. George W. Peckham, of Mil- 
waukee. They held an examination for four days, in August last, at 
Madison, under the rules and methods prescribed by the State Su- 
perintendent. There were three sessions daily; and the order of 
the examinations was arranged so that each examiner could spend a 
part of each day in the inspection of the apijlicants, and a part in 
marking the papers wntlen on the questions submitted by himself. 
The cai.didates who failed last year in some of the branches, or 
who did not then complete their examination in any branch, were 
allowed to present themselves this year for re-examination in such 
branches. Seven availed themselves of this privilege. In con- 
formity with the recommendation of the examiners a year ago, 
chemistry was omitted this year from the list of required studies. 

Seventy-five per cent, was fixed as the least average standing in 
all the branches for the full life certificate; and seventy per cent., 
in ail the branches for the five years' certificate. In each of the 
following studies, the minimum standing was seventy per cent.: 
United States History, Arithmetic, Geography, Civil Government, 
Physiology, Reading, Knglish Grammar, Penmanship, Orthography, 
and theTheory and Art uf Teaching. In each of the others,itwa8 
fifty per cent., viz.: in Algebra, Geometry, Physics, English Liter- 
ature, Mental Philosophy, General History, Geology, Political 
Economy, and Botany, 

Eighteen candidates were examined in all or a portion of the pre- 
scribed studies. Of these, seven were successful, four receiving 
the unlimited and three the limited certificated The former were 
Dwight Kinney, of Darlington; Michael McMahon, of Kewaunee; 
Arthur A. Miller, of Waukesha, and John W. Sercomb, of Milwau- 
kee. The tatter were William Lynn Gordon, of Beloit; Miss Mary 
Laotry, of Manitowoc; and Miss Harriet A. Salisbury, of White- 
-water. 
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The examioers expressed great satisfaction, with the deportmeBt 
and spirit of all the applicants, some of whom Tvill doubtless pre- 
sent themselves next year for further examination. The attention 
of the examiners was directed to the too alight difference which 
had hitherto existed between the requirements for the two grades 
of certificates. For the unlimited, only four branches are pre- 
scribed, which are not also required for the limited; and in each of 
these four, the minimum standin;^ has been fifty per cent. It was 
decided that the work in procuring the latter grade was relatively 
too difKcult, and so the average standing in all studies of this grade 
was reduced to seventy per cent. 

There are no other teachers' certificates in this State, to which 
so much honor is deservedly attached, as to those acquired in these 
State examinations. I trust to see a larger number of candidates 
seeking them next year. 

II, OUB BDnii4TI0NAIi EXHIBIT AT FABI3. 

In February last, the Superintendent of the United States Educa- 
tional Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, sent to this department the 
request that various articles be furnished him at once, to show the 
present status of education in the State. Fortunately, there were 
in the office most of the materials in good condition, which had 
been used in the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. It was 
found that a large share of these would answer tho requirements 
for the Exhibit at Paris, and that tho balance could easily be ob- 
tained in season. They altogether consisted of the annual reports 
of the Stats Superintendent; school codes; the volumes of the Wis- 
consin Jouraal of Education; History of Education in Wisconsin; 
histories of the State University, the State Normal Schools, and 
the denominational colleges; annual catalogues and reports of these 
institutions, the academies, and the high schools; a large educa- 
tional map, with summaries of the school statistics, and with views 
of the buildings of the State institutions; county registers, and re- 
ports of institutes; the forms and blanks used in the office of the 
Superintendent; Normal School laws and proceedings of the Nor- 
mal Regents; syllabus of work in the teachers' institutes; second 
volume of the Geological Report, with the portfolio of Geological 
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maps; Phelps's Hand-book for Teachers; catalogues of the State 
Historical Society; essays by the faculty, and students' work in 
the State Uniyersity, together with plans and photographs of the 
buildings, and a topographical map of the grounds; and examina- 
tion papers from the four Normal Schools. Whitewater and River 
Falls furnished new volumes of these papers. 

Arrangements were perfected with the Board of Education of 
Milwaukee to contribute the excellent materials which they exhib- 
ited at the Centennial, together with some new views and plans of 
their best school buildings. 

The expenses of the preparation of the articles from the State De- 
partment and their transportation to Washington, where thfey were 
taken in charge by the general government, were paid by the Gov- 
ernor from the contingent fund. They were light, not exceeding 
$75.00 in all. The Milwaukee Board of Education defrayed the 
cost of their exhibit. 

On the application of the authorities of the French government, 
it was decided, after consultation with the presidents of the State 
University and the State Normal Schools, and with Governor Smith, 
to donate to that government nearly all articles furnished by the 
State for the Educational Exhibit, to be deposited in the Pedagogical 
Museum at the Palais Royal, in Paris. It was believed that this 
disposition of them would be more advantageous to the State, than 
to have them returned to this country, and placed on exhibition in 
the ofl&ce of the State Superintendent or in our State institutions of 
learning. Milwaukee, also, gave its contribution to the French 
government for the same object. 

I am informed by a circular from the Superintendent of the United 
States Exhibit, that silver medals have been awarded by the juries 
to the State Department of Public Instruction, the Milwaukee pub- 
Ito schools, and the State University; to Pres. W. F. Phelps, for his 
Handbook for Teachers; and a bronze medal, to Prof. T. C. Cham- 
berlin, State Geologist, for the second volume of the State Geolog- 
ical Report, with the accompanying Geological maps. 
3 — SuPT. 
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III. OFFICE WORK, TRAVEL, AND 

The larger abare of ray time has been given to the work of the 
office. This increases year by year as a result of the growth of our 
educational eystem; and it has occupied, also, the almost exclusive 
attention of my faithful and efficient assistant. Rev. J. B. Pradt,, 
and of my active and competent clerlt, W. P. Clarke, Esq. 

The correspondence with teachers, school officers, and diaaatiafied 
persons in the school districts, forms the principal item of business. 
During the past year, thirty-two appeals have been decided, some 
of them being complicated, and demanding long and patient consid- 
eration. Much labor is required in the distribution of ^he materials 
supplied from this office, as school codes, blanks for the annual 
reporia from various officers, dictionaries, outlines for the institute 
work, circulars to school boards, and the annual report of the Super- 
intendent. Add to these, the compilation of the statistics contained 
in tlie reports sent to the office, and the daily consultations with 
people calling to transact business or to obtain advice. It will be 
seen that all who are employed in the department must necessarily 
perform a large amount of work. 

The State Superintendent as a member of the Board of Regents- 
having- the charge of the State University and the State Normal 
Schools, is occupied a considerable portion of the time in attending 
the meetings of these boards, in acting upon their committees, in 
Tisitiiig these State institutions, in arranging for the teachers' insti- 
tutes, and in supervising the instruction given therein. 

As required by the statutes, I have devoted as much time as prac- 
ticable, lo visiting the schools and inaCitutes in the different parts 
of the State; to attending the meetings of teachers' associations; to 
delivering public addresses, usually to audiences in villages and 
cities; and to consulting with teachers, school officers, and parents 
in reference to the management and instruction of the public 
schools. I have visited thirty-three counties, and lectured thirty- 
eight times, besides making brief addresses to schools and insti- 
tutiis. Every where I have been received with the utmost cordial- 
ity; and all the assistance which could be desired, haa been rendered 
me in the inspection of schools and in securing audiences. 
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IV. TEXT-BOOK COMMISSION. 

The Legislature of the State, at its last session, appointed aboard 
-of text-book commissioners, consisting of the State Superintendent; 
Hon. R. E. Davis, of Dane county; Hon. George H. Paul, of Mil- 
waukee county; Pres. George S. Albee, of Winnebago county 5 and 
Hon. John B. Quimby, of Sauk county. This board was organized 
.June 3d, and proceeded, through its committees, to investigate and 
report upon the subjects assigned to them by the Legislature. It 
held several meetings during the year, carefully considered the 
propositions which came under its notice, and now has nearly ia 
readiness to submit to the Senate and Assembly, in accordance 
with the provisions of the law, an elaborate report embracing the 
following points: 

L A statement of the substance of the various bills which have 
been presented to the Legislature of this State, relating to uni- 
formity in text-books for the puttie schools, and to the cost of 
rsuch books. 

2. A full synopsis of the existing statutes in the different 
States, in reference to the uniformity, cost, and number of text- 
books, and to the changes in such books, with such information as 
may be desired in regard to the success or failure of the various 
.policies adopted in the States. 

3. A discussion on the advisability of State uniformity, giving 
the arguments in favor and in opposition. 

4. A table showing the number of different series of text-books, 
^and the number of different books in these series, now in use in 
the public schools of this State, with the opinion what would be a 
proper reduction in the number of these books. 

5. A bill carefully drawn, proposing a mode of cheapening the 
'Cost of text-books to our citizens. ^'It seeks to accomplish that 

purpose, (1) by encouraging uniformity, without its arbitrary en- 
forcement ; (2) by insuring to the people of the State, in the pur- 
chase of text-books, the advantages which naturally and properly 
pertain to all purchases made in the gross; (3) by introducing and 
maintaining, under State authority and regulation, the principle of 
^competition on the part of book publishers offering text-booka for 
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the use of schools In this State; and (4) by affording to home talent 
and home capital the same opportunity for supplying our people 
with acceptable text-booWs, that is now afforded to authors and 
poblishera residing without the State." 

6. A short but well considered treatise, in which the commis- 
siofiers present their views ou the subject of spellinfr reform. They 
■were required by the act of the legislature "to inquire and deter- 
mine whether any of the proposed reforms in English orthography 
now under consideration by legislative bodies, or in practice in 
any of the public schools, or eommended and approved by associa- 
tions of scholars and experienced teachers in this country or in 
Europe, can be properly and expediently adopted, or otherwise en- 
couraged or promoted in the public schools, or in the publication 
of the oRiciai documents of this State, or otherwise." This portion 
of the report takes the most radical grounds in favor of the pro- 
posed changes in the spelling of our language; discusses the pro- 
priety and economy of such changes; shows that the reform hsM 
been reduced to practice in some of the schools of this country 
and in Europe; presents the fact that among its advocates are 
found " scholars and statesmen of the highest personal attainments 
and public repute;" and closes with the recommendation that 
■whenever an amended orthog'raphy of the English language shall 
be proposed, of such character as to command for it the approba- 
tion of those who may be charged with the supervision of public 
instruction in the State, and under such circumstances as to induce 
probable co-operation of other States in its support, and such 
amended orthography shall be embodied in one volume, with any 
existing dictionary of the language approved for use in our public 
schools, then the State shall authorize the purchase of such diction- 
ary for sale and distribution in these schools, 

V. THE NATIONAL BDEEATJ OF EDUCATION, 

The correspondence of this department with the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation at Washington, has been somewhat extensive. All inquir- 
ies of mine directed to this Bureau, have received prompt and sat- 
isfactory answers. It has rendered special assistance on serera) 
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occasions, and especially in the prosecution of the work which was 
connected with the investigation of the Text-Book CommissionerSr 
Information on the present state and requirements of our schools^ 
has at various times been communicated to the Bureau, in response 
to its circulars. The Annual Reports of the Commissioner in charge, 
and the pamphlets occasionally issued by him, containing disserta- 
tions on educational subjects, have been found to be very valuable 
in transacting the business of the office, and in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the condition of the schools in this country and abroad r 
Some of the leading teachers in the State have sent, the past year, 
a memorial to Congress urging a larger appropriation of money to 
aid this Bureau, in the publication of its reports and other docu- 
ments, in increasing its clerical force, and in directing its efforts 
to influence more effectively the educatonal movements of the differ- 
ent States. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE NEEDS OF THE SCHOOLS. 

I. PERMANENCY OF THE TEACHERS IN THEIR WORK, 

I have elsewhere animadverted upon the frequent changes of 
the teachers in our public schools. I wish to emphasize more dis- 
tinctly the need of a general reform in this matter. The evil here 
mentioned, prevails most extensively in the country districts; and 
still the graded schools of our villages and cities, and the State in- 
stitutions, are not exempt from it, though a greater permanency 
exists among their teachers. The instances are quite rare, in which 
a teacher may rely confidently upon the expectation of continuing in 
his position, after his engagement for the term or the year expires. 
In his mind, a sense of uncertainty and restlessness is apt to be 
created. Either he is compelled to use, outside of his regular 
school work, a considerable portion of his time and energies to se- 
cure a re-appointment, or he becomes so dissatisfied with his pur- 
suit that he abandons it after a brief trial. 

The great majority of our teachers in making plans for their 
course of labor in life, are led, more by this instability in the instruc- 
tional force of our schools than by the inadequate wages which they 
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receive, to arrang-e for their teaobing to be only a temporary help 
in gaining a fixed occupation. They acquire no just estimate of 
the importance of their work. The public eutertain no such respect 
for their profession as they do for that of the lawyer or the clergy- 
man. The slight tenure which they have upon their positions, oflea 
induces the more vicious pupils and the indulgent parentii to conspire 
ajjainst their retention iu the schools; for the latter know that the 
simplest complaint preferred, or the least prejudice excited, Bgainst 
a public school teacher, is very frequently sufficient to cause his dis- 
missal, or his application for another engagement to be rejected. 

In this condition of affairs, a tencher cannot become thoroughly 
acquainted with his school, nor with the community in which he 
labors. The methods of teaching and management pursued by his 
predecessors, are but little known to him. The traits and the at- 
tainments of his pupils, he never has the opportunity to study 
fully. He introduces new regulations for the government of the 
scholars, and new ways for conducting their recitations, and sub- 
jects not before pursued by them; and all these, without under- 
standing whether they are adapted to the needs of the school. 
Confusion or disorder is apt to arise, the teacher feels ill at ease in 
his position, and the pupils acquire but little interest in their 
studies. 

It is a duty resting upon all who desire to see public education 
making substantial progress, to strive to abolish this custom of re- 
taining the teachers in our schools for so short a time. Many more 
persons should be encouraged to qualify themselves for teaching as 
a life pursuit. Teachers performing good work in their schools, 
should be assured that their services will be required in those 
schools, for terms to come; and that they will not be removed, unless 
fur some sufGcient cause. 

II. HICHBR ETANDABD OF teachers' QCA1.IFICATIONB. 



I regard with great favor the efforts of the county and city su- 
perintendents to raise the standard of the qualifications of our teach- 
ers; and thus to aid those in linding employment in our schools, 
who, by their literary attainments and their experience, are fitted 
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to do the best work therein. Some superintendents grant certifi- 
cates to only a suflficient number of teachers to supply their schools; 
and these are usually given to those teachers who have been the 
most successful. A few do not furnish limited licenses under any 
circumstances. Others have advanced the average percentage in 
the standing which the candidates must reach, in answering the lists 
of questions presented. The movement is quite general to lest 
more closely the ability of the teachers, by increasing the severity 
of the examinations. In most of the counties, from one- fourth to 
two thirds of the applications for certificates were rejected the past 
year. 

To those who desire to teach in our public schools, the State 
furnishes the best opportunities to qualify themselves thoroughly 
in the Institutes, the High Schools, the Normal Schools, and the 
State University. It expresses, in this way, its great interest in 
this subject; and its efforts in supplying the highest grade of instruc- 
tion for these schools, should be heartily seconded by all the 
teachers and the superintendents. 

III. HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

Departments for instruction in the higher branches were early 
organized in the graded schools of the State. The work done ia 
these departments proved to be so satisfactory that they have beeo 
largely accepted in the place of private academies. In them, more 
attention is usually given to the English studies and the physical 
sciences, but less to the ancient and modern languages. They were 
established mainly in the cities and larger villages, because the 
county districts were not supplied with the organizations or other 
means for securing this higher instruction, as a part of the public 
system of education. Three years since, the free high school law 
•went into operation for the purpose of encouraging and aiding 
these districts to form such schools in the towns and smaller villages. 
Subsequently, the benefits of this law were extended to the h'gh 
school departments which had been previously established in some 
of the graded schools, and which complied with the provisions of 
the law, as far as applicable to their ogranization. The system 
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thus created, though tested onlj for a brief time, has been produc- 
tive of Buch excellent results that it is regarded with approval 
thouffhout the State. 

As already noticed, several important features of the old law were 
changed, this year, in the revision of the statutes; and a large ma- 
jority of the free high schools are deprived of the opportunity to 
receive State aid, and the system under which they now operate, 
is compeliod to bear unnecessary and porniciouB restraints. 

1. The provisioQ should be restored, which gave the State the 
privilege to exercise supervision over the courses of study pursued 
in these schools, and over the standard of qualifications for the ad' 
mission of pupils to the same. 

2. The work in theia would be improved, if the State ftppointed 
a. committee to visit them annually, and to report upon their condi- 
tion and their compliance with the law. 

3. The statutes should be so amen'led that the free high school 
year should be the same as the common school year, which ends the 
last day of August. The present arrangement creates confusion 
in the reports of school boards, and in the management of the free 
high schools. 

4. There is no propriety or advantage in requiring these schools 
to be conducted in buildings not used for other school purposes. 
They can be taught just as well in rooms by themselves, as in 
buildings by themselves. 

5. Each school should receive aid from the State for a period 
longer than the first three years after it is established. 

6. Opportunity should be given to districts to orgaDine under 
the law, when they are not located in cities and incorporated vil- 
lages, but still maintain graded schools with at least two depart- 
ments, and with a sufficient number of pupils to form high school 
classes. 

7. The boards of education in our independent cities should ex- 
ercise full control over the free high schools operating under their 
jurisdiction; and this power should not be transferred, as provided 
in the new law, to other boards in the same municipalities, 

A firm and intelligent sentiment prevails in nearly all poriiona 
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of the State, in favor of supporting the instruction given in the 
higher branches, by taxing the property of the inhabitants. This 
is required to prepare a suitable number of young people to take 
the courses of study in the State University, now so generously 
sustained by the people, and in the other colleges of the State. A 
large number of the students who enter the State Normal Schools, 
and very many of the teachers at work in the common district-schools, 
were fitted for their positions in our high schools. In various other 
ways, the public support furnished the last named schools, con- 
tributes to the advancement of elementary education. Besides, in 
them are provided the only advantages for obtaining instruction in 
studies above the common English, which great numbers of our 
young men and young women can enjoy, in qualifying themselves 
for the ordinary pursuits of business. 

IT. FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The plan of purchasing text-books by the districts, and then fur- 
nishing them, free of charge, to the pupils in our public schools, 
has given satisfaction, in most instances, where it has been tried in 
the State. It has decided advantages over all other modes of sup- 
plying these books to the pupils; provided, the school boards which 
have adopted it, exercise sufficient care in the purchase of the 
books, and in their distribution, use, and preservation in the schools. 

It increases the attendance of the pupils, as the children of 
indigent or careless parents need not be kept from school for the 
want of books. It aids in the proper classification of the pupils; 
and this can be promptly efl*ected at the opening of the term, by 
having on hand a full supply of books. It enables pupils to pass 
readily from lower to higher classes when they are prepared for 
the change, without waiting for the irregular purchase of the books 
by their parents. Families removing from one district to another, 
are not compelled to buy new books. 

T. COURSE OF STUDY FOR THB UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

This subject has been discussed, in one form or another, by the 
leading teachers and school officers of the State, during the past 
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nine years. In a few sections, the experiment of devising a full 
course :)f study for tbe country schools, and of introducing it into 
some of these, under the charge of experienced and intelligent 
teachers, has been tried by some county superintendents, with rea- 
sonable measure of success. At the last annual meeting of the 
State Teachers' Association, the outline of such a course waa 
adopted, and its use in the elementary schools was earnestly rec- 
ommended. The subject was presented and carefully explained at 
most of the institutes held last summer and fall; and a number of 
teacbere, under the instructions of their county superintendents, 
are testing, this winter, in various parts of the State, the practica- 
bility of this scheme. It may need modifying to suit the circum- 
stances of the schools in different localities; and it doubtless 
requires to be made more specific, that the average teacher may 
more clearly understand it, and be able to apply it to practical use 
in the school room. I trust that it will continue to enlist tbe seri- 
ous consideration of the educators of the State; and that it will, in 
some acceptable form, be established in all our ungraded schools. 
It will aid greatly in removing the palpable and injurious defects 
existing in the elementary schools of the country districts. 

TI. TOWN an IP SYSTEM. 

The old-fashioned school district must hare been the product of 
accident rather than of intelligent design. Originating in New 
England, it natjrally spread westward. So long as nothing but 
elementary instruction was expected from the public schools, and 
■while a system of academies furnished, to a considerable extent, 
that of a higher grade, the defects of the public school system were 
not BO seriously felt. Then, it is to be noted that Massachusetts, 
as early as lt>47, required every town, with one hundred families, to 
maintain a " grammar school," which meant a sohool that oould £t 
for the university. 

For many years past, a better plan than that of single, indepen- 
dent districts, has been earnestly advocated, and to some extent in- 
troduced. In 1853, Pennsylvania made the town, borough, and 
city, tbe unit for school purposes. Iowa adopted the same aystsm 
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in 1858. Massachusetts introduced it gradually, and for several 
years it has been universal in that State. The other New England 
States are moving in the same direction, as is also New York. Ohio 
and Indiana have tried a mixture of the two systems, but without 
satisfactory results. In the former State, the people are calling 
earnestly for the town system proper. Wisconsin should not be 
the last State co secure this great improvement. It is time for 
her to take a step " forward," and make the system obligatory. 

Ihe advantages of the system may be briefly restated, at this 
time, under the following heads: 

1. It would promote economy and simplicity. A town with ten 
districts, not an unusual number, requires the services of thirty 
school officers, besides those of the town clerk, the town treasurer, 
and the town board, in the administration of school affairs. A 
board of five directors, with the town treasurer, would do all the 
business more intelligently, more efficiently, and at less expense. 

2. It would aid in securing peace and quiet. As shown by the 
numerous appeals taken to the State Superintendent, and by the 
correspondence of the office, there are constant disputes about dis- 
trict boundaries, the lawfulness of the action of district meetings or 
district boards, to the great detriment of the schools. Under the con- 
solidated system, this trouble would mostly disappear. Each 
voter would have, as now, a voice in the election of the school of- 
ficers, and in the determination of the school policy. Each fax- 
payer would pay his school taxes for the general good, and be al- . 
lowed to send to the most convenient and appropriate school. 

3. School taxes would be uniform and equitable. Public schools 
are for the public good, and should be supported at the public 
charge. A State school tax, supplementing the income of the school 
fund, would leave the local taxation lighter, and the burden of sus- 
taining the schools would be still further equalized. 

4. The schools would also be much more uniform, and of better 
average quality. At present, we find an excellent school, perhaps, 
in one district, and in the next a poor one; chiefly, sometimes, be- 
cause the people are poor. But the State cannot afford to tolerate 
poor schools. 

5. Graded schools are generally out oi t\ie c\vxe^\A.oTk^MW^^T >(>ci<^ 
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present system. Under a town system, they could be 
readiiy introduced, as increase of population, and the ac 
of pupils might render it desirable. A considerable number of 
towns could at once establish a, centra! school of hip;her grade, open 
to all pupils of sufficient adrancement. This would, in effect, grade 
the other schools. Some advantages, beyond those of elementary 
instruction, woald thus be attainable, more especially in towns em- 
bracing Tillages. 

6- A course of study could be much more readily introduced, and 
made uniform, if desired, for the county. 

7. Text-books and apparatus could be uniformly and adequately 
supplied, and at reasonable rates, 

8. Teachers would be employed for their fitness, and longer re- 
tained, and would do far better work. A superior teacher would 
naturally be secured for the central school of highest grade, if es- 
tablished, who would diffuse correct metbode of teEichiu°;, through 
all the schools. 

9. Supervision, now almost a nullity, would be exercised by such 
head teacher, or by the secretary of the town board; and the gen- 
eral care of the schools on the part of the county superiatendent^ 
would be properly supplemented, 

10. School-houses would be better, and better located, the law 
providing, as it does now, for the equalization of cost, for a series 
of years. 

11. Town libraries would naturally and readily connect them- 
selves with a town system of schools, greatly to the public benefit. 

12. Statistics would be uniform, reliable, and of some value. 
No human system is perfect. The school system here advocated, 

opens possibilities nevertheless which can not be realized under 
the present one, except in rare cases. It would certainly render it 
practicable to make the bulk of the country schools much better 
than they now are; and the system should, therefore, be enacted into 
law, without much longer delay. The present permissive law was 
intended as an experiment. Though well devised, in the main, it 
retains too much of the present system, and should be carefully 
recast. WILLIAM C. -WHITFORD, 

Slate Superintendent. 
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BAYFIELD COUNTY. 

JOHN MO CLOUD, SUPERINTENDENT, 

The county of Bayfield, with its many resources of lumber, fish, 
soil, and minerals, has not as yet received its due share of the em- 
igration that has been filling up the other portions of our State. 
Consequently, my reports, from year to year, do not compare very 
favorably with those of even newer counties, whose population is 
constantly increasing by the incoming of settlers, and whose re- 
sources are being more rapidly developed. 

The location of tliis county, in the extreme northern part of the 
State, and its isolated position, caused by the want of railroads to 
give us a market for our products, and a quick and easy communi- 
cation with the county around and below us, is doubtless the cause 
of such slow growth and development, and one that can only be 
remedied in time, and by the general prosperity of the country at 
large. Still it is gratifying to know that, even under these unfavor- 
able circumstances, we are not only holding our own, but slowly 
gaining, as my report will show. 

There is but one school district in this county, and but two 
schools; one of them, however, has two departments, with three 

teachers employed. By my report, it appears that there are in the 
4 — SxjPT. 
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district 303 children over 4 and under 20 years of age, while but 
137 have attended school during the year. When it is known that 
there is a government school at Red Cliff, on the Indian reserva- 
tion in this county, of which we have no report (it not being within 
my jurisdiction), this item will be better understood. 

The population of our county is largely made up of Indians and 
their descendants, who have adopted the habits and customs of 
civilized life, and a large majority of our scholars are from that class^ 

I am glad to say that our educational interests are, and ever 
have been, held to be of the first importance by our people; and 
that the efforts of an efficient school board to maintain and improve 
our schools, have in all cases been heartly endorsed and aided by 
our community. 



BUFFALO COUNTY. 

J. C. RATHBUN, SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATISTICS, 

The number of children of school age in this county, as appears 
from the reports of the several town clerks, is 6,212. Of these 3,890, 
or but a little over one-half, have attended school during the year. 
Of the 3,890, 158 are reported as being registered in the non-in- 
corporated private schools. This leaves 2,164 children in the 
county which receive no school instruction, and it is a fair state- 
ment to say that nearly all of them receive no instruction what- 
ever. In most instances, they are of foreign parentage, and can 
not receive an English education at home. The baneful influence 
which such children will, in the future, inflict upon the state, may 
well cause the people to consider the benefits of a compulsory edu- 
cation enactment. 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools of the county are in a progressive state. Generally 
speaking, our teachers seem to t© interested in their work. It has 
been my practice, while visiting a school, to carefully note the 
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teacher's modus operandi^ and afterwards to make such sugges- 
tions as occured to me. I have, in every instance, left a report 
with the teacher to be forwarded to the district board, in which I 
have called their attention to such matters as I thought they ought 
to attend to. I am not among those who attach such an infinite 
amount of importance to school visitation by a superintendent. He 
can not see a school in its normal condition. The presence of a 
stranger in a school will invariably embarrass pupils, and very often 
a teacher. He can, to be sure, throw out suggestions and give 
advice; but from the fact that what he sees in the school is not the 
the every day mode of carrying on, his suggestions and advice are 
more general than appropriate to any specific case. The district 
board, too, is apt to treat his recomendations with complete indif- 
ference. These things, together with the fact that a superintend- 
ent sees a school probably but twice in a year, and some of them 
but once, as many districts have no summer school — make it im- 
possible for a superintendent's half-day visit to accomplish what 
many expect it to accomplish. 

The district boards and parents of the county do not take the 
interest in the schools which they should. Some of our teachers are 
assisted and encouraged by district officers, others seem to succeed 
in spite of those functionaries, while many others prosper under the 
blessed sanction of the district board's magnificent indifference. 
I have tried to induce district officers to throw off their lethargy; 
have told them that it is as much their duty to visit their schools, 
as it is mine; that the law makes it so. What their practice will 
be another year, is yet to be observed. I have attempted to induce 
teachers to see the necessity of studying and reading in connection 
with their work. In this, I have partially succeeded, although not 
to that extent which I desire. I have given those who do read 
educational periodicals, credit for so doing; and have required them 
to report, in connection with their monthly reports, the number 
of educational publications read. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT IN THE COUNTY PAPER. 

Soon after my inauguration, I became convinced that there was 
soaiething lacking in the present system of school management; a 
" missing link " somewhere. There is a too extended gap 
between the county superintendent and the schools. There 
should be a local officer, more efficient than the average district 
board, to work with the superintendent. For the purpose of help- 
ing to bridge this gap, I obtained of Hon. John W. DeGroff, pro- 
prietor of the Alma Express^ consent to edit a column in his paper, 
the same to be devoted to educational matters. It affords an ex- 
•cellent opportunity of conveying to teachers and school officers im- 
portant matters bearing upon their work. It contains locals, per- 
sonals, editorials, an occasional question upon school law or school 
work, reviews of educational journals, in fact, any thing which, in 
the opinion of the editor) will bo of educational interest. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

After somewhat carefully examining the different laws relating 
to text-books, I became satisfied that very great benefits would re- 
sult to the schools, if district boards and the people would avail 
themselves of the advantages thereby offered. I saw no oppor- 
tunity, whatever, of any swindle being perpetrated by an agent 
being sent to work up the school book trade, provided the district 
boards would follow the law. It was impossible for me to do this 
without arousing suspicion as to my collusion with the " school 
book ring," and at the same time violating the law of 1877. That 
the matter might be 'brought before our school boards, I obtained 
from the different school book publishing houses their price lists, 
and also asked them what they would pay a live agent. None of 
them seem disposed to wArk in Buffalo county, except the firm of 
Apple ton & Co. This company immediately dispatched a man, 
Mr. A. H. Porter, to work up the trade in this county. After a 
somewhat lengthy conference with Mr. Porter, I became convinced 
that he desired to carry on the work in accordance with the strict 
principles of honesty, and to take no advantage of a district offi* 
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cer's ignorance of the school law. I also caused the following to 
be published in the " Educational Department," before mentioned: 

" The book agents have reached Buffalo county, and no doubt 
each one is urging district boards to adopt his books. So far as he 
does this in a legitimate way, he will do a good work, certainly 
good for the schools; but the agent class contains so many merci- 
less swindlers, who regard neither individual honesty nor public 
rights, that we, as in duty bound, are disposed to throw out a word 
or two of caution. It very frequently happens that district boards 
are ignorant of school laws, or prefer to let an agent have his own 
way in order to get rid of him. This, of course, gives an agent 
all he asks. 

*'We have before called the attention of the people to the adop- 
tion of lists of books, and also to the plan of district purchase, 
and are pleased to have these men come to the county and help 
carry our recommendations into execution; but district officers 
should remember that they must adopt text-books as they do every- 
thing else, by first having a meeting of the board, as provided for 
on page 53, of the school code. If an agent comes to you and 
says he has seen the other members of the board, and asks your 
consent and signature, pronounce that man a fraud. He knows 
very well he is leading you to violate the law, and at the same 
time is compromising the honor of the publishing house which he 
represents. Do not let another " Wood's Mathematical Chart " 
swindle be perpetrated. 

" Another point worthy of note, and the neglect of which has led 
a few district boards throughout the State into trouble, is the man- 
ner of purchasing the books. The district board can not buy the 
books without a vote of the district. 

" If there is already uniformity in the schools, and the books are 
considered good, we advise the adoption of these books by the 
board, and that provisions be made for district purchase. It is 
hardly possible that the works of one author are so superior to all 
others that all others must be thrown out. Uniformity in the 
school is the objective point. There is everything to be said in 
favor of uniformity and d^'strict purchase, and we know of not one 
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argument that can be brought against it. It is a conceded truth 
that a large portion of the inefficiency of our schools is due to the 
great variety of text-books upon the same subject, used in the 
schools, and the reason for their being there is the negligence of 
the proper authorities. 

" We are in receipt of testimonials from clerks in districts which 
follow this plan, and the unanimous verdict is that at least from 
one-third to one-half is saved, and all advise other districts to 
adopt, and purchase from the publishers. We submit these facts 
and consider them well worthy the attention of every person inter- 
ested in the progress of the schools, and in the progress of his own 
financial condition." 

Mr. Porter succeeded in getting several local agencies estab- 
lished, placing over them men who were acquainted with the peo- 
ple, and in whom the people would have confidence. There was 
also a man canvassing for Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., who 
succeeded in securing quite a number of adoptions. The result is 
that many of our schools are blessed with a uniformity of text- 
books, and in many instances there is uniformity in an entire town. 
I did not recommend for adoption any particular series of books, 
but mentioned in the ^' Educational Departments '^ the names of 
several books, from which I advised district boards to select a 
series. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In my examinations I have endeavored to have the questions 
such that the number of teachers would correspond as nearly as 
possible with the number of schools in the county. I have found 
it necessary to grant a few " limited certificates," but have adopted 
the rule of demanding from the district board desiring such a licent- 
iate, a written request that he be permitted to teach their school. 
The best teachers will be engaged to teach. the best and most ad- 
vanced schools. This leaves for the less advanced schools, teachers 
holding limited certificates. This brings the holders of such cer- 
tificates to an examination twice per year, which is a powerful stim- 
ulus for self-improvement. They will thus, ere long, be compe- 
tent to obtain a full certificate, or else be dropped from the 
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pedagogic ranks. I am willing to help and encourage those 
teachers who help themselves, but those who do not, who are con- 
1;ent with receiving a limited certificate semi-annually, must soon 
feel the keen edge of the educational pruning knife. Our common 
•school system can ill afford to have hanging to it a set of parasites, 
who, leech-like, continually draw nourishment and return nothing 
as a recompense. I believe in having teachers pass a thorough ex- 
;amination. Better issue a few limited certificates than have a su- 
perabundance of half qualified teachers, whose only function is to 
keep the wages down, and to encourage a district board to put up 
its school at auction, and to knock it off to the lowest bidder. 

SCHOOL CODE. 

During the past year, I have been asked by teachers and others, 
/how a copy of the school code iliay be obtained. Many are desir- 
'Ous of owning one. Cannot arrangements be made withthe State 
Printer — prefacing the same with legislation, if necessary — by 
which a copy may be secured? It seems that a book so valuable, 
•ought to be in the hands of every one interested in school work, 
especially when one is found who is anxious to procure a copy and 
profit thereby. 

By the action of the Institute Committee, the annual institute 
for this county was fixed for the two weeks following August 5th, 
the same being conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer and Mr. F. D. En- 
sign, of the River Falls Normal School. This was the first two week's 
institute with which this county has been favored. Although the 
•time of the year was exceedingly unfortunate for us, yet the at- 
tendance was good and a lively interest was kept up. The Insti- 
tute Syllabus was the principal source of my examination questions 
for the fall examinations. 

On the whole, the past year has been one during which school 
work has been on the progressive. I have been aided much by 
some school officers, and let alone by the indifference of others. 
Have acted with the Chairman of the Supervisors in one town, and 
<$ondemned a school house. Our action was appealed from, and 
After ten weeks of delay the appellant was informed by a decision 
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from the State Superintendent's office that his appeal had been dis- 
missed. I understand that a neat and commodious school edifice 
is taking the place of the worthless one condemned. New school 
houses have been erected in other portions of the county, and 
action has been taken this fall toward building still others. I 
anticipate that the coming school year will be one of unusual prog- 
ress in educational matters in this county. In some portions of the 
county there seems to be a growing opinion in favor of school work, 
and of employing good teachers. In others — and in that portion 
where we would least expect it — are men whose actions show that 
they consider a teacher nothing more than a figure head, and wha 
assert that he now receives more and better pay than a day laborer, 
leaving the only inference to be drawn to be that he receives too 
much. We may pertinently ask, Ought he not to receive more? 
Are not his services worth more? Isn't the teacher's labor deserv- 
ing of better remuneration than that of the wood-chopper or hod- 
carrier? Does not a teacher have to devote both time and money 
in preparing himself for the work? It is a recognized principle 
everywhere that intellectual labor is deserving of more and better 
remuneration than physical labor; that the pay should be in pro- 
portion to the amount of intelligence required to do the work. 
Hold this principle in view, and then answer the question, How 
does the compensation of teachers compare with that of those en- 
gaged in other employments? 

From the very nature of the work a teacher ought to receive more 
and better remuneration than a day laborer. An average lawyer^ 
physician, farmer, or mechanic receives more pay than he does. The 
doctrine that every one must receive equal remuneration for work 
done is as dangerous as it is unsound; and is nothing but the com- 
munism which is the curse of some portions of the world to-day. It 
takes for a basis that all men are created physically and intellectually 
equal, which is not the case, never has been, and never will be. It 
strikes down the last barrier between industry and indolence; it 
takes from the realm of intelligent action all of our authors, states- 
men, discoverers, and inventors, and places men of genius on a level 
with the wandering tramp. 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

KENNEDY SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The school work of the past year has been unusually prosperous 
throughout the county. Eight of the nine graded schools have 
been in charge of competent and experienced teachers; while the 
teachers in the rural districts have shown by the quality of their 
work that they are not unmindful of the responsibilities and re- 
quirements connected therewith. The number of persons exam- 
ined during the school year was 504, — 193 in the fall, and 311 in 
the spring. The number licensed was 376, of whom 6 received first 
grade, 27 second grade, and 343 third grade certificates; of this 
number, 137 were limited, or for six months only. These persons 
examined furnished nearly 5,000 papers, having 40,000 answers to 
examination questions, to be inspected, considered, marked, and 
recorded, employing, with the travel incident thereto, about three 
months of time and labor. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Columbia county now maintains somewhat irregularly, at the 
various Normal Schools, from 15 to 20 students. It is expected 
that these will be of much benefit to our county schools, in which 
they teach, and that they will incite progress in their fellows; it is 
hoped they will meet due reward for their enterprise, toil, and ex- 
pense. Quite a number of our schools are taught by those who 
have attended the Normal Schools, and they are teaching very suc- 
cessfully, giving excellent satisfaction generally. I think that the 
Normal Schools of the State ought, by all means, to be well sus- 
tained and supported, as they form a most essential element in the 
education of our teachers. The normal quota to which this county 
is entitled is sixteen. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The annual institute was held in April, at Portage, under the 
management of Prof. A. Salisbury. The enrollment was 156, aver- 
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age daily attendance 125. The work was highly appreciated by 
the teachers and superintendent. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

During the past year the Lodi Public School building was burned, 
causing the school to be closed for the summer term, with the ex- 
ception of the " Free High School " department, which was con- 
tinued under difficulties in a building procured for the purpose. 
This was a great loss to the cause of education in the village and 
surrounding country, and would have been more severe had the 
building not been well insured. But the enterprising people of 
Lodi were not long to be without a suitable school building, and 
at this time have one nearly completed, equal to the one burned 
and in some respects superior. ^ 

Two old and worthless school buildings have been replaced by 
good and comfortable ones. Especially the one at Leed's Center, 
which is the best country school-house in the county. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Fifty-five districts have adopted lists of school-books; nineteen 
purchase at wholesale and sell at cost to pupils. Besides saving 
from 20 to 30 per cent, on the price, this method tends to uniformity 
and constant supply of books, slates, etc., thereby increasing the 
working power of the school. Where this plan has been tried, it 
has given entire satisfaction, as far as I have been able to learn. 
Experience alone can determine the practical utility of this at- 
tempt to solve the text-book problem. 

With its cheapening of prices, disadvantages appear; chief 
among which is inability of some school officers to properly trans- 
act the business connected with ordering, keeping track of the 
books, and accounting for the book-fund, and by ordering books in 
such small quantities that trouble and freight overbalance reduced 
prices. Another difficulty is that some books will be trusted out 
and lost, or if the price is collected, it will cost more than it is 
worth. While I think it is a good plan to adopt a set of books, 
school boards should be careful about making sweeping changes 
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"Without consulting some one in whom they have confidence, and 
who has had experience in the matter. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

M. E. NORRIS, superintendent. 

To accompany my annual statistical report I have prepared this 
special statement as a means of giving additional information re- 
garding the public school interests of this county. 

PROGRESS. 

Since the last report of this kind was sent to the department, 
showing up the condition of our educational interest, considerable 
improvement has been made in the schools of " old Crawford." In 
the first place some of our larger districts have erected, or are now 
erecting new and commodious school houses, which they are fur- 
nishing with the improved style of furniture and apparatus. As 
instances of this kind, I would mention the villages of Lynxville 
and Bell Center. Many of the other districts are repairing and 
improving their school houses and putting in new furniture, among 
which are Marietta, Batavia, and three of the districts in the town 
of Prairie du Chien. A few districts which are, in my opinion, well 
able to build new school houses, such as they very much need, com- 
plain of the " hard times " as soon as the subject of a new school 
house is mentioned. With the exception of the last named class 
of districts, the school houses of this county are about as good as 
the circumstances of the people in the various districts permit. 
Two new districts have been organized since last year, each of 
which maintained school five months during the expired school 
year. Those districts are joint, district No. 5, of the towns of 
Prairie du Chien and Bridgeport, which was formed from territory 
taken principally from old joint district No. 6; and district No. 17, 
of the town of Seneca, which has put up a new and comfortable 
frame school house. 
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TEACHEBS. 

Our teachers are all alive to their work, and apparently cognizant 
of the responsibilities which rest upon them. A desire for higher 
grading is being manifested by many of the older teachers, and 
more than usual applied for the 2nd and 1st grade certificates at 
the last two examinations. There were, in all, two hundred and 
thirty-five applicants for teachers' certificates during the year, in- 
cluding fall of 1878, of which number one hundred and sixty-seven 
were successful. Of this one hundred and sixty-seven certificates 
issued, three were first grade, ten second, and all of the others third 
grade, of two kinds, extending for six months, and one year. The 
six months class of certificates all expired this fall, and many of 
them have not been renewed, which leave about enough expe- 
rienced teachers in the field to fill the schools. 

INSTITUTES. • 

Two institutes have been held during the year 1878, — the spring 
institute at Wauzeka, and the fall, at Seneca. We all felt very 
much disappointed on account that the institute committee could 
not give us an institute in the county this fall; but consoled our- 
selves with the thought that we shall have two institutes next 
year — a one week's in the spring, and two week's in the fall- — 
both to be conducted by Prof. D. McGregor. The institute which 
was held last spring at Wauzeka and conducted by Prof. McGregor, 
was a success ; and I would say that your visit and lecture were a 
source of great benefit to the teachers, as the presence in the field 
of a soldier who has had long experience, and is commander-in- 
chief, inspires confidence in the army and incites them to action for 
the accomplishment of greater results. 

THE TEACHEES' LIBEAEY ASSOCIATION. 

To the efforts of my predecessor and those of the many earnest 
teachers who were co-laborers with him, is Crawford county in- 
debted for the establishment of this teachers' library. It is true 
that the association is yet only in its infancy, the few books which 
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"were on hand not having been distributed to the various places of 
deposit at the time that I assumed the superintendeucy. The ob- 
ject of the association is the establishment of a public library for 
the benefit and use of the teachers of the county, and others who 
may comply with the terms and conditions as set forth in the con- 
stitution of the society. Through the means of the library, most 
of the books in which are works on theory and art of teaching, v\re 
intend to obtain more uniformity of work — a thing very much 
needed — and more culture among the teachers generally. The 
association meets on the last Saturday of each month, at various 
places in the county, and at each of these meetings a regular pro- 
gramme of exercises is carried out, consisting of discussions, select 
readings, and other useful exercises. 

visitation. 

On account of my term not beginning until J anuary 1st, I could 
not visit as many of the schools during the winter term as could 
have been done had the work begun November 1st. The bad con- 
dition of the roads, too, throughout the entire winter made it very 
impracticable — in fact almost impossible — to get around to the 
schools. However, I believe as many schools were visited since 
January 1st as there ever have been in this county in the same 
length of time. I intend during the present year to visit all the 
schools in my district, and think that the law by the late revision 
of the statutes making it obligatory on the superintendents to do 
so, is a good one. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I would say that I return my most sincere thanks, 
first, to the State department for promptness in rendering all asked 
for assistance, and in evincing willingness to do more in advice for 
the general good of the public educational system. Second, to the 
people of Crawford county for the interest shown by all in the wel- 
fare of our schools, and the kind hospitality extended in all parts 
of the county, wherever my duties called me. And last, but not 
least, to our teachers for their hearty co-operation with this depart- 
ment in promoting all things conducive to the advancement of the 
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cause of education. Hoping that when another year shall have 
rolled round the report from this office will contain an account of 
many improvements made in 1879, this report is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 



EAU CLAIRE COUNTY. 

AGNES HOSFOED, SUPERINTENDENT. 

During the year, one new district was formed in Ludington, in a 
part of the town which has previously had no school privileges* 
In district No. 1, in Drammen, and No. 2, in Seymour, no school 
was maintained during the year, and no report was received from 
them. These districts are much in need of the school privileges^ 
which they have failed to provide, but, I do not know how to help 
them, until they help themselves. Two new school-houses were 
built, where they have long been needed. One in district No. 1, 
in Fairchild, the other in district No. 1, in Washington; the latter 
is one of the prettiest and most convenient country school houses in 
the county. There are still eight districts, in which new houses 
ought to be built. Some of these will probably be built during the 
coming year, unless " hard times " prevent the needed improve- 
ment. There are also six other school houses, having a shabby ex- 
terior and uncomfortable interior, that might be made respectable 
and comfortable by needed repairs. 

The statistics show a considerable increase over last year, in 
the number of children of school age in the county, and an increase 
in the number registered in the school. The percentage of atten d- 
ance, was greater than it has been for five years previous. I have 
not records further back than ^that. The reports show that there 
has been some increase in the length of time which school has been 
maintained in the several districts. It is desirable that this in- 
crease should be much greater. There are too many districts 
giving to the children only five or six months school in the year, 
that might, and therefore, ought to give them seven or eight. The 
average attendance has been greater this year than last, owing in 
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part, probably, to the mild winter, and in part to the better arrange- 
ment of the school term. In nearly all the districts, school opened 
earlier in the year, and closed before the the heated term and " berry 
time." 

The changes of teachers were a little less numerous than in 
either of the last two preceding years, but still far too numerous 
for the interests of the schools. There has been a good degree o 
advancement in the educational qualifications of teachers. Many 
of those who teach in the country schools, are themselves pupils a 
part of the year, in some one of the graded schools of the county. 
The applicants for certificates during the past year, were fewer in 
number, and more mature in years, than in the previous year. The 
number of teachers holding certificates, was at one time nearly 
double the number required for the schools, as would appear from 
statistics given. The explanation lies in the fact that many of the 
certificates issued were valid for six months only; and, also, that 
many teachers holding certificates for a year attend the examina- 
tions both in the spring and fall. So it frequently happens that one 
person holds two certificates. 

While teachers have been gaining in ability, it has been under 
the discouragement of constantly decreasing wages. It is not 
strange, in the retrenchments consequent on " hard times," that 
teachers' wages have been reduced. Still, I think this a poor 
economy, and one that will inevitably work injury to the schools. 
The decrease has been greater in the wages of gentleman than of 
lady teachers, and was commenced at least four years ago. The 
result is that the number of gentlemen engaged in teaching, has 
been steadily decreasing. There are few found in the schools, even 
in the winter. The decrease in the wages of the lady teachers has 
not been so great, but already some of the best teachers seek more 
profitable employment in other counties. The evil does not end 
in the banishment of some ambitions teachers, but their places 
must be supplied by those of inferior qualifications, who are glad 
to teach at any price. 

During the year, I saw each school in the county, at least once 
each term, with three exceptions. These I found, unexpectedly 
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closed for a short vacation, when I attempted to make the second 
visit. In nearly every case, I found the schools in good working 
order, the pupils apparently studious, the teacher earnest and in- 
terested. While I have been convinced that, as a rule, the teachers 
manage and instruct their schools according to their ability, I 
have also been painfully convinced that that ability is far short of 
what the work of education needs. When making my first series 
of visits to the schools of this county, I was impressed with the 
need of professional training for teachers. This was forced upon 
my attention, by witnessing the false, feeble, ineffective teaching 
of those, whose technical knowledge was sufficient to warrant evfen 
the expectation that good instruction would be given. While our 
State has made ample provision for this needed training in her 
four normal schools, our country districts can hope for little benefit 
from this provision until their teachers receive such compensation, 
as will encourage them to incur the expense necessary to acquire 
that training. 

There has been an encouraging gain in the matter of uniformity 
of books. Twenty-three districts report the adoption of a series, 
to be used in their schools, and sixteen have adopted the plan of 
district purchase. I expect to report a much greater number next 
year that furnish books free, for the plan has met with universal 
favor, whenever tried in the county. 

The Teachers' Library Association, organized last January, has 
been measurably successful, but not in the degree which I antici- 
pated. From membership fees, the appropriation of the board of 
supervisors, and the contributions of friends, seventy-five volumes 
have been collected. These nearly every one relate specifically to 
education. While the library has not benefitted so large a number 
as I hoped it would, only forty teachers having become members, 
still I entertain the hope that it may become a greater power in 
the near future. 
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FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 

ED. MC LAUGHLIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Having forwarded to you our statistical report, we now have the 
honor to transmit the following special report of the condition of 
our schools and the work done since January 1st, when we entered 
on the duties of our office. 

Our first action was to call the attention of teachers and patrons 
to the necessity of a more uniform plan of work, and the develop- 
ment of a still greater interest in the education and training of 

pupils. 

teachers' meetings. 

To this end we organized a series of teachers' meetings, dividing 
the county into four districts, and holding a meeting in each^ once 
a month, on Saturday. As circumstances might prevent our attend- 
ance at all these associations, a president and a secretary were ap- 
pointed at each place to take charge of the order of exercises and 
report the proceedings, in full, to us. The work included class and 
individual exercises in the third grade branches — particularly 
orthoepy, orthography, reading, and geography — discussions on 
the same, class drills in primary work, and short addresses by lead- 
ing teachers on their experience in governing, classifying, and in- 
structing pupils. The teachers throughout the county at once 
manifested an intense interest in their better preparation; and by 
large attendance, better acquaintance, and a mutual desire to re- 
ceive and exchange thoughts and methods, much good has, even at 
this early day, been accomplished. These societies are a most 
profitable auxiliary to our Institute work, and promise rich returns 
the next year. 

VISITATIONS. 

During the year we made 300 diifferent visits, and after observ- 
ing the teacher's work, gave the rest of the time to hearing recita- 
tions, examining classes, and urging pupils to more thoughtful 
preparation in each study. While we believe teachers to be earn- 
est, yet we are sorry to see so many mere slaves of text-books. It 
5 — SxjpT. 
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detracts from true genuineness and confidence, and lacks that force- 
which better knowledge with oral teaching always gives. In those 
visits we endeavored to impress on the minds of the pupils the 
benefits arising from a clearer understanding of the fundamental 
branches, and warned them against hasty and imperfect work, and 
a foolish desire for rapid promotion from lower to higher classes. 

♦ TEXT-BOOKS. 

Many districts have adopted a series of text-books, and appar- 
ently with good results. In a majority of cases the boards pur- 
chased from the publishers and sold at cost to the pupils. This ia 
an improvement, yet it falls short of the mark. Some boards adopt 
without consulting the superintendent, and as their own taste or 
fancy commends, or book agent prompts. This course does not 
secure a uniformity, and therefore it is to be regretted. As even 
our best laws possess more or less inconvenience, we join in the 
views of some of our co-workers in instituting a town board of 
education, which will, in co-operation with the superintendent, 
secure at least a town, and perhaps a county uniformity. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

We regard these schools as indispensable to the great need of 
the State. They are fountains of wealth to the Common Schools^ 
the Normal Schools, and the University, and should be generously 
fostered by the people. The four now in this county are giving 
good satisfaction. The Ripon High School, under the able man- 
agement of J. H. Firehammer and his corps of normal assistants^ 
is doing a noble work. The Ceresco School, directed by J. M^ 
Craig; tha Brandon School, by Kirk Spoor; and the Waupun 
School, by E. R. Hicks, are all in successful operation. The Rosen- 
dale Graded School, now under the supervision of ex-superintend- 
ent O'Connor, is improving. In this as well as in several other 
places, we ought to have Free High Schools. 
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scholars' attendance. 

It is astonishing to know how many pupils over four and under 
twenty years of ap^e fail to attend school. The cause is insufficient, 
and our public schools will never be able to stand on a higher plane 
until the evil is removed or rendered less injurious. This and 
irregularity of attendance are running sores, never self-healing, 
but ever gnawing deeper and deeper into the vitals of our school 
system. We have, by addresses in different parts of the county 
and otherwise, called the attention of patrons to this growing 
defect, and urged upon them immediate steps toward its correc- 
tion. Would it not be "^ell, in the apportionment of school money, 
to make the number attending school, instead of the number in the 
district, the basis of distribution? 

SCHOOL-HOUSES, ETC. 

A large number of our school-houses are in good condition, but 
all afford opportunity for improvement. A few are a disgrace to 
us, and a libel on educational institutions. Our county, in general, 
is poorly supplied with school apparatus; but we hope, through 
better teachers and improved methods, to supply the deficiency. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Fond du Lac county points with pride to the Normal Schools. 
The sentiment of her people is largely in their favor, and con- 
stantly growing. The best positions are being secured, and the 
best salaries received by those of normal training, and we strongly 
commend their work, and advise others to take advantage of a 
similar preparation. About thirty of our teachers are now attend- 
ing the Oshkosh Normal School. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Our aim in these examinations has been to submit questions in- 
volving principles rather than facts, and requiring the exercise of 
thought and judgment rather than mere memory. The teachers 
have been held to written and oral work, the latter being particu- 
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larly interesting and profitable. We believe there should be a la\f 
regulating the minimum age of applicants. No certificates have 
been granted to those under seventeen years of age, yet many of 
fifteen and sixteen passed creditable examinations. It is very an- 
noying to be interviewed by partial and loving parents, and very 
threatening if this interview proves fruitless. Of 262 applicants, 
last spring, 22 received second grade and 101 third grade certifi- 
cates; and of 170, this fall, three received first grade, and 99 third 
grade certificates. There is a strong demand for experienced 
teachers and those of second grade qualifications, and by a closer 
examination than usual, by winnowing the chaff from the wheat, 
and by refusing certificates to children, wo met this demand, and 
called into the field many who had gone out to seek more remuner- 
ative employment. Private examinations were decidedly disap- 
proved, and endorsements epaphatically refused. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our object throughout has been to give the people a better class 
of teachers, to encourage the latter in their work, and to impress 
upon them the nobility of their profession, that they may strive 
with still greater earnestness and better plans to educate the young, 
and prepare them for a life of usefulness to themselves and to 
others. We have sought to enlist the energies of patrons and school 
boards, to direct their attention to important duties and responsibil- 
ities, and to persuade them to avoid all mistaken economy by which 
the schools might suffer. Hoping to be in strict accord with the 
state department, and in harmony with our co-laborers, we will 
close this, our first report, by wishing a bright and prosperous future 
for the educational development of our adopted state and country. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

C. J. COLLIER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith transmit my annual report, and though it is not as 
reliable in all points as I could desire, yet it is the best that I could 
obtain from the materials furnished by the reports of the various 
town clerks. 

In many instances, the reports from the towns were models, being 
full and complete in every particular; but these, when placed in a 
summary with the others, fail to show the proper results. 

I have been able to make some additions to the statistics from re- 
ports of teachers, and notes taken by myself during the year. 

The column in the financial statement, showing the money on 
hand, will not balance with the total money received during the 
year, as we have no column showing the indebtedness, and as some 
districts have expended in excess of their receipts, the footing 
from the town may show that expenditures were more than the re- 
ceipts, and still have a balance in the hands of some of the district 
treasurers. 

I am happy to report improvement during the past year in our 
school work, as evinced by the following items of the report. 

Although schools, as a general rule, are among the first things to 
be affected by " hard times," yet I am able to report 10 per cent, 
increase in the average length of the school term, and with a 3 per 
cent, decrease in number of children between the ages of 4 and 20, 
a 6 per cent, increase in the number registered, and a 10 per cent, 
increase in the average attendance; also, from the teachers' reports, 
that the number of visits made to schools, by school boards and pa- 
trons, have been increased more than 50 per cent, during the last 
year. More care has been taken by the patrons to provide suitable 
buildings and furniture for the comfort and convenience of the 
pupils, as is shown by the increased valuation of school property. 
Each of these items of improvement, although small, is a step in 
the right direction. 
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TEACHERS. 

During the past year, 232 teachers have been employed; 703 per- 
sons have been examined, and 298 certificates granted; of this num- 
ber, 10 xvere first grade, 38 second, and 210 third, and 40 limited. 
Many of the applicants were students of the high and graded 
schools, and only desired to obtain a standing, while others, who 
passed a fair examination, were too young to be fully qualified as to 
judgment and many other points of vital importance to a teacher. 

In conducting examinations, I have endeavored to ask such ques- 
tions as would test the applicant's knowledge of principles, rather 
than facts, and although those teachers having experience, and 
those who have had some special preparation, either ^by institute 
work, or at school, have had no diflBculty, beginners have found the 
work somewhat diflBcult, yet all seemed resolved to do their best in 
acquiring and using practical ideas, instead of theoretical. 

INSTITUTE. 

The institute at Fort Atkinson, commencing Aug. 5, was remark- 
able for the average age and experience of the teachers in attendance, 
and its eflfect will be felt in the schools this coming winter. The in- 
stitute was conducted by Profs. Salisbury, Emery, and Maxson. Of 
the first two, nothing need be said, as it is well known that their 
presence at an institute insures good work; but of Prof. Maxson I 
must speak a word, he being a new worker among us; his thorough 
scholarship, his happy illustrations of his work, his practical knowl- 
edge of a teacher's requirements, attainments, and duties, and his 
genial manner, won him many friends and the teachers of this 
county would be pleased to meet him often in the future, and to 
listen to his instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The number of districts that have adopted a series is 44; that loan 
books to pupils, 17; that sell to them, 10; that have adopted the 
plan of free text-books, 4. 

The opinion that a uniformity of text-books is a matter of im- 
portance to the success of a school, is rapidly gaining ground; and 
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I hope, at the the close of the next school year, to be able to report 
district unitbrmity at least. 

The total amount expended in the county for school purposes, 
including interest at 10 per cent, upon the valuation of school 
property, county superintendent's salary, printing, stationery, etc., 
is $55,968.71. The expenses, per capita, of school population is 
$5.27; of pupils enrolled, 8.57; of average attendance, 11.65. 
This statement shows that the average attendance is less than one- 
half of the school population; and even after making allowance for 
the 860 pupils attending private and incorporated schools, the dis- 
•crepancy is still so large as to demand the attention of all persons 
interested to devise some means for securing a more general attend- 
■ance. 

We had an educational exhibit, in connection with our counly 
fair, which, although very defective in its details, owing to the 
shortness of the time given for preparation, and a lack of experi- 
ence in such work, proved very successful; and, I believe, will prqve 
to be an important aid to those having charge of the schools in the 
future. 



KENOSHA COUNTY. 

D. A. MAHONEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The number of school houses in the county is sixty-one; the 
number of teachers required, sixty-two, there being one school in 
the county which employs two teachers. 

During the past year, three school houses have been built, and 
many of the old ones repaired, so that they are about as good as 
new. That the circulars sent out^bythe former superintendents 
And myself have had the desired effect, is proved by the fact that 
in some districts the site has been enlarged, the district either buy- 
ing or leasing more land; in others, old outhouses have been torn 
down and new ones built in their stead; in others, the site has been 
improved by setting out ornamental and shade trees, and by being 
enclosed by good, substantial fences; in fact, a marked improve- 
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ment may be noticed in the general tone of the schools of the- 
county. 

Many of the school boards have recognized the fact that a change 
of teachers is an injury to the school, and are endeavoring to en- 
gage good teachers in the fall for the school year. The plan of hir- 
ing a "good teacher for the winter, and anybody for the summer,"" 
is a thing of the past in this county; never before has the demand 
for good teachers been as great as it has been this fall. 

The teachers' library, which was started two years ago, has gone 
on increasing until it now numbers about one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes. It has been the source of great improvement to the teach-t 
ers, and the demand for books on school work is ever increasing. 

The number of certificates granted durihg the year ending 
August 31st, was one hundred and four; the number of persons 
now holding unexpired certificates is seventy-three; of these, three 
hold first grade, ten hold second grade, and sixty third grade. Can- 
didates are required to pass sixty per cent, in third grade studies,, 
seventy in second grade, and eighty in first grade, and no averag- 
ing. The examination this fall was harder than usual; next fall it 
will be full as difficult, and the standard will be raised. 

The two weeks' institute, conducted by Prof. Salisbury, was a 
decided success. This is the third institute that Prof. Salisbury has 
conducted in this county, and the teachers have learned that an in- 
stitute under him means work, and come prepared to meet all re- 
quirements. I can testify that no better work was ever done in the 
county. Eighty-five per cent, of the teachers that will be employed 
in the county, the coming year, attended the institute. Reckoning 
those who are attending normal school, the number who have 
made some preparation for the work in which they are to engage 
will exceed ninety per cent, of the whole number employed. 

The number of districts, so for as heard from, that have adopted 
a list of text-books, is sixteen. The plan of district purchase works^ 
well wherever tried. I know that a number of districts voted at 
the annual meeting to purchase books for the school, and I am in 
hopes that another year will see a uniformity of books throughout 
the county. 
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Owing to the bad condition of the roads, our association meet- 
ings have not been as successful the past year as they otherwise 
might have been. This year we have divided the county into two 
association districts, — four towns in each, — have a meeting every 
Saturday, alternating between the two districts. Have made out 
a regular programme, which has been printed and sent to every 
teacher in the county, and to all the school officers and other lead- 
ing men in the diflFerent districts. Beside the day meetings, we 
are to have a number of evening meetings, at which the discussion 
of points relating to education, readings, essays, and recitations 
will be the order of the day, or rather of the night. The object 
of those evening meetings is to bring the people out, and awaken 
an interest in educational work. 

Neither the corps of teachers, nor the desire to work has ever 
been better than now. Given a good winter, and we will make 
our work tell by spring. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY. 

c. s. stockwell, superintendent. 

I have the honor of transmitting herewith my first annual report 
of the condition and progress of the schools of La Crosse county. 

After filling the blanks furnished for statistical reports, there is 
but little to record save the general welfare of the schools, and the 
interest taken in school work by teachers and patrons. 

As to my own personal plans and eflforts, I will say that so far 
my time has been fully occupied in getting acquainted with the 
schools of the county. I was called to the work of the superin tend- 
ency late in the winter, and as I was then in charge of the school 
at Onalaska, I found it impossible to do much in the way of school 
visiting at the end of the winter term. The school board accepted 
my resignation, and since that, I have given my whole time to the 
work of the office. 

As many of the districts in the county maintained but two 
months' summer (or rather spring) school, I was compelled to move 
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rapidly in order to reach them all; however, I succeeded in reach- 
ing 56 out of a total of 59 districts that maintained a summer 
school. 

In the majority of the schools I found teachers doing good work, 
though a few were found, with whom, perhaps, I would have been 
better satisfied, had I not visited them. Some of our districts 
{fortunately but few) consider it economy to employ cheap (?) 
teachers for the summer school, urging as an argument for so do- 
ing that there are no large scholars to attend, and ^' any one can 
teach the little ones." As a natural consequence, some of our 
summer schools have been " time and money wasted." 

The text-book question has been quite thoroughly agitated the 
past summer, there having been no less than four agents, repre- 
senting as many different publishing houses, at work in the coun- 
try; but so far as I have learned, very little was accomplished by 
them. Something needs to be done in regard to this matter of text- 
books; there is a decided lack of uniformity in many of our schools. 
As an instance of this, I found in one school four pupils studying 
grammar, all about the same grade, but each pupil had a textbook 
diflFering from those of the others, Harvey, Clark, Greene, and Kerl; 
and probably had there been more pupils pursuing this study, there 
would have been more authors represented. I have, when possible, 
called the attention of school boards to this matter. Many of them 
say, " We don't want to take any active part now, as they are agitat- 
ing this thing at Madison." Let us hope that the legislature this 
winter will either do something definite or stop agitating. 

A teachers' institute was held at Onaiaska, in September, at 
which there was a fair attendance and a genuine interest taken in 
institute work. The teachers of La Crosse county, as a rule, are 
progressive, and are using every available means to fit themselves 
for the trying and responsible duties of their profession. 

A teachers' association was organized last fall, and met semi- 
monthly during the winter and spring. It has been productive of 
much good, and the indications are that, as a factor in the educa- 
tional work of the county, the association is yet in its infancy. 
The executive committee has arranged for a course of lectures to 
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be delivered the coming winter, and will use the proceeds to laj 
the foundation of a teachers^ library. May abundant success attend 
their efforts. 



MARATHON COUNTY. 

THOS. GREENE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The past school year has been one of steady progress in educa- 
tional work. Our schools in general have been well attended and 
the teaching greatly inproved, owing to the fact that the teachers 
were prepared to do good work. The demand for good teachers 
has never been so great as at the present time. 

The evils arising from the practice of changing teachers once or 
twice a year are very great. The scholars are put back in their 
studies by each new teacher, with the plea that they have been 
forced ahead in their studies, and do not understand what they have 
been taught. In this way the children are put backward and for- 
ward until they are taken from school to learn a trade or to work 
on the farm. 



MILWAUKEE COUNTY — SECOND DISTRICT. 

THOS. P. CLARKE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

This superintendent district is composed of three towns, with a 
population of nearly 11,000 inhabitants, and is divided into 32 
districts, requiring the services of 34: teachers. 

The statistical report shows that there are 3,896 children of 
school as^e in the district, and that the number attending school 
during the year is only 1,769, which, together with the 253 reported 
as having attended private schools, constitutes but little more than 
one-half of the children of school age. This may be accounted 
for in part from our proximity to the city, so famed for its educa- 
tional facilities, many children traveling from six to seven miles 
per day to attend those schools, either public or private. 
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While a majority of our school buildings are very creditable to 
the educational spirit of the people, still there are many, I am sorry 
to state, in a very wretched and dilapidated condition. There are 
still two log buildings in use, which present a very sorry contrast 
to the private residences and other buildings in their respective 
vicinities. 

In many of the otherwise comfortable buildings the furniture is 
of the most primitive style, consisting, in too many instances, of 
long wooden benches, and desks to match, which are not at all 
adapted to the use or comfort of the occupants. In calling the at- 
tention of tho members of the district to this condition of affairs, 
you are almost invariably reminded of the " hardness of the times,'* 
as though the health and comfort of their children were of no con- 
sequence whatever. 

A circular which I issued to the patrons just before the annual 
meetings (a copy of which I inclose), was not, I am pleased to re- 
port, without its effect, and in my next I hope to be able to report 
a more favorable condition of affairs. 

The teachers of this district, as a class, are very enterprising and 
faithful, and if the tendency to change teachers could in some way 
be retarded, the interests of our schools would be much advanced. 
It would also be of much advantage to the educational interests of 
our schools, if school boards would be more particular in their selec- 
tion of teachers, and distinguish between those who make teaching 
a business, and have a reputation in that line to make or sustain, 
and those who only use the position as a makeshift, or as a stepping- 
stone to something else. A tendency to break down the wages is 
also having a bad effect, as it is driving many of our most eflScient 
teachers to seek more remunerative employment in the various 
branches of trade or labor. 

In order to encourage the teachers to obtain a higher standing in 
the third grade branches, I divided this grade into two classes, A 
and B, requiring 75 per cent, for an A, and the minimum, or 60 per 
cent., for a B certificate. I am well satisfied with the result, as it 
established a rivalry where it was much needed. 

The Institute, so ably conducted by Messrs. Miller and Flett, 
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was a grand success, and will be conducive of much good to the 
district, as its eflFects are plainly visible in every school I have 
since visited. 

The free high school at Wauwatosa, under the charge of Mr. A. 
W. Smith, an earnest and faithful worker, is in a very prosperous 
condition, which is a source of much gratification to those who 
labored so arduously for its establishment. 

In conclusion, although we labor under many disadvantages, not 
the least of which is our proximity to the city, still the outlook is 
encouraging, and the attention given to our home schools is on the 
increase, and in time I am in hopes that the people will see that 
with proper attention, their children can as well be educated near 
home, at least in the elementary branches. I wish here to return 
thanks to the State Superintendent and Prof. A. F. North, for the 
kindly interest they took in us, in visiting and delivering lectures 
before the members of the Institute. 



MONROE COUNTY. 

N. H. HOLDEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Supplementary to my statistical report, I submit a brief special 
report. 

The statistical report shows but little change within the last 
year. The aggregate expenditures are about $2,300 less, but the 
amount paid to teachers nearly the same as the previous year. The 
difference is due to a less expenditure this year for buildings. 
There has been a decrease of two per cent, in school children, and 
an increase of three per cent, in the school attendance. The aver- 
age wages paid to teachers are a trifle less, and the number of teach- 
ers employed, fourteen more. 

The number of applicants for certificates examined is 342; of 
which 204 received certificates: 4 received first grade; 16, second 
grade; and 184, third grade. Of those that received certificates, 
20 were under 18 years of age, 81 under 20 years, and 123 over 20 
years; average age, 24 years. 
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I have visited 106 schools, making 156 visits. During the fore 
part of the winter, the roads for several weeks were nearly impassi- 
ble; and for this reason, and the fact that some schools were not in 
session when making my visiting tour, a number of schools were 
not visited. 

There is a deplorable lack of uniformity in text-books; and the 
efforts of several active agents, representing different school book 
publishing firms, during July and August, in the county, haye not 
contributed to greater town or county uniformity, although they 
have aided in producing district uniformity, and in partially lessen- 
ing the text-book evil. 

The number of districts which have adopted books is 46. Most 
of them purchase directly from the publisher, and sell to the pupils 
at cost. The plan of loaning books to the pupils has been tried in 
a few districts, with satisfactory results; but generally, the parents 
prefer to own the books used by their children. 

Substantial improvements have been made on several school 
buildings, and one new house erected, a frame building, furnished 
with patent desks, and well designed for class exercises. 

A partial or complete failure of the wheat crop for two years in 
succession has caused, I might say, compelled several districts to 
defer needed improvements until they can bear the additional 
burden. 

Presuming the column in the statistical report headed " No. of 
sites improved or ornamented," has reference to shade trees, shrub- 
bery, etc., I have to report that no sites in country districts are so 
ornamented. We can hardly expect any considerable expense in 
ornamentation in districts where few, if any, of the inhabitants 
make such improvements, or think they are able to make them 
about their own dwellings. There are many difficulties to over- 
come in accomplishing a general improvement in this direction, and 
especially so in counties where most of the people are poor. Where 
the necessary improvements and current expenses of maintaining 
the schools, tax the resources of the people all they will bear, any 
large amount of energy expended in urging ornamentation would 
be so nearly fruitless that it might better be spent in a field offer- 
ing more possibilities. 
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It certainly would be desirable that each school district should 
have a neat, comfortable school-house, supplied with all the modern 
improvements and useful apparatus; a site inclosed with a tasty 
fence, and ornamented with shade trees, shrubs, grasses, and flow- 
ers; also, district officers and a teacher able and willing to save 
this thing of beauty and utility from the lawless hands of the chil- 
dren; but I apprehend that under our present school system few 
counties will ever realize this desideratum. Discreet eflFort at the 
right time and place will accomplish something, and that eflFort 
should be made. 

Our annual teachers' institute was held in April, at Kendall, 
conducted by J. B. Thayer. Number of teachers present, 94. 
Through the able eflForts of Mr. Thayer, and the presence of the 
State Superintendent and a lecture by him, the institute was very 
satisfactory and profitable to those in attendance. 

We have six graded schools. The Sparta village school employs 
13 teachers, and during the past year has maintained its reputation 
for efficient work. The Tomah village school employs 5 teachers, 
but by reason of twice changing its principal, its work was not fully 
satisfactory. It is now under good management, and is prospering. 
The schools at Norwalk, Wilton, Kendall, and Glendale have each 
two departments, and have been reasonably successful, although 
the small wages paid in the primary departments results in the em- 
ployment of teachers not well skilled in primary work, and whose 
success is not always what it ought to be. 

I hope for better schools, mainly through more skillful teachers — 
teachers that not only have more art in the class-room, but who will 
make it a part of their duty to inspire parents with interest and 
ambition in the progress of their children, and who will call to their 
aid all the possible home influences. These home influences are 
powerful for good or ill, aflPecting the attendance, punctuality, de- 
portment, and industry of the pupils. Teachers should understand 
that with the co-operation and sympathy of the parents, their work 
will be lighter, the progress of pupils greater, and success more 
likely to follow. 

I believe our teachers and schools compare favorably with those 
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in our sister counties. The examinations are made more exacting 
each year, and teachers required to make continued efforts for im- 
provement. Through instruction at institutes and teachers' meet- 
ings, teachers have adopted a nearly uniform plan of work, although 
their methods, not always the best, are sometimes widely different. 
If every teacher could be furnished with an extended topical 
course of study for ungraded schools, with copious directions and 
suggestions, and required to follow it strictly, the country schools 
would produce far better results, and approximate nearer the effi- 
ciency of the village or graded schools. Such a topical course of 
study is published by A. S. Barnes & Co.; and while it is not as full 
as indicated above, or all that can be desired, it is a valuable aid, of 
but trifling cost; and I intend that the teachers of Monroe county 
shall be supplied, and use it until a better one is substituted. 



PEPIN COUNTY. 

J. H. BOUNDS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pepin county is small in territory and comparatively new. It has 
36 school houses, requiring about 42 or 43 teachers. Sixty-six dif- 
ferent persons have been engaged in teaching in this county during 
some part of the past school year, and 72 persons have been licensed 
to teach, being an excess of 6; but about that number, licensed in 
this county, have found employment as teachers in adjoining coun- 
ties; so all, or very nearly all, to whom I have issued certificates, 
have been employed to teach. I make these statements to show 
that we aim to secure competent teachers, by making the required 
'standing such that the supply may not much exceed the demand. 

The River Falls Normal is doipg much toward giving us a better 
grade of teachers. I have made four new nominations to that 
school for this fall term. They are young ladies who already stand 
well in the profession, but are seeking still higher attainments. We 
are also receiving valuable aid from the two free high schools in our 
county. In method, these schoools are excellent, and they have 
given us some good teachers for the district schools. They also 
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form a connecting link between our public schools and the normal 
school. Mr. E. T. Fitch was called to take charge of the school in 
Pepin, when it was first organized; and Mr. C. D. Bon that of Du- 
rand, and there has been no change made. 

In the teacher's institute, we recognize an indispensable agency 
for training teachers in methods, and showing them what they ought 
to be able to do in the school room, and how that work should be 
performed. 

The spring institute was conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer, of 
River Falls. About thirty members were enrolled, and most of 
them engaged heartily in the institute work. The other institute 
was held in the village of Arkansaw, commencing August 26th, 
and was conducted mainly by Prof. C. D. Bon, of the Durand Free 
High School, assisted by volunteers and others, to whom work had 
been assigned. On Thursday evening of that week, Mr. Bon, by 
request, lectured to a large audience assembled in the M. E. Church. 
His subject was "The War of the Rebellion; Its Causes, Events, 
and Results." The lecture was full in scope, and yet comprehen- 
sive, being a complete resume of that terrible conflict. 

Last winter teachers' meetings were held in Pepin and Durand, 
with profit to those who were enterprising enough to attend them; 
so, under the influence of our Normal school, Free High schools, 
and teachers' iastitutes and meetings, our teachers are becoming 
progressive in spirit and work. Some who will not work in this 
line, fall behind and are stricken from the roll. 

The school-house sites are, I think, with but two or three excep- 
tions, well selected; and although very little has been done to 
ornament them, still, some of them are not without natural attrac- 
tions. The Lake Port school house, vOn the shores of Lake Pepin, 
is located in a beautiful grove, of nature's own planting. 

The school house in the village of Arkansaw is squarely, or, 
rather, diagonally in one of the streets. When built, it was in a 
thick grove of underbrush, and supposed to be on a lot on which 
they had a promise of a perpetual lease. Now they find them- 
selves without any legal title to a school-house site, and the school 
district liable to be complained of for obstructing the highway. 
6 — SuPT. 
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There are six log school houses in the county, and two or three 
that are perhaps less comfortable than these; but many of our 
school houses are good buildings, with patent seats and desks. 
They have built a new school house in the village of Stockholm 
within the last year. The school building in the village of Durand" 
was erected in 1876, at a cost of about'eight thousand dollars. It 
will accommodate about 200 pupils. It is heated by two furnaces, 
and it was built with especial reference to the health, comfort, and 
convenience of teachers and pupils. It is evident that each year 
brings an improvement in our school buildings, teachers and schools* 



PIERCE COUNTY. 

H. S. BAKER, SUPERINTENDENT. 
SCHOOL VISITATION. 

The importance of this part of a superintendent's duty can hardly 
be overestimated. The results of last summer's visitation have been 
eminently satisfactory. In order to have a complete understanding 
between the teachers and myself, I published last spring in the 
River Falls Journal^ which reaches nearly all teachers, a series of 
articles, stating the objects of my visits and how they could best 
aid me. Some of the ideas which I advanced were evidently new to 
them, among which lyere the thoughts that Lwas interested in their 
success; that their failures brought disgrace upon me; that frank- 
ness in the statement of difficulties was the first step towards their 
removal, by my advice; that I should not make public any faults 
which they might have; and, in short, that I was the friend most 
desirous of their success. 

The extreme embarrassment of young teachers upon the occasion 
of an official visit has been often noted, but by the means above 
alluded to, and a feeling of sympathy for all diffident persons, 
prompting a manner in accordance with the spirit, as I believe, I 
have generally received a plain and open statement of difficulties 
and been importuned for advice. The suggestions have usually 
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been followed cheerfully. In some cases, my visit was, of necessity, 
toward the latter part of the term, and in one instance the teacher, 
who had before, during several terms, been visited by me, demanded 
to know why I had not come earlier, with an ardor which would 
have been impertinent, had it not been made in a regretful manner, 
and with deep earnestness, and been supplemented by the remark 
that a visit earlier in the term might have removed many troubles. 
Are not teachers of such a spirit more deserving than the present 
low wages would indicate ? 

I have left suggestions with nearly every teacher. They rarely 
take to argument when advised, as their good points are placed in 
the foreground. The fact that I publicly stand committed to all 
teachers, who are faithful, as a friend, is a revelation that at once 
melts away all barriers of reserve aad distrust. They seem to be 
thoroughly astonished that such is the case, and no longer attempt 
to conceal from me any defects. 

To show the spirit with which the teachers of Pierce county are 
endowed, I give one letter, received a short time after my visit to the 
school, which was excellent: 

" Mr. Baker — Your visit was a great benefit to me, and it would 
have been of some benefit to the pupils had it been made earlier in 
the term. I have always dreaded visits from the superintendent, 
but I think I never shall again. I thank you for your suggestions, 
but really expected you to find more fault with me, for it seems to 
me that I have not done as I ought in all points." 

BOTANY. 

During the summer term, this branch has been taught in a good 
number of schools, as shown by monthly and term reports. The 
results and interest are almost incredible. Next summer, nearly all 
teachers will probably do something with it. 

MUSIC. 

Some teachers have given instruction in the rudiments, and, this 
winter, it will have a place on n\any programmes. 
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TEXT-BOOKS . 

By taking counsel in season^ with one or two leading firms who 
publish nearly all the books which I have recommended to the 
boards of Pierce county, the agency business, so unfortunately man- 
aged in other counties, has been worked in unison with my own ef- 
forts, and the books introduced are first-class and adapted to the 
schools. Nearly every district has adopted a satisfactory list, and 
a large majority have purchased directly from the publishers. Mixed 
text-books in Pierce county schools have become a matter of his- 
tory. The books are nearly uniform throughout the entire county. 
The battle between confusion and multiplicity of classes and indi- 
vidual purchase at retail on the one hand, and entire uniformity in 
schools, the miiJ^mum of classes and district supply on the other, has 
been fought, and the right has won. As the smoke rolls away, and 
other counties are seen swarming with rival agents, fighting each 
other, and all hostile to the superintendent, we may congratulate 
ourselves that progress upon an average will be nearly twice as rapid 
as was possible under the old regime of three years ago. No more 
legislation is needed upon text-books. 

DBAWING. 

Twenty-two teachers have used Walter Smith's Manuals of Draw- 
ing during the last term of school, and nine more have taught it by 
some other method, chiefly Kruse's. Many more will teach it dur- 
ing the winter term, at least two-thirds of the teachers, I think. I 
have not learned that any regretted that they taught it. It has 
thrown a flood of light upon other topics, besides giving results di- 
rectly beneficial. With few if any men opposing, whose judgment 
is considered valuable in educational matters, it is unfortunate that 
our legislature does not make drawing a common school study, and 
require an examination in that branch, from all teachers. The ex- 
ample of Massachusetts and New York, in introducing industrial 
drawing and the very excellent results, should be held up for the 
admiration and imitation of the legislature of Wisconsin. In pri- 
mary schools the result of its introduction has been beneficial to an 
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almost incredible extent. I have prepared questions in drawing 
for the last three examinations, optional, of course. 

library association. 

Last spring, a Library Association was organized, and is now in 
successful operation. Great benefits are sure to come from it, and 
they are already apparent. Mental activity in the teacher, is the 
condition of imparting an interest to school work, and it can be se- 
cured by a judicious course of reading. 

teachers' associations. 

These have met at various times during the year, and, as usual, 
have resulted beneficially in ways too numerous to mention. I 
should be glad to see such meetings made obligatory upon both 
teachers and superintendents. The number of such meetings which 
each teacher has attended is marked upon his certificate, and school 
boards have been requested to discriminate in favor of those whose 
markings show their duty done. They have, in some cases, been 
supplemented by an evening lecture. Some town associations have 
been held within the year. The teachers of Martel and Gilman 
sustained one last winter. 

A COURSE OF STUDY. 

Upon no subject do I feel more deeply. The requirements for a 
certificate need a radical revision, and consequently the branches 
studied in the district schools. Let us banish all musty medieval 
errors from our school system. If the Oxford graduate spends six 
years upon Latin, and six weeks upon Geology, need we ape cus- 
toms so mossy? If some fossilized college gives its students ten 
terms in Greek, after a three years' preparation, and ten weeks in 
Botany, we muse* very doubtingly upon its usefulness. Is it not 
even more absurd, that a person teaching may spend his lifetime in 
the country and village schools of Wisconsin, and never know the 
name or nature of a single plant that grows? Before he can enter 
the school room, he must know the " appellate jurisdiction " of the 
supreme court, even if he take the lowest grade of certificate; but 
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men grow old and die in the school room, and neither know nor teach 
their pupils a single fact that will enable them to preserve their 
health. The average mechanic leaves school by the time he is 18. 
He may know more vowel sounds than ever flitted through the brain 
of Webster or Walker, and have all the algebra from addition to 
Homer's Method of Approximation, but he cannot draw so much as 
a plan of a door yard gate, nor make one from a plan drawn by his 
superior, and superior only because he learned to draw. Is it not 
time to discard the idea that because a branch is of some value to 
the ordinary man, there is no "discipline " in it? 

It will be a glad day for Wisconsin when the legislators shall 
make a good course of study for common schools, which shall meet 
the plainest demands of man's nature, as recognized by those who 
know it best. I need not further indicate these obviously needed 
changes. The best thing for a citizen to know two generations ago, 
is not sure to be the best thing for his grandchild to-day. New 
sciences have demanded recognition, and materially changed the 
conditions of the prosperity of the state. If our legislators now can 
only afford to make laws for railroads, let us increase their pay, and 
foster their consciences, until common schools are, at least, remem- 
bered in their discussions. 

LOCAL EDUCATIONAL LITEBATUBE. 

The practice, not uncommon, of furnishing a column of educa- 
tional items to some local newspaper, cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Through this medium, teachers, oflficers, and parents may 
receive suggestions at any time. Good teachers may be com- 
mended and encouraged, and their patrons thus give them additional 
confidence. Especially has the column been useful to me in plac- 
ing good methods before the teachers. The text-book question 
has been constaqtly agitated. The column in the River Falls* e/owr- 
nal has reached, I believe, every district in the county, nearly 
every teacher, and nearly every district board. If I have assisted 
progress any, it has been largely due to this instrumentality. Is 
the education of our children of less account than agriculture, 
which has a department in nearly every paper? The Chicago 
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Journal deserves commendation for its plan of giving one page 
per week to education. May other city dailies and standard week- 
lies follow its example. The subscription list of any paper is in- 
creased among the teachers and others, by this addition, and sharp 
publishers are glad to ccet the copy. To make it " newsy," I have 
sent stationery, at my own expense, to nearly every teacher, with a 
circular asking for any items of interest for publication, from time 
to time, and the response has been liberal. By that means I am 
kept well informed in all that relates to schools and teachers. The 
column is read by older pupils, and even many parents say it re- 
ceives their attention before any other part of the paper. From 
the monthly and term reports, I compile lists of teachers who teach 
such optional, and yet necessary branches as drawing and botany, 
«nd publish them with a word of commendation to district boards. 
I have also given the list of the ^^ most studious pupils " in each 
school, which is also given upon the monthly reports. Every su- 
perintendent would receive aid in his work from this source, if 
he would give the time and labor necessary to edit a column. 
The schools can hadly rise above the general intelligence, and I 
may add, the interest of the community. A constant supply of read- 
ing relating to them, can hardly fail to make better schools possi- 
ble. Agitation of a good object is always desirable, even if it 
only calls out thought, or brief hostility. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

A law placing botany, physiology, industrial drawing, and music 
among the third grade requirements, and philosophy among the 
second grade. 

A law requiring boards to withhold the last months' pay until 
the county superintendent certifies that he has received all reports 
which he requires from the teacher. 

A law making it obligatory upon districts or towns to establish 
A public library. 

A law compelling boards to present the certificate of adoption 
.of text-books to the county or state superintendent for his signa- 
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ture, before it becomes binding. Some very antiquated and worth- 
less books are adopted. 

A law making the standard for private examinations ten per 
cent, higher than public examinations require. 

A law forbidding the county superintendent to issue two limited 
certificates to any teacher consecutively. 

The branches which a child should study in school, should be de- 
cided, not by the parent, but by the teacher or board, who would, I 
believe, use good judgment in acceding to the wishes of parents. 
Now, parents often disturb the school work by unwise directions- 
The law should be explicit and plain. 

WAGES. 

The present low wages of teachers are having the eflfect, in Pierce 
county, of driving into other professions, especially law and medi- 
cine, many young men who would shine as teachers; and young 
women of superior natural ability and adaptation to the work, have 
sought other fields of labor. Many, also, have sought and found 
employment in other counties and states, where the supply of 
teachers was less abundant, and the pay more satisfactory. Older 
counties, also, naturally have more wealth, and can afford, with less 
sacrifice, to obtain good teachers. This matter presents the sad- 
dest outlook of any phase of progress. The present financial de- 
pression may be largely responsible, and I look forward with hope,, 
to the revival of business. 



PORTAGE COUNTY. 

C. S. SUTHERLAND, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith transmit my annual report. Though I have endeav- 
ored to do the best I could, yet it is full of imperfections. I have 
found it difficult to get reports from town clerks, which were com- 
plete. This I attribute somewhat to the fact that many of our 
district clerks are both ignorant and indifferent in regard to many 
subjects required in their annual report. In fact, school-patrons. 
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many times are indifferent, and do not elect proper persons as 
members of the school board. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

To teach the schools of the county, requires eighty-three teach- 
ers. One hundred and thirty different persons have been em- 
ployed in the schools of the county during the year; thirty- four 
males and ninety-six females. Of these, one hundred and twenty 
held third grade certificates, nine second grade, and one a first 
grade. I think it is but just to state, that as a whole, the schools 
compare favorably with those in adjoining counties. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A high school has just been organized at Almond, which will 
be under the management of ex-Supt. Williams, for the ensuing 
year. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Three new school buildings have been erected during the past 
year, one in the town of Belmont, one in the town of Lanark, and 
one in the town of New Hope. However, there are quite a num- 
ber of school-houses yet in the county which furnish a sad com- 
mentary upon educational work. The supply of blackboard sur- 
face is somewhat deficient, though I am happy to state that during 
the past year, many of our schools have been supplied with a more 
liberal area of this important school-room appendage. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In conducting examinations, I have aimed to select such ques- 
tions as would not only test the applicant's knowledge, but to sug- 
gest a study of what they ought to know. A large portion of my 
questions were taken within the range of the institute work, that 
it might induce a larger number to attend those institutions, and 
thus be better prepared for the work. In deciding upon the merits 
of candidates in these examinations, I have endeavored, at all 
times, not only to do justice to myself and to the applicant, but to 
consider with care the educational interests of the county. 
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INSTITUTES. 

The Institute held at Plover last spring, was the largest erer 
held in the county, there being 123 registered, with an average at- 
tendance of 105. As regards successful work, I need only to state 
that it was conducted by Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater 
Normal School. 

Two lectures were delivered before the Institute, one by Hon. 
Wm. C. Whitford, and one by Prof. Salisbury. 

TEACHKBS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

We have our county divided into four districts for the purpose 
of teachers' meetings. To each district we give one Saturday in 
each month, and in this way we have a meeting in some district 
every Saturday. New methods, a professional spirit, and much 
valuable information are the results of these meetings. 

SCHOOL VISITS. 

During the year, I have made one hundred and forty-one school 
visits. I have endeavored to ascertain the true condition and real 
wants of each school, to advise with the teacher, encourage pupils, 
and to arouse parents and school officers to the importance of the 
duties they owe to the schools. I think that district boards and 
school patrons are too often the occasion of failures of the school — 
they being many times too indiflferent to make even an occasional 
visits to the school-room. 

Others, again, out of a supposed economy, engage a cheap 
teacher, and petition the county superintendent to give him 
" something upon which to teach." It is unnecessary to state the 
result. I would add, however, that while it may be economy to 
hire the teacher cheap, no school can afford to have a cheap teacher. 

I conclude this report by urging patrons and school boards to 
give the work in the school-room their personal supervision. 
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ROCK COUNTY— FIRST DISTRICT. 

J. W. WEST, superintendent. 

The whole number of school districts under my care is eighty- 
three, the number of children of school age, 4,335; the whole num- 
ber of children of school age that have attended school, 3,433; the 
number of persons required to teach the schools, 92; the number of 
applicants for certificates at the public examinations, 251; the whole 
number of certificates granted during the year, including transfers 
and renewals, is 212. Of this number, 195 are third grade, 13 
second grade, and 4 first grade. 

The attendance of children of school age living in this district, 
is, this year, over seventy-nine per cent., an increase of six per 
cent, on last year's attendance, and it would have been still better 
had the summer terms all closed before the heated season com- 
menced. Money expended for the support of schools, during the 
extreme warm weather, is, in my opinion, worse tRan thown away, 
hence I have advised that the summer schools commence earlier in 
the season. In a few country districts the three term system is 
practiced. 

The teachers employed the past year, have, generally speaking, 
done excellent work for the schools. Many of them have had the 
benefit of Normal School training, and others have received in- 
struction and thorough drill at teachers' institutes, and it should 
be said to their credit that they have not been negligent in putting 
in practice the valuable information received. The result is that, 
in many cases, in the management of schools, as well as in methods 
of instruction, there is a marked improvement. 

Our annual institute, at Footville last March, was the largest and 
(considered by those present) the best that has ever been held in 
this district. Seventy-five names were enrolled, the greater number 
of whom took an active part with profit and interest to themselves. 
Much credit is due the efficient conductor. Prof. McGregor, for his 
earnest zeal in the work, and the interest he manifested in the 
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teachers. It is generally conceded bj our teachers that it pays 
well to engage in institute work. 

In the examination of teachers, a standing of six upon a scale of 
ten, is required in each branch for a third grade certificate, of seven 
for a second, and eight for a first. This is generally understood by 
the teachers, and it is seldom that we are troubled with requests 
for " permits," or limited licenses. 

The best teachers, as a rule, are those who attend teachers' in- 
stitutes, read educational works, and try by every means at their 
command to keep well posted on subjects relating to their profes- 
sion. There is always a demand for this class; and they are entitled 
to, and will receive, the patronage of the public. 

No new school houses have been built the past year, but exten- 
sive repairs have been made on some of the old ones, so that they 
are generally in a comfortable condition. Many of the sites here- 
tofore open to the commons, are now fenced, and a few decorated 
with shade trees. 

My annual report shows that thirty school districts have adopted 
a uniform series t)f text-books; of this number, sixteen purchase 
direct from the publishers and sell to the pupils. The plan of free 
distribution is not received with favor. 

In districts where changes of books have been made, it has been 
the practice of school boards to seek advice from the superinten- 
dent and other educators, in order to obtain the best; by this means 
the latest and most improved books are now used in our schools. 
Quite a number of our districts have recently taken action upon 
the text-book question, so that at present, at least, one-half of the 
districts have adopted a uniform series. 

The Evansville high school, under the direction of Prof. Sprague, 
has been thoroughly graded the past year, and a definite course of 
study established. The members of the high school room are com- 
posed largely of students not belonging to the district, thus show- 
ing that the good name and character of the school extend abroad. 
A class of not less than nine will graduate this year. 

We are pleased to note the Hterary character of the school. A 
district library of one hundred .volumes has been purchased, and 
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its beneficial influence upon the minds of the youth, is already felt 
in the community. Appropriations have been made for enlarging 
the library this year. 



ROCK COUNTY — SECOND DISTRICT. 

J. B. TRACY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In reviewing the work undertaken, and the results attained in 
the interests of education in this superintendent district during the 
past year, I feel confident that there has been some advancement 
in the right direction; especially in the district where the school 
officers and patrons have taken a proper interest in their schools. 
The demand for teachers of high qualifications, and greater expe- 
rience, has increased. It is more difficult for the young and inex- 
perienced to find employment now than formerly. As a whole, 
teachers have manifested a stronger desire to raise the standard of 
teaching by becoming more thoroughly fitted for their work. Edu- 
cational journals have been more generally read, and works on 
the theory and practice of teaching sought after and studied. 
Teachers have aimed for better discipline, and for the practice of 
the most approved methods of class drill. 

I think I have never seen greater interest manifested at any of 
our insti tutes than at the one held at Milton in August last. While 
some of the younger members showed timidity and rather shrank 
from the ordeal, yet a large majority were quite prompt to respond, 
and did very fair work. The institute was well attended (110 reg- 
istered members), and I look for good results in the increased effi- 
ciency of the teachers in the school-room. Profs. Salisbury and 
Maxson will be gratefully remembered for the thorough instruction 
given, and very practical suggestions made by them. It seems 
strange that all our teachers do not, as far as possible, avail them- 
selves of the opportunity which the institute affords for special 
preparation for their work. There would be more complete organ- 
ization and systematic instruction, if they did. 

I am very hopeful that the course of study for elementary schools, 
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which was presented at our Wisconsin Teachers' Association, and 
explained at our institute, will be generally adopted as a guide by 
our teachers, in organizing and carrying on their schools. While 
districts indulge in a change of teachers every term, as some do, 
there will be but little dove-tailing of one teacher's work into that 
of another; no proper joining or connecting link between them. 
Subjects introduced and taught by one teacher are not taken up 
and completed by the next; and so, for lack of completion, they 
prove in a great measure worthless to the pupil. 

I am sorry to report that, in a few instances, " school district 
quarrels " have very materially interfered with the progress of the 
schools. Some of these have arisen from the injudicious action of 
the school board in hiring a relative' of some member of the 
board, or a resident of the district, to teach the school. I have tried 
to discourage such action on the part of school boards; for, though 
the teacher is thoroughly competent, and has a reputation es- 
tablished, it is very apt to create jealousy and fault finding, which 
neutralizes the good efforts of the teacher. If neighbors must dis- 
agree, let it be in matters where the future welfare of their chil- 
dren will not be involved. Let harmony prevail at the school 
meeting, and wisdom rather than passion guide, where such inter- 
ests are at stake. 

One new school house has been built since my last report, in dis- 
trict number six, town of Beloit. The structure is quite tasty and 
pleasantly located, but is not furnished with the most approved 
seats and school apparatus. It is hoped that this deficiency will 
soon be supplied. There are still several school houses in this su- 
perintendent district, which are a disgrace to the districts where 
they are located. They do not furnish proper protection from cold 
in the winter, nor afford comfort in sitting, or convenience for 
work. 

The whole interior and exterior surroundings, are such as to en- 
danger the moral as well as the physical health of the pupils. 
When will parents fully realize that such things have much to do 
with the proper education of their children? 

Quite a number of districts have adopted a series of text-books, 
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and the good results are already apparent where the new books 
have been used. Much precious time has been wasted, and eflForts 
of the teacher lost in our schools for lack of uniformity. 

From teacher's monthly reports, I learn that the regular attend- 
ance of pupils has decidedly improved in many cases, and that there 
are fewer cases of tardiness also; especially has this been a fact in 
the several departments of the Clinton Graded School. Only a 
few have been absent or tardy during the term, or the school year. 

Though the condition of some of the schools is quite far from 
satisfactory, and a state of ignorance or indifference regarding 
public education prevails, that at times discourages effort and dis- 
heartens the laborer, yet as a whole, I feel much encouraged, and 
it is my purpose to prosecute my work with renewed vigor and 
energy, during the remainder of my term of office, trusting that 
my efforts will be seconded by school officers, teachers, and others. 



SAUK COUNTY. 

J. T. LUNN, SUPERINTENDENT, 

The children of school age number 10,379, of whom 3,193 were 
not enrolled in the public schools, nearly two- thirds of the ab- 
sentees being between four and fifteen years of age. Some of 
these absentees were doubtless enrolled at some of the denomina- 
tional schools, receiving an education little adapted to American 
citizenship. None of these outside schools report their doings, 
and a few repel any attempts to collect their statistics. 

The average number of days schooling per district is 129, but 
district five of Dellona, one of Franklin, and eight of Winfield, 
have willfully refused to maintain any school; and some of these, 
together with joint district one; of Bear Creek and Franklin, in- 
tend to defy the law during the year to come, leaving the children 
therein to grow up in ignorance, or to sponge what schooling they 
can from adjoining districts. 

Heavy penalties are prescribed by law against officers who re- 
fuse or neglect to levy taxes to maintain schools, despite any votes 
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of their respective districts not to have any school, or refusal to 
raise moneys to support a school. All such action of a district 
being contrary to law, and consequently void, officers cannot urge 
such a vote to shield themselves. 

Such, however, is the collusion in certain districts, that no one 
will complain against district officers, or else those who wish to 
complain are afraid of the. resentment that might result, or are pos- 
sessed of too little property to hazard costs and time in prosecu- 
tion of officers to perform their duty. I lay before you the sugges- 
tion that you are competent to direct the District Attorney to 
investigate grave derelictions; for few more despicable crimes are 
committed than that of depriving helpless children of their legal 
right to the elements of an education, whether on account of a 
miserly sordiness, or of petty neighborhood strifes about locating 
sites or controlling the school. 

TEACHERS. 

During the year, 432 persons attended the examinations, of 
whom 270 were authorized to teach. The number at present in 
commission is 211, and the examination at Rock Springs is yet to 
be held. The tendency to change teachers to the detriment of 
schools, was kept up to the average, as shown by 289 engagements 
to supply 182 situations. Examinations have been conducted with 
a view to secure the best qualified applicants sufficient to fill the 
schools, and leave a surplus of about twenty-five per cent., which 
seems a reasonable margin for choice and casualties. To secure 
such quota this fall, four out of every five applicants have been 
passed to teach, and any candid person will admit that to open the 
door much wider, is equivalent to no examination at all. Licenses 
have been promised to twenty-three applicants who otherwise had 
failed, on condition that they attend some graded school about two 
months previous to commencing their own teaching, on which they 
will enter with knowledge well brushed up. Also, unless for special 
reasons, those receiving license have to sign a promise to study two 
hours per day while teaching. 

Wages have had a wide range, from $144.66 per month to the 
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principal of the Baraboo school, to $15 per month to a young lady 
in a country school. The average for various classes per month 
being: 

MAXES. 

To principals of schools of over two departments $105 47 

To principals of schools of only two departments 47 75 

To teachers of schools of one department 33 30 

FBSIALES. ^ 

To assistants in graded schools $32 66 

To teachers of schools of one department 24 68 

VISITS. 

Of the 182 positions for teachers, about three-fourths were vis- 
ited last winter, and the remainder, except eight, during last sum- 
mer. Enough schools were visited twice to make a total of 232 
visits for the year. The eight unvisited were not in session when 
visiting in adjoining districts, or at other times when I was at lib- 
erty to reach them. 

Many schools have no summer term, and must be visited in the 
winter or not at all, which, when open as was last winter, with its 
alternate deep muds or sharp stony hubs, made traveling over 
our broken country neither rapid nor pleasant. 

It may be superfluous to state that visits were not the mere 
spending more or less time in school, but rather occasions for criti- 
cising all pertaining to the workings of the schools, giving credit 
and encouragement where due, and not omitting censure where 
deserved. 

The light estimate of this feature by some superintendents, is 
not shared by me. It is a means of encouraging worthy teachers 
to a greater effort, and of selecting the best to recommend for more 
-difl&cult stations; and it is an eye-opener to the indolent, the care- 
less, and the conceited, who have a chance to say, we " see ourselves 
as others see us." 
7 — SuPT. 
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PROMOTIVE. 

A two weeks institute was held at Delton last April, at which 
fifty-seven were enrolled. A second institute, also of two weeks,. 
•was held at Reedsburg, in August, with an enrollment of 103. 

The County Teacher's Association held its February session at 
Spring Green, and its October session at Baraboo, with an encour- 
aging attendance and interest at each. 

Several local associations maintained series of monthly sessions,, 
especially during the winter. 

Full reports of each term of school are required, and a circular 
of advice sent to teachers before most schools open. A " Course 
of Study " for country schools, drafted and recommended by the 
highest educational authority in the state, is in the hands of teach- 
ers to test its ability to remedy the aimless work done in the many 
schools. 

Five nominations to Normal Schools were made. 

• TEXT- BOOKS. 

About forty districts now purchase text-books directly of the- • 
publishers, at rates lower than the usual retail. Two-thirds of these 
sell the books at cost to pupils, and the other third loan to pupils, 
charging only for needless injuries. More time is needed to de- 
termine the full value of this handling of books, though as yet no- 
considerable objection has been made. Our territory has been well 
explored by the keen eyed book agents, anxious to secure contracts 
and adoptions for the " best " and the " latest " series; and so thor- 
oughly have they done their work that but few districts have es- 
caped them. 

LIBRARIES. 

Only 1,238 library volumes, valued at f 1,440, are reported, of 
which more than one-third of the books and nearly one-half of the 
value are reported from Prairie du Sac alone. Thirteen towns do 
not report a single volume. It is a with a feeling of sadness that 
I present this sickly exhibit of what should be a most energetic 
agency to aid and to supplement the purely school work of our 
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county. Large areas are almost destitute of sound books, and 
their youth grow up unread, even though hungering for informa- 
tion which district libraries might supply. 

SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 

Of the 163 school houses in the county, forty-five are reported as 
" dilapidated," which, though an expressive word, but faintly pic- 
tures the forlorn tumble-downness of a few. Only thirty-seven 
have " sites inclosed," and less than half of these deserve such 
report, and but nine sites have any attempt, however crude, at or- 
namentation. Three-fourths of the sites contain one-half acre or 
less (with one or two roads taken out), many are situated on steep 
hill sides or in muddy ravines, affording no adequate play ground 
for pupils. 

PI HANOI 4L AND SUPBEVISOHT. 

The total school expenditure for the year is $56,329.15, of which 
female teachers received $%3,163.94, and male teachers $16,599.71, 
the remainder being for building, repairs, fuel, etc. This large an- 
nual expenditure depends for its value received on the quantity and 
quality of work done by teachers, most of whom are of quite lim- 
ited attainments and experience, young in years with the usual im- 
maturity of judgment. 

Sifted as these teachers are by testing examinations, the poorer 
required to promise to study their deficient branches two hours per 
day while teaching, and the poorest in addition having to attend 
some graded school before teaching; drilled and advised by compe- 
tent instructors at a month of institutes; counaeling and aidinj; 
each other at dozens of associations; stimulated by plainly worded 
circulars, and checked by full written reports, and specially warned 
by letter when complained of; directly criticised and prompted, 
and sometimes severely reprimanded when visited, all of which is 
directly or indirectly the work of the superintendent — all this tends 
to keep the schools on a much higher average plane than they 
would be, were he and his works withdrawn. 

If all the superintendent's work barely raised the school work 
two per cent., or one-fiftieth, he has saved his salary, for one- 
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fiftieth of this annual $56,229.15 is $1,124.58, or more than his an- 
nual stipend. Now, how much of a raise does it take to make a 
school one-fiftieth better? If he raise the efficiency ten per cent, 
or one- tenth, he has saved five times his salary; and yet a raise of 
one-tenth is hardly perceptible. If he raise the efficiency twenty- 
five per cent, or one fourth, which is a very moderate estimate, 
there is a saving, of what would otherwise be lost, of many times 
his salary; for school work should be measured by its efficiency or 
quality, and not by the months the school house doors are open, 
or by the number of children attending. 

Many wrongs known best by the superintendent, he can not 
remedy because of lack of jurisdiction, and district boards often 
fall far short of their proper 'goal in administering school affairs. 



SHAWANO COUNTY. 

WM. 80MMERS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have the honor to forward the first special report, as I believe, 
that has ever been sent from this county. I have been anxiously 
looking through the reports of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the last few years, but cannot find any such report 
from Shawano county. The reason of the same I do not feel safe 
to decide. 

I wish to say that our schools are in as good a condition as I have 
found them in some of the oldest counties in the state, although 
our county is as yet quite new. We have, so far, only forty-nine 
school houses in the county, among which we have some, I think 
nine, with patent seats, and as far as the buildings are concerned, 
they would be a credit to some of the oldest counties in the state, 
" if they had them." It is true that the most of them are log 
buildings, and we have been building two log school houses this 
summer, but this has been the case in all the counties in the state, 
where new settlements build their first school houses, unless it is 
in a saw mill settlement. Some of our largest and best districts 
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have log school houses with upwards of sixty scholars in them, and 
a teacher with such a flock around him, may think himself happier 
than one in a stone building with but a dozen scholars in it. 

It is now about ten months since I entered upon the duties of 
superintendent, in which time I have held twelve public examina- 
tions, besides the never ceasing private examinations. This fall, 
eighty-six applied for certificates, but to only fifty-five were certi- 
ficates granted, out of which were sixteen male teachers, and two 
of them held first grade certificates. More gentlemen teachers 
would be desirable, as we have not enough to supply our schools, 
since most of the districts now vote for four or five continuous months 
of winter school, with a male teacher. I have fixed the age for 
both sexes that will entitle them to a certificate at eighteen, aside 
from the qualification required by law, and I think this is young 
enough to assume the responsible charge of a teacher. Licenses 
were granted to only four, and those were granted at the unani- 
mous request in writing of the school boards of the respective dis- 
tricts making application for the same. 

I have thus far visited all the schools but six, and those are so 
far distant that a person must go from twenty-five to thirty miles 
to get to them; but I will visit them before the year is up. Some 
of the schools that are not so distant, I have visited several times. 

I would also say that we have had a very interesting institute 
this fall, which was conducted by Prof. Hosea Barns. By all the 
old teachers it was pronounced the best that has ever been held 
in the county. 

I use all means to encourage those who propose to make teach- 
ing their profession, to prepare themselves better for the school 
room. Some of those that thought themselves sure of a situation 
for this coming winter, even if they did not feel sure of their capa- 
bility to discharge its duties, have found themselves badly mis- 
taken as to whether it would be all the same if they attended an 
instititute or not, as the diflPerent school boards complied very 
heartily with my request made through the Shawano Co. Journal y 
to give those that put themselves to trouble and expense to pre- 
pare better for the school room, situations, preference over those 
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that merely adopt teaching for the time being, because they can 
find nothing else to do that will pay them any better for the present. 
By thus striving to get good teachers into the schools, they can 
not help but better accomplish their design. 

In conclusion, I will say that I shall be able to give a more cor- 
rect and a fuller report next year. 



SHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

B. B. GBOGAN, SUPEBINTBNDENT. 

I have the honor to transmit to you, in addition to my annual re- 
port, the following special report of the work of past year, and of 
the present condition of our schools. As wealth accumulates, the 
condition of our schools improves. Intellectual development is no 
longer purchased at the expense of physical comfort. 

We have 112 districts in the county. The majority of them 
have good school houses. People generally build such as fast as 
they are able. Still we have here and there a school house which 
is neither an ornament to the neighborhood nor a credit to the 
district. We require 124 teachers to teach our schools. Last year 
we employed 186. Every change of teachers is attended with loss 
of time. We have one teacher who has taught the same school 
seventeen years. This district has acted wisely; would that other 
districts would do the same. We organized two teachers' associa- 
tions during the past winter, one at Glenbeulah, and the other at 
Hingham. Both, considering the condition of the roads, were well 
attended. 

SCHOOLS. 

Our schools, considering the disadvantages under which they 
labor, are doing fairly. Teachers work hard; patrons contribute 
liberally; still much is lost from misdirected eflPorts for which 
neither teachers nor patrons are to blame. The cause lies above 
and beyond them. In order that the greatest amount of work may 
be done in the shortest possible time, there must be order and 
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^method. We have neither in our district schools at present. First, 
studies are often pursued without any direct reference to their 
bearing, either upon the welfare of the school or the child's future 
:as a citizen. Second, owing to the frequent change of teachers 
and lack of a complete system of records, much valuable time is 
lost at the beginning of each term. Since no two teachers pursue 
the same plan, what is learned in one term is often unlearned in the 
next. What we need in our common schools, to-day, is a course of 
r study mapped out by competent authority, similar to that which we 
•now have in our graded and high schools. We should then have 
•order where now is chaos; each teacher could begin where his pre- 
decessor left off, and, with a saving of time and money, harmony 
would be introduced into our common school system. I think, with 
slight explanations, the course published in the circulars, meets the 
wants of our common schools. True, it will take time to introduce 
it. It took a generation to bring our high schools to their present 
state of efficiency; it may take as long to grade our common 
schools. Still, we should not hesitate to begin the noble work, but 
plant the seeds of grand results in the schools, as the German forest- 
ers plant the oak and the pine on the slopes of the wild Hartz moun- 
tains for the generations that are to come. 

ATTENDANCE. , 

My annual report shows that there are 11,419 school children of 
school age in the county. Of this number, 6,463 attended the 
public schools, but the great majority of children do not go before 
they are seven, and leave school before they are twenty; hence 
these figures do not represent the educational status of the coun- 
try. My report also shows 7,758 children between the ages of four 
^nd fifteen, 5,546 of whom attended our public schools. I have 
good reason to believe that nearly all the remaining 2,212, espe- 
cially between the ages of seven and fifteen, have attended private 
schools, — facts that speak well for the intelligence and public 
spirit of the citizens of the county. 

Statistics show that the per centage of attendance is highest in 
the immediate vicinity of the best schools. This is natural. If 
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the school is poor, the parent cares but little whether his child at- 
tends or not; if the school is good, the case is diflPerent. Believing^ 
that " as the* teacher, so is the school," I have endeavored to raise 
the standard of attendance by improving the quality of the 
teachers. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Three hundred and sixty- four applicants presented themselves at 
ten public and three private examinations. Of this number, fifty-^ 
four received third grade certificates, three, second grade, one,, 
first grade, and 134 limited, or for six months. 

While the large number of limited certificates adds materially 
to the work of the superintendent, still frequent examinations, by 
compelling continuous study, must ultimately redound to the ben- 
efit of the teachers. To secure better scholarship, I have raised 
the standard as high as seemed reasonable, with the supply of 
teachers and their opportunities for improvement, and I believe 
that in so doing, I am sustained by the best educational sentiment 
of the county. We have good high schools at Sheboygan Falls^ 
Plymouth, and Glenbeulah. The first two under the charge of Pro- 
fessors Anderson and Brier, each of whom is now entering upoa 
his fourth year of efficient work, and the last under the supervis- 
ion of Prof. Morin. These, in connection with our Institutes and 
Normal Schools, furnish us with excellent facilities for improve- 
ment. 

WISITATION. 

Since January Ist, I have made 170 visits to 112 schools, visiting^ 
every district in the county. I have given particular attention to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the common school studies, be- 
lieving that if our schools teach these and teach them well, they 
are doing their legitimate work. I found the majority of our win- 
ter schools doing good fair work. In summer, the terms are shorter 
and not as well attended, besides many of them are taught by 
young and inexperienced teachers. Money paid for school in July 
and August, as a genera! rule, is money wasted. The larger schol- 
ars have work to do at home, and the weather is " too hot " for 
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the little ones to study. They get tired and sleepy. I have urged 
districts, having four months summer schools, to arrange their 
term so as to have school in May and June, and then after the " hot 
spell " is over in September and October. 

TEACHERS. 

Visitation has convinced me that the chief need of our schools 
to-day, is a supply of thoroughly qualified teachers; but how we 
can obtain such a supply is not clear. Much can be done by intel- 
ligent action on the part of district boards in hiring only those 
teachers who hold good certificates. Teachers can do much for 
themselves by studying while they are teaching; and by study is 
not meant the mere accumulation of facts, but the discipline of 
thinking. A mind stored with facts, but without thought, is like a 
gun loaded with bullets but without powder. Thought is the pow- 
der that drives the facts to the mark. Thought alone can awaken 
thought, and as a true magnet acts upon steel, so the thinking 
teacher acts upon the minds of the pupils, rousing their latent 
powers into life and activity. No amount of facts stored, like un- 
threshed harvests, can offset habits of real thoughtfulness. If 
pupils are taught how to thinJc^ they will soon learn what to think. 
Here our system of teachers' examinations too often fails. We get 
facts but thought evaporates. 

A false idea of economy often induces districts to employ teach- 
ers whose qualifications are just a grade higher than their schools, 
forgetting that a teacher is valuable in proportion as his menta] and 
moral overplus surpasses that of his school. This overplus gives a 
teacher strength in the school room, and enables him to enforce 
order and maintain discipline without having recourse to harsh 
measures. Pupils cannot respect and will not obey a teacher who 
is painfully struggling to keep ahead of his scholars. We admire 
and respect whatever does its work with ease and grace; whatever 
tugs and struggles excites our pity and contempt. A good teacher 
acts as an intellectual leaven, a ferment inciting to life and activity, 
the otherwise dormant elements of the school. Mental activity, 
contagious enthusiasm, love for the work, and an honorable ambi- 
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tion should be placed amon^ the qualifications of the teacher. We 
will never reach our educational ideal until the examination for 
teachers shall be made to include the quality of mind possessed as 
well as the quantity of facts accumulated. 

TEXT-BOOK^. 

In the month of August, I issued a circular calling attention 
of districts to the " text-book problem." Since the annual meet- 
ing, many districts have investigated the subject more thoroughly, 
and have called special meetings for the purpose of taking action 
upon the same. I think that before the close of another year, the 
great majority of our patrons and school officers will see the wis- 
dom of the wholesome laws relating to text-books. ' 

INSTITUTE. 

Our institute was the largest ever held in the county. We en- 
rolled 159 teachers, with an average attendance of 137. Prof* 
Graham did good work, and made the institute in every sense a 
decided success. Hon. W. C. Whitford favored us with an able 
address. 

The institutes of Wisconsin are no longer an experiment. In 
them the educational thought of the county is shaped, and the 
teachers go away with a broader conception of their work, a deeper 
insight into the philosophy of human developement, and a firmer 
determination to do their duty " to the best of their ability." 

At the close of the institute, we organized a county teachers' 
association, and also took steps towards arranging an " exhibit " 
of the county schools in connection with our county fair. 

The educational sentiment of the county will compare favorably 
with the better counties of the state. We have a corps of earnest, 
ambitious, and wide awake teachers, and every effort towards im- 
provement has met with a cheerful response from them. 
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TREMPEALEAU COUNTY. 

MART BRANDENBURG, SUPERINTENDENT. 

According to the reports of the town clerks, for the year ending 
August 31, 1878, the number of children of school age in this 
county is 6,460, and the number in districts which have maintained 
school for five or more months is 6,372. The number enrolled in 
the public schools is 3,377. The number of days school has been 
taught is 9,950. The number of teachers required to teach the 
schools is ninety-four. The number of certificates granted is 126, 
of these four are first grade, six are second grade, and 116 are 
third grade. Though 126 certificates are granted, there are only a 
very few teachers unemployed. A few receive certificates limited 
to six months, and quite a class, hoping to raise their standing, 
write both spring and fall, and they are usually successful in their 
efforts. 

Ex- Superintendent Whiting reported fifteen schools visited by 
him. I visted eighty-two after the first of January, and made 130 
different visits. These visits generally occupied the greater part 
of one- half day. 

The whole amount of money paid out for school purposes during 
the year, is $28,789.89. The average wages per month of male 
teachers, this year, is $35.06, which is $3.39 less than for last year. 
The average wages per month of female teachers, is $28.22, which 
is $3.60 less than the last year. 

There are, properly speaking, only three graded schools in the 
county. The Trempealeau school has three departments, and the 
Galesville school also has three departments. The Arcadia school 
has four departments. These three schools are in good condition. 
More effective work, with a view to grading, is being done in 
Whitehall than heretofore. The school buildings in the county are 
generally pleasantly situated, comfortable and convenient, though 
some need repairs, and there are two which are really unfit for use. 

The number of districts which have purchased text-books, is 
twenty, and of this number, seven loan their books, and nine sell 
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them to their pupils. As no report was made, it is not known 
whether the remaining four districts loan or sell the books to the 
pupils. As far as as I have been able to learn, the plan of pur- 
chasing books by districts, where adopted, has given satisfaction. 

A two weeks institute was held at Galesville, commencing Au- 
gust 19th. Prof. J. B. Thayer, assisted by J. H. Cummings, con- 
ducted the exercises. Ninety-five working members were enrolled, 
and, although the weather was very warm and oppressive, the aver- 
age daily attendance was eighty-one. Each day, many of the citi- 
zens manifested their interest by visiting and listening to the exer- 
cises. Prof. McLaury, of the Galesville University, occupied part 
of two afternoons with the subject of kindergarten training and 
its advantages, which was very interesting, and, with many of the 
teachers, awakened a desire to know more of the subject. Rev. 
Mr. Moore, of Galesville, gave us a lecture, entitled ** The Palmy 
Days of English Literature, Essays and Essayists," which showed 
ripe scholarship. 

The examinations are a combination of oral and written work. 
There are five examination districts, and the time given to each 
district is three days. Jxist after the close of examinations, great 
b umbers of would be teachers come forward with certificates from 
other counties, or an old certificate granted some five or six years 
ago, by the county superintendent of this county, and ask to have 
them duplicated or extended. To duplickte a certificate, I have 
no right, and a third grade certificate, which is one year after date, 
has reached its greatest extent, and I will not try to extend it 
further, even if I had the power, which I have not. 

But there is still another class of these after-thinking and after- 
seeking applicants, who ask an oral examination. They generally 
make their appearance on Saturday afternoon, at near four o'clock, 
and state that they have a school engaged, which is to begin the 
following Monday morning. They virtually ask for a certificate 
without examination. To this class, I state, that in order to obtain 
a certificate, they must do just the same kind, quantity and quality 
of work that others have, no more and no less; and if they can do 
the work in three hours, which the regular teachers required three 
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days to do, all well, otherwise not so well. It seems to me that, to 
B, greater or less extent, county superintendents are responsible for 
those irregularities, and the only way to break up this shirking 
skulking band, is to treat them to the very thing they aim to avoid 
— thorough examination. 

Taken as a whole, our teachers are an earnest, ambitious, faith- 
ful, hard working, patient and persevering class, and I see no rea- 
son for discouragement. Only time is needed to reach an excel- 
lent standard, and to prove that the work of education in our com- 
mon schools is not only the foundation, but the preservation of our 
republic. 



VERNON COUNTY. 



O. B. WYMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 



SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 



Teachers' term reports show a larger attendance of pupils at 
school than during any previous year since these reports have been 
made. Still the reports show that nearly a fourth of the pupils 
of the county have not attended the public schools any part of the 
last year. The only means we recommend to cure the defects of 
irregular and non-attendance, is to raise the standard of school 
work to its proper sphere of training children to become intelli- 
gent, industrious, and law abiding men and women. We find the 
better attendance in those districts that employ well qualified 
teachers, and consequently support the more profitable schools. 
As a rule, the attendance of pupils increases in a direct ratio with 
the efficiency of the school. 

BUILDING AND REPAIRS. 

The buildings that have been erected during the past year, are 
commodious and well adapted to school purposes. In many sec- 
tions, the log school house has been replaced by a substantial 
frame building, well finished and furnished with patent seats and 
desks, apparatus, etc. The number of really poor school houses 
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is comparatively few, and we hope that ere long, every district will 
be supplied with a school building that will be in keeping with the 
development of the material resources of the county. 

Circulars were sent to district boards previous to. the annual 
meetings, calling their attention, among other things, to needed re- 
pairs on buildings, and it is with pleasure that we note the many 
instances where permanent improvements have been made. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A large number of districts have adopted a series of text- books 
within the past few months, arid many have adopted the plan of 
purchasing directly from the publishers, thereby saving from a third 
to a half of the usual retail prices. When the advantages of this 
system of purchasing from publishing houses by the quantity are 
more thoroughly understood, we think that a large majority will 
vote a tax to be used for that purpose. 

SCHOOL TERMS. 

The attention of school officers has been called to the fact that 
it does not pay any district to maintain school during any part of 
the months of July and August. The attendance during those 
months is very small, and teachers as well as scholars, are inclined 
to give way to that influence which seeks repose rather than earn- 
est, effective work. Many rural districts still adhere to the time 
honored custom of having two terms a year, one in the middle of 
the winter, the other during the intense heat of the summer. 
Schools may profitably be maintained during any part of the year, 
except in the months above mentioned, and it is hoped that dis- 
trict officers will investigate the matter, and so arrange the spring 
and summer terms that they will close during the latter part of 
June, at least before the Fourth of July. 

EXAMINATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 

Sixteen public examinations have been held, with an entire 

four second grade, and 167 third grade certificates have been issued, 
enrollment of 287 applicants for certificates. Three first grade. 
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making a total of 175 legally qualified teachers in the county. 
These examinations have been conducted by combining the written 
with the oral method, and we have dealt with general principles 
more fully than with technical points. Many questions have been 
introduced to test the teacher's general knowledge, as well as his 
knowledge of the branches required to be taught. We have en- 
deavored to use all the means in our power to induce teachers to 
study, not only the common branches, but the theory of teaching 
and the philosophy of human development. 

We have endeavored, also, to direct their attention to the work 
that seems to be the more important, and have recommended that 
more time be given to the elements of the common branches, and 
less to the advanced classes in higher arithmetic, algebra, and the 
higher studies. The work of our schools has been systematically 
arranged, and teachers, with but few exceptions, work by a care- 
fully arranged programme, a copy of which is placed on file in this 
office. Penmanship is receiving the attention it justly demands in 
most of our schools, and our scholars are taught to write a legible 
hand, as well as to extract the cube root of numbers. 

In view of the fact that nearly two- thirds of our pupils do not 
attend public school after they arrive at fifteen years of age, and 
believing that the " greatest good to the greatest number " is the 
true policy of school work as well ds of governments, we shall con- 
tinue to urge upon our teachers the necessity of laying the founda- 
tion broad and deep upon which the superstructure of the pupil's 
life, is, day by day, to be constructed, and we shall continue to 
recommend that considerable time be given to teaching the ele- 
ments of the common English branches. 

Two normal institutes have been held, one at Hillsborough, in 
April, with an enrollment of fifty, the other at Viroqua, for two 
weeks, with an enrollment of 126. Hon. W. C. Whitford visited 
the institute at the former place, and delivered a very interesting 
and profitable lecture on educational topics. At these institutes, 
instruction has been given in the approved methods of teaching, 
and teachers have been taught " how to teach." The benefits de- 
rived from institute work, have influenced the teachers of the 
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county to do better work, and to strive for higher attainments in 
the teachers' profession. We expect to hold at least two institutes 
during the coming year. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

One hundred and eighty-four official visits have been made, and 
we are satisfied that our schools have made fair progress during the 
past year. At these visits, we have endeavored to commend pupils 
and teachers for their meritorious work, and have kindly criticised 
existing defects. We have spent considerable time in conducting 
class exercises, and have endeavored to support teachers in main- 
taining thorough discipline. The attention of pupils and teachers 
has been repeatedly called to the care of school property. Marred 
desks and defaced walls exert a silent, but potent influence for 
evil. Public sentiment for the preservation of public property, is 
low at best, in this free land of ours, as indicated by pencilings 
and caricatures to be found in public places, from government 
buildings down to the country school house. But we are glad to 
note that there is a growing sentiment for the bettor in the schools 
of this county, and the too prevalent desire to efface and destroy 
school property, is being supplanted by the better spirit of true 
culture, which tends to preserve and protect the same. Much 
more needs to be done in this direction, and the improvement now 
commenced, will not be completed until every school building shall 
be freed from the stains of the rude and uncultivated. 

TEACHERS. 

The steady improvement and prosperous condition of our schools, 
are due to the zealous labors and well directed efforts of the earn- 
est, working teachers of the county. And while there are those 
who hold legal certificates that are not well qualified for the duties 
of the class room, still a large majority have proved themselves to 
be thorough end efficient teachers. Districts that desire the ser- 
vices of successful teachers, have now no need of employing those 
of the poorer class, as competent teachers can readily be engaged 
at reasonable rates. In appreciation of the services rendered by 
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our true teachers, and the valuable work by them accomplished, I 
feel that a debt of gratitude is justly due by a grateful public, and 
for their kindness in complying with the suggestions made for ad- 
vancing school work, I return to them my many thanks. 

The too prevalent practice of changing teachers every term, is 
being discontinued in some districts, but in many others, each suc- 
ceeding term introduces a new teacher to take charge of the 
school. Circulars to district clerks this fall, stated that " as a 
usual practice, it is poor policy to change teachers every term. If 
you have an incompetent teacher, you will not care to retain him. 
But if you have employed a teacher during the past year that has 
proved a successful and worthy worker — one that has labored for 
the advancement of your scholars and the interest of your school — 
it seems that his or her efforts ought to be appreciated and recog- 
nized, by being retained by the board for the coming term or year. 
By the united efforts and harmonious co-operation of teachers, 
parents, and school oflBcers, the public school system of this county 
will prove an enduring monument to our free institutions, and will 
form a protection against foreigner domestic foes, more formidable 
than standing armies and munitions of war. We extend our best 
wishes for the advancement of popular education and the con- 
tinned success of our public schools." 



WALWORTH COUNTY. 

FRED. W. ISHAM, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In reviewing the school work in this county during the past year, 
I find much that is gratifying and encouraging. A steady progress 
is observable in all directions, due to several causes, among which 
may be mentioned the salutary effect of teachers' institutes and 
normal school training, greater care in licensing only those teachers 
who are believed to be thoroughly competent, and more frequent 
consultation by district boards with the county superintendent in 
the selection of teachers. 
8 — SuPT. 
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There are 129 public school houses in the county, with accommo- 
dations for 7,500 pupils, and requiring 164 teachers; the schools 
have been attended by 6,641 pupils, and were maintained at an ex- 
pense of $54,731.99. 

The 252 qualified teachers of the county held certificates as fol- 
lows: Eleven, state certificates; sir, first grade county certificates; * 
fourteen, second grade; 221, third grade; 230 difi^erent persons were 
employed as teachers in the schools of the county during the year; 
thirty-five per cent, of the teachers in the eleven graded schools, 
and fifteen per cent, of the county teachers, occupied the same pos- 
itions as one year previous. No certificates were granted to per- 
sons under seventeen years of age. 

The annual teachers' institute was held in August, under the di- 
rection of Profs. J. Q. Emery and J. M. Rait; Prof. Chas. F. Zim- 
mermann gave instruction in industrial drawing during the first 
week; about one hundred actual teachers were in attendance, the 
average age being twenty-three years. 

It was the most successful institute, so far as results are con- 
cerned, ever held in the county, and was conjposed of an old and 
experienced class of teachers, who were already well informed in 
both the principles and practice work of their calling. No county 
in the state has more reason than Walworth to be proud of the 
energy, professional spirit, and devotedness of her teachers. 

Three years experience in this office, has confirmed my previous 
belief that the county superintendent can do his most efficient ser- 
vice for the schools in the matter of teachers' examinations; it is 
no small task to prepare, from year to year, new and suitable ques- 
tions for examinations, questions which shall be plain, practical, 
and comprehensive; then the applicants must be made to realize 
that every answer will be marked at precisely its face value, and 
that a certain fixed standard must be reached. 

Monthly reports are required, and have been promptly and regu- 
larly sent by all the teachers; these reports were not long drawn, 
embracing seventy-five or a hundred items, but short and easily 
compiled reports, embracing only items of greatest value. An 
educational column in the paper published at the county seat, has 
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proved of considerable service in communicating with the working 
force, but does not reach all. 

At a meeting of the county association in January last, the atten- 
tion of the teachers was called to the feasibility of a school exhibit 
at the county fair, a committee drafted a plan which was approved, 
the agricultural society allowed $25 to be oifered in premiums, and 
the teachers went to work. One great drawback was the limited 
time which intervened after the premium list was announced and be- 
fore the schools closed; in the country, the summer schools being 
composed largely of small scholars, the work was of necessity, 
simple and elementary. Specific directions in regard to the prepa- 
tion of the work, were sent to each teacher by the superintendent; 
and later on, questions were prepared and sent out for both the 
graded and country school examinations, these examinations being 
held on the same day in all the schools; and the work, consisting 
of maps, drawings, specimens of penmanship, pressed flowers, and 
written papers in arithmetic, grammar, and civil government, being 
sent in to the county superintendent's oflBce on the following Sat- . 
urday, where it was arranged, classified, bound in volumes of uni- 
form size, and labeled. The exhibit was assigned to one of the 
best places in Floral Hall, and a lady teacher placed in charge. 

Prof. Rock wood, of the Normal School at Whitewater, was chair- 
man of the committee which examined the work and awarded the 
premiums. The exhibit attracted a great deal of attention, and 
was carefully examined by the visitors at the fair, and as a whole, 
was very satisfactory and creditable to the schools. A similar ex- 
hibit will be prepared during the coming year. Several new school 
houses have been built in the county this season, and poor school 
buildings are fast becoming the exception and not the rule of here- 
abouts. The annual report, which I forwarded to your office some 
time since, is much more accurate and complete than last year — due 
largely to the greater care and exertion of the town clerks. The 
world moves on, and in nothing is this more visible than in the 
matter of providing for the educational wants of the children of 
the land. In building for the future, let us here as elsewhere, lay 
the foundations broad and deep, that the structure may be stately 
and enduring. 
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WAUPACA COUNTY. 

L. L. WRIGHT, SUPERINTNDENT 

The general progress of the schools in this county is, in a meas- 
ure, satisfactory. In most of them, the instruction which has been 
given is of an excellent character, the discipline good, and there 
has been a growth of healthy educational sentiment. The schools 
lack much of perfection or even of that excellence to which I hope 
and expect they will attain. Certain measures have been inaugu- 
rated, during the year, which have aided in producing a better state 
of affairs than has existed heretofore. There has been a reform 

in the matter of 

teachers' certificates. 

Some time previous to the examination, a circular was issued 
from this office, in which it was stated that no " licenses" would be 
granted, and that no private examinations would be given. These 
* rules, strictly adhered to, have largely increased the excellence of 
the teaching force of this county. Only enough teachers to fill the 
jschools have been given certificates. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Nearly one-half of the districts of this county purchase their 
books directly from the publishers. Some sell them to the pupils, 
others loan them. It is the result of my observation, that the loan- 
ing plan is the better. The books have not always been judiciously 
selected ; cheapness has been aimed at rather than quality. 

INSTITUTES. 

Two institutes have been held during the year. One in the 
spring, conducted by Prof. Graham, the other in the fall, conducted 
by the County Superintendent, very largely assisted by the promi- 
nent teachers of the county. The attendance at each one was about 
100. A great amount of good was accomplished. Under the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, there is nothing productive of so much 
^ood to schools as this institute work. 
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teachers' libraries. 

There are two in the county, containing about fifty volumes each. 
These supply excellent reading to the teachers at a very slight ex- 
pense. By paying three dollars, one may have the reading of fifty 
volumes. We expect to make large additions to the libraries the 

coming year. 

district boards. 

Many of the district boards have consulted the County Superin- 
tendent before engaging teachers. This is well. The Superintend- . 
ent by visitation becomes better acquainted than any one else, with 
the excellence of teachers and the needs of schools, and is, there- 
fore, prepared to advise intelligently. The Superintendent ought 
to be made by law a party to every contract between district and 
teacher. It seems to be the aim of most district clerks, as well as 
of the Superintendent, to have the work done in schools of a 
practical nature — the kind of work needed in every day life by 
farmers, mechanics, and business men. 

records and reports. 

There has been a conviction, for some time, that the records ordi- 
narily kept in country schools are insufficient. There has been 
issued from this office a form of record, including gene ral progress 
of school for each month, the exact amount of work accomplished 
by each class, the exact amount of work done by each individual 
of the class, with his standing in monthly examination. It also 
includes a list of examination questions and the programme of the 
school. It would seem that this is a record of both teacher and 
pupil, and will add greatly to the efficiency of succeeding teachers. 
An abstract of this record is made by the teacher and sent to the 
County Superintendent at the close of each month, together with 
other items relating to the work of the school. 

From the character of the workers and the excellent spirit mani- 
fested, the prospects for the coming year are good. 
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WAUKESHA COUNTY. 

JOHN HOWITT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In addition to the general statistics contained in my annual re- 
port, I submit the following items: 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Four new school buildings have been erected during the year, 
one a frame building of two departments, two of brick, and one of 
stone; all of which are ornaments to the districts in which they are 
built, being furnished with the latest school furniture. A number 
of school buildings have been remodeled and supplied with the best 
improved furniture, and I hope that the same sentiment may pre- 
vail which has arisen during the past year, until all the school dis- 
tricts in the county are supplied with good buildings and school 
furniture, also with globes, maps, charts, libraries, etc. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

In my official annual report of last year, I called the attention of 
district boards to section 53, school code, which makes it the duty 
of every district board to select and adopt a list of books to be used 
in each branch of study pursued in the school under their care, 
and forbids any change of books within the period of three years 
after adoption; and there has been a large increase in the number 
of districts making such adoption this year. The number of districts 
reported as purchasing under the law of 1875, for the years 
1877 and 1878, is given in the following table: 

Number of districts which have adopted a list of text- 1877. 1878. Inc. 

books 5 52 47 

Number of districts which purchase text-books 2 40 38 

Number of districts which sell text-books to pupils.. 40 40 

Number of districts which loan text-books 2 1 

• 

A large number of districts have adopted a list of text-books 
since I received the reports from town clerks, but the text-book 
problem seems to be solved, and the plan of district purchase is 
evidently growing in favor. Do not understand me as favoring any 
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particular series of text-book, though, I have my preference, and 
am willing to express that preference to district boards when asked. 
In certain districts, I do not think that they adopted the best books 
published at the present time, but I recommend that some uniform 
series of text-books be adopted in each district, as thereby the fre- 
quent changes which are made to the detriment of the schools, will 
be prevented, at least for the specified time. I do not think the suc- 
cess of a school depends so much, however, on the series of text- 
books used, as it does on the live, energetic, and skillful teacher. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pewaukee high school is the only one in the county, organized 
under the state law for high schools. The whole number of pupils 
registered is 101, average 43; teachers employed 1; number of 
terms, 2; number of weeks taught, 32. 

TEACHERS. 

According to the returns maie, the number of teachers required 
in all the schools is 143 — five more than last year, and the number 
actually employed some part of the year was 208. "We have to issue 
some limited certificates, (as quite a number receiving certificates 
do not intend to teach, but simply to test their knowledge of the 
subjects) to supply the demands of the schools. 

By referring to previous reports, I notice that the change of 
teachers is not so frequent as it used to be, especially in the better 
schools; and I have recommended where districts have teachers 
that are doing good, systematic, and thorough work, not to make any 
changes, if their services can be secured for a longer period. The 
frequent Change of teachers, I think, is a great detriment to our 
common school system, as well as irregularity in attendance by the 
pupils. 

COMPULSORY LAW. 

Notwithstanding the opposition to compulsory education, I 
would like to see the legislature pass some law that would compel 
those parents who neglect the proper education of their children, 
to do their duty by them, as I think it but just for the state to re- 
quire every child that is capable, to be educated at least in the 
common branches. 
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PEIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The returns or estimates of children attending private schools, 
are more complete than usual, and, I think; approximate to accuracy. 

LIBRARIES, ETC. 

I have recommended an increase of libraries in the districts 
throughout the county; also of globes, maps, charts, etc. The 
necessity of the above is so evident to the careful observer, that it 
needs no comment, and I would here state that the majority of the 
districts have shown a commendable interest in supplying these 
essentials, but still there is^ a great chance for improvement. 

Webster's dictionary. 

During the past year, a large number of the distritJts have been 
resupplied with Webster's Revised Dictionary, and it is hoped that 
during the coming year, all the district unsupplied will avail them- 
selves of the opportunities given by the state for procuring the 
same. 

TOWN clerks' reports. 

Town clerks' reports, I think, approximate nearer to accuracy 
than usual, and I trust that no imperfect reports will be made by 
district clerks to town clerks the coming year, and then our statis- 
tics will be correct in every particular. 

INSTITUTE — NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

A very successful and unprecedently large institute was held in 
the month of April, conducted by Prof. Salisbury. He made the 
session very pleasant, interesting, and profitable to the teachers of 
the county. The number of working members enrolleS was 14:5» 
Some of the more prominent educators of the state were present, 
of whom I may mention, Hon. W. C. Whitford, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hon. W. H. Chandler, Regent of State Normal 
Schools, and Prof. Rock wood, of the Whitewater Normal School. 
All the prominent educators of the county were present, of whom 
I will mention only a few, viz: Profs. North, Rankin, Miller, Hub- 
' bard, Radcliflfe, and Cory. A very interesting and instructive lec- 
ture was delivered by Hon. W. C. Whitford, Superintendent of Pub- 
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lie Instruction, before the institute and the citizens of Waukesha. 
We intend to hold an institute the coming spring, for we find the 
instruction given seems to create new Zealand energy in the teach- 
ers for their work, and, I think, it is carried with profit into their 
schools. • 

A larger number than usual have been nominated by the super- 
intendent to the different Normal Schools of the State, and a large 
nutnber of our teachers, teaching at the present time, have, to some 
extent, been educated in them. 

VISITATIONS, ETC. 

All the schools in the county have been visited twice, and some 
three times during the past year. Number of different visits made, 
273^, thirty-three more than last year. I try to make my visits un- 
expected to both teachers and pupils, observing the routine of the 
school room, classifications, recitations, etc., and sometimes exam- 
ining classes. The register is examined to see if it is kept accord- 
ing to law; the condition of the school building, library, maps, 
furniture, etc., is ascertained and noted, as well as the teacher's 
theory, government, and ability to teach. Such suggestions as I 
think are required for the benefit of the school, are made to the 
pupils and teachers. 

I have now started to visit the schools of the county for the win- 
ter term, and will continue my work until all are visited. You will 
readily see that to visit 143 schools in one winter term, the visits 
cannot be long; not so long as we would like, to ascertain the abil- 
ity of the teachers as well as the true condition of the school. 

CONCLUSION. 

Notwithstanding the general depression of business, the people 
of Waukesha county have kept their eye, as they have always done 
in the past, steadily on their educational interest, knowing that the 
future welfare of the state and nation depends on the intelligence 
of the citizens. I would not say any thing boastingly, but a care- 
ful comparison of the condition of our schools at the present time, 
with those of the past, will show a gradual improvement in effi- 
ciency and usefulness, as a greater interest is manifested in the 
cause of education. 
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WAUSHARA COUNTY. 

J. H. TOBIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The general condition of the public schools in this county is good; 
the interest taken in them by the people is undiminished; numer- 
ous new and renovated school houses, and the very large attendance 
of the teachers at the institutes, are positive proofs of this. 

/ This year the total expenditure for school purposes was $21,595.15. 
Of this amount $2,302.70 was expended for building and repairing, 
and $812.34 for apparatus and libraries. Six new school houses 
have been erected; two in Rose, and one each in Marion, Hancock, 
Bloomfield, and Warren. The one at Austin was built at a cost of 
$598. It is a neat frame building, 26 by 40, in a pleasant location, 
And is a monument to the enterprise and public spirit of the people 
in the district. 

The school house at Wild Rose was erected at a cost of $492.05, 
which includes cost of site, etc. It has patent desks, and is also a 
credit to the people of the district. No special reports have been 
received concerning the school houses, though I believe they are 
adequate to the present needs of the districts. 

Since January 1st, I have had 280 applicants for examination. Of 
this number, 134 received certificates, one of the first grade, fourteen 
of the second, and one hundred and nineteen of the third. At 
the present time there are oue hundred and forty-three persons 
holding certificates in this county, and ninety-eight is the number 
required to teach the schools. During the year, 171 different 
teachers were employed. All but four of the schools have been 
visited by me, and the number of different visits was 179. These 
visits have generally occupied a half day each. Owing to the 
mildness of the winter and springy, several districts continued 
their schools, with short vacations, thus closing before the " heated 
term." 

Teachers' Institutes of six weeks each, held at Poysippi and Plain- 
field, were largely attended, and good interest preserved throughout 
the sessions. The lecture and visit by Hon. W. H. Chandler did 
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very much to encourage those present in the work. These, insti- 
tutes were under the very excellent management of Ptof. Graham, 
whose thorough, earnest work will long be remembered with pleas- 
ure by those who were in attendance. Mr. T. S. Chipman assisted 
in the spring, Mr. D. W. Dunlap in the fall. Allow me to add 
that it is the earnest wish of every working teacher in this county 
that Prof. Graham be appointed here again, at the pleasure of your 
Institute committee. 

The course of study sanctioned by your committee on institutes, 
for our ungraded district schools, is, I think, a move in the right 
direction. Such a system or plan has long been needed, and it is 
my intention to prepare for its adoption in the schools of this county 
at no distant day, as I firmly believe it will insure a more definite 
work with a more definite object to be reached. 

EXTRACT PROM THE STATISTICAL REPORT. 

Number of children of school age in county 4,921 

Number of days school has been taught by qualified teachers 18, 658 

Number of school houses 93 

Number of teachers required 98 

Number of applicants for examination since January 1 280 

Number of certificates granted 134 

Number of difierent teachers em ployed... 171 

Average wages paid male teachers per month $30 05 

Average wages paid female teachers per month $19 57 

Number of days teachers' institutes held 57 

Number enrolled at teachers' institutes 227 

Nominations to Normal schools 3 

Oflicial visits by me to schools 179 



WOOD COUNTY. 

GEO. L. WILLIAMS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

/ 

As a whole, the schools of this county are in a prosperous con- 
dition, being supported by a general sentiment of the people health- 
ful and growing. As shown by the financial part of my report, 
$3,362.45 have been expended for building and repairing, an increase 
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of $1,820.30 over last year. Four new school houses have been, 
completed, and one to cost about $1,000 is now in process of con- 
struction; If the financial statements of last year and this are cor- 
rect, $7,787.67 more has been expended for all school purposes for 
the year just closed than for the preceding one. The attendance 
of pupils also shows a good advance, being from 865 to 1,291, a 
gain of 426, while the actual increase of school children in the 
county is but 265. Hence, I am of the opinion that educational 
matters in this county are in a fairly thriving condition. 

The soil in this section is varied, being in the south and south- 
east parts of the county generally poor, yielding but scant returns 
for the farmer's labor, while in the center and north and northwest 
portions the soil is rich, and the returns of labor bountiful. That 
these variations should exert an influence upon the schools is not 
strange, and while in one district a tax of five to seven per cent, is 
required to meet simply the ordinary expenses of a five months' 
school, with a teacher at $20 per month, another district maintains 
an eight months' school, with a teacher at $30 per month, with a 
tax of less than one per cent. Such contrasts are not rare in this 
county, and frequently is it true that the number of children in 
the district maintaining but five months' school with so heavy a 
tax, far exceed those of the district having eight months' school 
with so light a tax. Can any farther argument be needed than 
the bare statement of the facts, to prove that some more uniform 
method of supporting our public schools is demanded in the in- 
terest of justice and a due regard for the education of the rising 
generation? A uniform state tax, or the establishment of a fund 
for the assistance of the poorer districts in the state, is certainly 
needed. 

A few districts in the county are badly in debt, owing, in some 
instances, to unwarranted ventures, and in others to dishonest of- 
ficials and "straw-bondsmen." Hence, some districts report wages 
paid female teachers as $35 and $40 a month, when, in fact, teach- 
ers are obliged to take orders for pay and keep them for a year or 
two^ or sell at a sacrifice of twenty to thirty per cent. 

Thirty-seven districts are reported in the county, an increase of 
three over last year; of these, thirty-six have reported, and but 
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two of the whole number have had not less than five months school 
taught by a qualified teacher. One district had no school during 
the past year, and one had a school five months or upwards taught 
by an unqualified teacher. The officers of this district are noted 
for their disregard of law and right, and. seem determined to main- 
tain their unenviable position in spite of my earnest request and 
the 'sentiment of a better, but smaller class of the district in which . 
they live, and this, too, whether the one hundred children are prop- 
erly taught or not taught at all. It would seem that some punish- 
ment for the fault of its officers, other than the depriving of the 
whole district of its share of the appropriation, should be provided 
for such cases. 

All but ten districts have adopted a list of text-books, and twenty- 
five have made district purchases of books. The only cause for 
regret in this connection is, that some unscrupulous parties have 
taken advantage of the ignorance of some of the school boards, 
and have succeeded in placing a set of almost worthless books in 
the hands of the children to remain three years and upwards. 

The two Institutes held during the year, with Prof. J. B. Thayer 
as conductor, have resulted in great good to the teachers of the 
county. The attendance has been good, including nearly every 
teacher in active work. The examinations this fall show a marked 
improvement in the status of those examined over last spring. Few 
. certificates for longer time than six months have been issued, and 
those to only such as are known to have been eminently successful 
in teaching, and attain an average-standing of ^\ on examination. 
Under this plan teachers are stimulated constantly, rather than pe- 
riodically, just before an examination. Onward and upward is our 
aim. 
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CLARK COUNTY. 

JOHN S. DORE, SUPERINTENDENT. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

The whole number of districts reported as having adopted text-books ... 45 

The whole number of districts reported as having purchased text- books. 42 

The number of districts which loan books to the pupils 33 

The number of districts which sell books to pupils 9 

The number of districts in which no series of books has been adopted, as 

reported, is 22 

The law requiring district boards to adopt a series of text-books 
for each school district of this state, has been disregarded in this 
county, as shown by the above figures, and to the positive injury of 
the school in each district where school officers have thus neglected 
this important duty. No vote of the electors of a school district 
is necessary, but the district board should meet together and adopt 
some regular series of text-books, make a record of their action, 
and furnish their teacher with a list of the books thus adopted. 
The system of district purchase is growing in popular favor, and I 
hope soon each school district in Clark county will purchase all 
the books required in the schools. By this system of district pur- 
chase, direct from the publishers or their wholesale agents in Chi- 
cago, at least forty per cent, of the cost is saved to the people, and 
the schools are promptly and fully supplied with the books needed. 
There is also another great saving in having the books used until 
worn out, instead of being thrown aside but slightly or partially 
worn. While it is the duty of the board to adopt a uniform series 
of text-books in each district, they have no authority to make the 
purchase of a supply of text-books without a vote of the people of 
the district, either at an annual meeting or at a special meeting 
called for that purpose. There are some districts in this county 
where at least one-half of the value of the school the past summer 
has been lost to the people, for lack of a proper supply of a uni- 
form series of text-books. In my judgment, it is better, if it can- 
not be done without, to shorten the terms of school till enough 
shall be saved to supply all the books needed. I have no special 
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interest in any particular series of books, and as all of the leading 
publishers offer about the same term tb districts, it is of more im- 
portance that a uniformity be secured and a sufficient supply pro- 
cured, than what particular books shall be adopted. All of our 
leading publishing houses are sending out good books, and district 
officers will not go far astray in dealing with any of the well known 
firms direct. I have sent the names of all school district clerks to* 
the several publishing houses, and catalogues giving prices and 
terms have been sent by each to all districts, so without trouble or 
expense, all may know just what they can do with each firm. It is 
as well for district officers, as for individuals, to be cautious in deal- 
ing with unknown traveling agents. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The reports of town clerks are very imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory, as regards financial statistics, showing clearly that school 
district officers do not keep in a proper manner their accounts 
with their several town treasurers; and I may add, it is also more 
than likely that town treasurers do not always keep their accounts 
carefully, and give to each school district treasurer, with any school 
money they pay him, a clear and definite statement in writing of 
the source from whence the money so paid over was received,, 
whether it is school district tax, county, or state school money. 
The duty of making such statement ought not to be neglected by 
either the county treasurer, or any town treasurer; whenever any 
school money is paid over by either of these officers, he should state 
definitely and correctly the account upon which such money is 
paid. 

The actual expense to the tax-payers of Clark county for each 
of the 1869 pupils who have attended school, is $13.48. If the 
1,205 school children who have not attended school during the past 
school year, could have received their share of the benefits of this 
large expenditure, the cost per scholar would be reduced to $8.2^; 
By the absence of these 1,205 school children from the schools of 
this county, there is an absolute loss in money of $9,805.10; and if 
to this large sum now lost, we add the losses from the irregular at- 
tendance of those who are reported as having attended school^ 
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which I find by reference to my Teachers' Monthly Reports to be 
an average of one-fourth, equal to $3,861.60, this makes an abso- 
lute loss of $13,776.72; or more than one-half of all the money ex- 
pended for school purposes is wasted, because of the non-attend- 
ance and irregular attendance of pupils at school. I say wasted, 
because while provision is thus made for all the children of the 
county to attend school, these advantages and opportunities are not 
half improved. 

To secure the prompt and regular attendance of all these chil- 
dren at school, and thus save and utilize the whole of this vast 
sum of money so freely contributed by the people for the educa- 
tion of all the children, has been ray constant study since I came 
into office. And this is the one question connected with our 
common schools, that to-day, demands the earnest work as well 
as thought, not only of the superintendent, but of all school officers, 
and in fact of every intelligent citizen of the county. Whether 
so large a share ;of our children shall grow up to manhood and 
womanhood without that education and discipline of mind that 
shall fit them for usefulness in life, as well as for intelligent citizen- 
ship, is an important question that school officers and teachers as 
well as the fathers and mothers, should meet and fairly answer. Is 
it not their duty, as well as mine, as public officers or citizens, so 
far as they direct, control, or influence the educational work of the 
county, to see that it is well performed, and that there is no lack 
of interest on their part, and no failure to provide in a proper way 
for the efficient performance of the work their official action so 
largely influences or controls? This vast sum of $50,000 invested 
in school property, and the $25,000 annually expended in support- 
ing the schools of Clark county, shows in a way that cannot be mis- 
understood how highly the people prize the education of their chil- 
dren. 

In my office, I have begun a thorough and systematic work, the 
the object of which is to reach out to those homes where are found 
children absent from school. In the teachers' examinations, this 
subject has been pressed upon them in many ways, and also defin- 
ite answers have been required of each as to what he or she would 
do in this direction, if licensed to teach. In some instances, this 
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subject has beeu,tr.e9,ted,l^htly, eFfilft^yol^tei^ch^s^^aud they are 
teaqher^ no Jongp. ,Ih^vp ^ajso reqw^fi ia monjbjbly. report from 
the teachers, .one obje<5t; of whiieh is to givfs them a strong desire fpr 
a large a^d regular atteixdance. The te^phjer's r:epoi:<jqf school en- 
gagement tpUce^ ^ ^7 po^sessio^ tl^^ la^ta and ipfprmaf io^ neces- 
sary that I may know when eack ^cl^op^ is in session^ the names a.iid 
post-qiBcp address of school o:i$CQrs^d. teaqbers, as ^^q .the wages 
per ijaontb apd length of term, wbicl^ will aid m|^ next year ini ob- 
taining a^ correct find pojnpletQ aqcpunt qI th^ ; amount emended 
fpr teaqh^rsVwages, The e^^aininatipn of; teachers Ms been ma^e 
very thorough,, requirinig of ej^ch ^ppUcant . twp fi|Jl days of cqi?,- 
stant and yigorous iwqrk* ,;, , : ,. . . , ; . _ 

I Ji^ve b^ld.twelyp p^bljijC ex^njLJ^/itipns \n different parts of the 
counnty, aUen^ed by 1^77 AppliA^ntij^jipfl bay^ griintjBicJ niujety-tbree 
certi^cate^, Ap ^^p^^^W session '^y^ hipld a^t tjje examina4;ions 
at Colby an^ Green wpod, an4 I fcelii, als,p> a special examination 
later. To th^se examinations X h^ye given, perhaps^ a larger 9hare 
of my tim^ than many- would thii^k p^cessary^ Th^ prep9,ration of 
que^tfons of a plain and practical, i?aji,ifre^^hat sha,ll fairly and jet 
thorpjugibly tie^t the teacher's kno^^^e, and jthe examij?p.tion and 
marking pf their answers, ^eing aver 4,500 pfges. of, legal-cap pap^r, 
cannot be done prppedy in^ve/yspejedy, manner. . X^^e^e answers 
all require^ careful fe^diifg andi^lps^ nift'^ing, of whiph I have made 
a permanent recqnj) shpwing t^he standing pf ea.ch applicant in each 
and all of the branches required by law. , , . * 

The cqrjespondence pf this offipe is quite extensivp, and np Mg^t 
tax upon^my niin^. As,a i;ule,,I yjEiceiy^ twp op thriPMe^ -letters each 

day reqni^ing an answer, ^a^^d oft j^n.>*l?**/W?^©^ nesOj^si^^ates j^n 

. I . . ...... 

examination, of the st^^tute and parefiu)^ thpught, to ma^e- jit satisfac- 
tory to mypeilf and pf u^^ tp ^hose |!pjr,w;hpsje, benefit it Js written. 
This porr^^ppntdenccb^^ all been promptly and Qaresfuljy answered. 
An institute of t wo wpek^Jifias be^n J^^ld during ^he past year, at- 
tended: by fifty -five, persons,. , who ^ithef ^renpiy^c^ expect .sooi| to 
bpcpme teapberf^ :The ^t^^hj^r^ hajV.Ci.gpne, p^t tp .their .wprk, ^afjt^r 
a^tjie^ding, tjbis i^ituteo,,wjt^ ambi^ipn^.^^J^e,^ ft^^p 
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their work in the school room will show good results from their 
two weeks' training and instruction at the institute. 

As to the future, I have only to say it is my intention to keep- 
the standard of teachers' qualifications, in all respects, fully up to 
what I have required in the past, and to raise the standard of schol- 
arship slightly at each examination ; also, to visit during the year, at 
least once, each school in the county. 

As to reports, I propose to continue the use of those I have 
begun, and for some time I have been to work upon another blank,, 
which I intend to use, when arranged to suit me. This will show 
more definitely the actual condition of each school, and exhibit the 
progress made during each term. In preparation of this blank, I 
am aided by some of the members of the Board of Regents of our 
State Normal Schools, and I think it will be a great aid in the direc- 
tion of attendance and thoroughness of work in all of the schools* 

I propose, during the coming year, to hold an institute at Colby 
and another at Greenwood, of one week each. These will proba- 
bly be held just before the spring examinations. Another of at 
least two weeks' duration, will be held at Neillsville next fall. I 
regard the work of the institute very useful, especially to the 
younger teachers of Clark county. The good attendance at our 
institute this fall, and the interest manifested till its close, with the 
promptness and willingness with which each and every one per- 
formed the work assigned him, induce me to give more time to 
institutes the coming year, than has ever been the custom in our 
county. 

It is, perhaps, fair for me to make the statement that when I 
came into office, I found much of the work in our largest schdbls 
had been done in a very superficial and imperfect manner. I at 
once began a vigorous attack upon that system of conducting our 
schools, and continued the work of reformation, until to-day; and 
now those schools are models of thoroughness, and are doing, in a 
satisfactory manner, the solid work desired. 

In my associations with the people as I have visited di£ferent 
parts of the county, I have been most kindly treated everywhere; 
and only regret that my time for this, the most pleasing and agree- 
able, part of the work of my office, has been so limited. 
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W. A. WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The reports of the town and city clerks have, as a general thing, 
been correct in form and matter. I believe, however, that those 
reports are still too long and complicated, and that mucl\ saving in 
timeand labor can be made by their greater curtailment without 
consequent loss to their value educationally. 

During the current year 148 licenses were granted, three of the 
first grade, eight of the second grade, and 137 of the third grade. 
The preceding year 135 persons received licenses, showing an in- 
crease in the number licensed the present year. The standard re- 
quired for certificates has been raised somewhat during the year, 
the teachers being stimulated to greater, and generally, successful 
labor. It seems to me that a superintendent can in no way benefit 
his county more than by giving school officers an opportunity to 
select teachers from the best material at command. The indis- 
criminate granting of licenses not only directly and greatly injures 
schools, but represses that healthy desire for better scholarship 
among teachers that can be so easily and successfully cultivated . 
If the ignorant as well as the competent be rewarded, the able and 
ambitious teachers are not stimulated to work while the indolent 
repose confidently and trustfully in the betrayal of the public by 
its sworn conservators. 

All the schools of the county were visited during the year, the 
majority of them twice. In the visitation particular attention has 
been paid to methods of instruction and the classification of the 
scholars. Teachers' meetings have aided greatly in these direc- 
tions. 

A large number of those heretofore engaged in teaching in the 
county have engaged in other pursuits the present year, the teach- 
ing force of the county being thereby reduced below the number 
required to fill the schools. Various causes have contributed to 
this state of affairs, but the chief one in all probability is the re- 
duction of wages in some portions of the county. This reduction 
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has not, however, been as great as|it first appeared. Better times 
will, in all probability, remedy this matter, and the better class of 
teachers will be induced to oontini^e in the business. 

The report from this county does not fairly indicate the number 
of districts that buy text-books directly from publishers fen i^ iifett to 
pu^ls. The pkft is meeting'with general fdvor, giving sat? sfttfetibii 
itt every oAse tried. I still believe, however, that if sbmfe \AditL ti^ 
be idtlrodticed by which books can be secured through the regdlar 
avenues of trade at something near the price pfeid by diStrictd'to 
publishers^ it would be in many ways preferable. ' ' ■ 

The era of better scho<:^ houses seems to be dawtiirig. ' Si^vfertll 
good buildings have been built during the pkst year^ artd pr6jiftibl& 
are on foot iookins^to the Construction of sevet*al tnore diii^inlg'th^ 
coming ye^at. The plan^ and arrangements of some of thei^tie# 
buildings are worthy of imitation, while others exhibit ia' Vabt ^ 
iidaptability to the purposes of school work greatly out of harbw^ 
^itb their cdst. A lack of apparatus suitable to the prober ciirty- 
ing" On of schbbl work, exists in the majority Of the schools. ■ DiS^- 
triot boards do not and cannot be led to see this watit,^ attidt/are 
-very slow to avail themselves of c^portunities of securihjg ^he'efted 
articles.- ' • '■■' • •■••' -^^ '■ '^y- 

The Institute, under the leadership of Mr. Orabatn^waS^^ welt in- 
tended, the majority of those refgistered being males;- ^be'^bod 
effects of the work have been seen in the schools of thos^ te^l^lw*'* 

who were in attendance. . .« /.- ■". 
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T. L. WRIGHT, SUP:pRIN:;'ENDE];f T 

We^ave the' impres&ion that the public sohoods o£ • Beloii hmve 
ftttajcited I to ^ : degree^ of proaperity. aiod excellence more th jmi <Mxia> 
r^ta^y* l: The causes ^SMDoatrilni ting t^ this result, to us actei quite* ap^ 
paciept.^' In tihie.&rst^placef out citizeu9 are imited sand barim>iiiotis 
in their appreciation of the value of^^is mstitationv . ' • v -> 
. . Xq the :*next /pjaee^ the organization of our school boardr Ib < tiot 
iQ{ade ^pendeafi, in any respect^' on aooj other coppoFation or poTWr 
!n4oR8utever# sThe.amount offundsdeeimed requisite for ail ponpbsieB 
oo(iiaeetied;W'lth sustaining the- sohools,,is deteraihied by Totbe €iif 
thi» board, and the /money is collected by the oity-treasureryto* 
^tbjer.witfa/this other taxes,. !and t(henr paid oirer to thier treasurer >of 
the/sohobLboard.-.-.: ••. .■-■='•■■.-:.•,. ^^ V. --."••j/-^ '■•■■.'■ ■t 

• : Im the! third* places the same deg reet of liberal and cbn>fiding trea/t^ 
ment, twhioh the people, extend to the bbardy is by tbe< board^xi 
tended; to theiteaehers. . Tkey/aremot erampedymanaeledyandr sham 
of all reasonable indapendencey as intelligeniladiesj and gentlemen; 
and. as. competent teaohei*s; It is. not supposed that beeaase tliey 
beoonie teachers, they have^ therefore^ relinquished all belf respeot^ 
all common sense, and: their discretion and sound jadgment; 
H«noe,t they are left essentially to .the exercise of their own '^ood 
sense in their methods of discipline, management, and teadbing 
We beKevethis feature of our policy indispensable to the greatest 
success. No teacher, if possessed of the- proper tact to become^^ 
teacher, can work so well on the plan of another as on his own. 

In the next place, our plan of examination of pupils for advance- 
ment, we think to be the only reasonable and just one. The re- 
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suit is not allowed to depend on one final annual examination. The 
monthly reports during the year are to be taken into the account, 
to modify, if need be, th e yearly examination. Nor then is the re- 
sult deemed complete and satisfactory, until the teacher's private 
judgment, relative to qualification in each case, is combined with 
the whole. 

Our system of graduation from the high school also works to its 
advantage, we think. * * 

We have three courses of study: "The classical," " The general,'* 
which is partially classical, and " The English and scientific," four 
years being required for each course. Pupils completing either are 
entitled to the diploma of graduation in accordance with the course 
taken. The largest n umber receiving diplomas at any one gradu- 
ating exercise, has been eighteen; the smallest number five; but 
only one year so small a number as the latter. 

But the most important of all the means used, are the habitual, 
earnest endeavors of the principal and teachers, both by precept 
and example, to impress the minds of the pupils with a true sense 
of the proprieties of life, and to stimulate their efforts to make 
themselves respected, honored, and useful in the world. ' These in- 
fluences, in their silent way, work with power to mold young minds 
to true excellence of character, and thus to make well behaved, 
industrious children and youth. Thus they advance with all due 
rapidity in their various branches of study, as the means to a noble 
end, while governed, unconsciously perhaps, by a higher respect for 
moral qualities than for any acquisitions of mere learning. 

• We believe in a more general, earnest habit on the part of teach- 
ers in this direction. We fear many are not aware of their owu 
power in this matter. They seem to forget that youth, and even 
children, as well as grown people, are governed by popular senti- 
ment. The true teacher can so create and control this sentiment 
as greatly to abridge his own labors in the management and instruct- 
ion of his pupils. 
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FORT HOWARD. 

W. H. BARTRAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith transmit my second annual report, and take pleasure 
in stating that the schools in this city are in a very prosperous con- 
dition. The statistics in my report are, in many respects, quite 
satisfactory. The per cent, of attendance upon the number en- 
rolled, is indicated by ninety-two, an attendance never before 
equalled in this city. 

During the past two years, an earnest effort has been made in 
this city to establish a more complete grading of schools, and to 
bring them to a higher standing of thoroughness and efficiency. 
Our board has brought a strong influence to bear upon teachers and 
pupils, and upon the parents themselves. They have adopted rules 
and regulations more specific and direct than ever existed before. 
The results of this action are seen in the larger attendance and the 
greater regularity and promptness of pupils, and the greater una- 
nimity of feeling and effort on the part of the teachers. The atti- 
tude of the mass of people towards the schools, is friendly; and 
their friendliness has resulted, from the persistence of the authori- 
ties, in making the schools essentially places for honest and earnest 
study of the elements of citizenship. 

We have kept very free from sectarianism, and all other elements 
which so often produce discord and ill feeling. Protestant and 
Catholic, Jew and enlightened "Heathen, alike co-operate with us 
in building up and maintaining a thorough school system. 

A large majority of our teachers are retained from year to year. 
They are earnest, faithful, and experienced, and are making teach- 
ing a profession. We hold teachers' meetings semi-monthly, and 
find them productive of much good. Recitations, methods of in- 
struction, school government, and discipline, are the principal sub- 
jects considered at our meetings, thus securing harmony and uni- 
formity in our school work. 

We come now to speak of parents, whose power and influence 
do so much to secure or prevent success in our public schools. If 
parents vnll properly command their children at home^ hold \.\^^\s3c 
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in due subjection to parental authority, they will be easily governed 
at school. If they send ^hem to fsc^ol 0^asonably every day, from 
the beginning to the close of the term, and work togther with the- 
teacher in all respects, suobei^s il3 sure to follow.- Our school regis- 
ters, cont9,iii very many jnark^ for fibse^ca and tari^epsf n/^ii(l itTis- 
be}ieye(i that they woul^ be much Jess numerous, if pjftro^tS; fii^^ 
gu^ardjans were not negligent iji.the perfprisnance pf tjijeir V^Q^ 
sapi;e$ dgity. Irregular attendance is the greajf-bainoiof 9u,r,p^bli(^, 
sphools. T ^ . ,, . :. . 

Any close observer will perceive that by placipg a child ^iipder, 
daily instruction and discipline in^ the school room, tp b,^ gpy«fji;ipd 
and drilled, and plied with good motives, and tiaug^t ^elfj Q9ntroI^ 
punished for wrong doing, and rewarded for gpodbehaYipr^.ajQorA^r 
force of unmeasured extent is constantly, bfpugh.t to bear,, .^bu^ 
the. j^phool room becomes a vast insurance office to tb^ stat;e%to. 
guarantee that its inmatets shaU be found, in the coding, , yi^i^^,^. 
am^ong the sober and industrious ranks of th^ comnmnlty, apd, ^pt^« 
in her alms-houses, jails, and state prispi^s. .. 

To sustain our public schools^ therefore, with a, liberal hapd^.i^a^^, 
to^atch over them with an ever wakeful vigilance, i^ to - su,Ip^e|^!B-^ 
most aurely the future well-beinff of the state* Our fij^e .instil^?, 
tions. are safe, and o^r. country is impregnable^ only 150 long 9^ tbj^- 
people shall be characterized by a brpad intel^genpe f^pd >a^ bfgj^^ 
chri^stian morality. \ " .^ .// 
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GfeAND RAPIDS. 

TJttOS:. W. CmXTaNDBN-,.BUPBR?NTKNI)?!NTb ; = 

i submit herewith the annual report required by law of th^ con- 
dition of the schpols of tills city, together with the census of thf6 
number of persons of school age resident here. 

Owing to the depression of business of all kinds, that has pte-' 
vailed throughout the country for so long a time, the tax leviied' for 
school purposes in this city has been only partially collected for 
some years, and owing to this and Other causes the district, ever 
since its organization in 1874, has been unable to pay the salaried^ 
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of the teachers as they became due; thus a large residue of indebt- 
edness on this account has been carried over from year to ^ year, 
with apparently little prospect 6t relief/ In iJurie 187?!, the boahi 
of edupation Vesblvei to recommend the levy of a tax sufficient in 
amount, if collected in full, to carry on the' schools for the usual' 
term of thirty-six weeks; but resolved, furthermore, that tlie schools 
should be closed wlien ever the funds in the treasury should be ex- 
hausted, and to insert a clause to that etfect in at! contracts made 
with the teachers for the term' of 1S77-1878, and ordered the publica- 
tion of these resolutions in the local newspapers/ 

In February, 1878, the treasurer reported to the board that the' 
funds in his hands were exhausted, and moved that the schbolis be 
at once closed in accordance with the terms of the above mentioned 
resolution. Inasmuch as a school month had ended some little time 
before, and as it seemed rather unjust to all concerned to close the 
term abruptly and' without any notice whatever being given, it 
T^as decided to carry on the schools for the remainder of the cur- 
rent month, and to give notice to all concerned that they woiild be " 
closed at the end of that .time. 

This was accordingly done, and our schools were closed from the 
15th of March tb the &d of September, a period of nearly six 
calendar months. It is needless to say that the action of the 
board provoked npuch unfavorable comment, at the time; feut it 
seemed to be in accordance with the judgment of the tax-payers of 
the district, as shown by their votes at the annual school meetjing, 
TVhich was held but a few days after the closipg of the schppls, when 
the feeling in regard to the matter was probably at its greatest 
height J two out of three of the members of the old board were then 
r.eelected, and the third doubtless would h^-ve, been, had he been 
eligible as a C0.n4idate. , 

A similar line of conduct has been determined upon for the pres- 
ent year, and all contracts \yith teachers have been made under 
conditions in consonance therewith. The district is l^owever so 
much. more favorably situated financiallv, that it is earnestly hoped 
l^hat the schools can be carried on for the full terra of nine months, 
and that there will be in future no necessity whatever for closing 
them except for the usual vacations. 
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The census of persons of school a^e resident in this city, shows a 
slight decrease from the number shown by that taken in 1877. This 
falling off is due, it is believed, partly to the removal of some fami- 
lies beyond the city limits, and partly to the increased age of indi- 
viduals, which removes their names from the list. 

We have in this city one of the largest and most costly school - 
buildings in central Wisconsin. It stands upon a low bluff near the 
center of the city, and forms a land mark which can be seen from 
all directions for a long distance around. It is three stories in 
height, is built of sandstone quarred in the vicinity, and contains 
accomodation for about six hundred pupils, which it is thought will 
be sufficient for several years to come. At present, six out of the 
eight school rooms which it contains, are occupied; the number of 
pupils in each ranging from seventy-five in the primary department, 
•down to about thirty-five in the principal's room. When the debt 
incurred in its erection shall have been liquidated, and all the 
modern improvements for which the building has been planned 
placed therein, it is earnestly hoped that educational apparatus 
fully up to the requirement of the times will be provided, and that 
our school, of which we feel justly proud even now, will take a rank 
second to none in tho state. 

Some steps have already been taken looking toward the formation 
of cabinets of natural history, ect., and efforts will be made to ren- 
er these as complete as possible. A greatly needed thing, is a 
good library of reference, embracing one or two good cyclopaedias, 
works on history, natural science, biography, etc., all of which should 
be, not school text-books embodying the state of knowledge as it 
was ten or even five years ago, but advanced works up with the 
present time, from which teachers can draw the information required 
to answer the thousand and one questions daily asked by a class of 
bright, intelligent boys and girls. The writer has been present at 
many examinations for teachers' certificates, both in this state and 
elsewhere, has conducted not a few, and has looked over very many 
sets of answers to written and printed lists of questions, and it has 
been his almost invariable experience to find teachers far behind 
the times in knowledge of matters, a very little removed from their 
every day work. Not long since, in the course of conversation with 
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one of the best educators in Wisconsin, a gentleman connected with 
one of our normal schools, the writer proposed a series of five ques- 
tions, not, it is true, directly connected with school work, but having 
a very close relation thereto — questions intended to test a teach- 
er's knowledge of certain physiological points, and asked the gen- 
tleman above mentioned, what proportion of teachers throughout 
the state could, in his opinion, give approximately correct answers 
to them? The answer was, ''About one per cent.y possibly; cer- 
tainly not more." 

The salaries paid to teachers in this state are not sufficiently 
large to permit of the purchase of books to any great extent, espe- 
cially books such as those referred to above, which, from their very 
nature, are, and always must be costly; and yet knowledge of the 
subjects of which they treat is imperatively necessary to the real, 
" live " teacher. Should not then the district provide the means 
by which it can be obtained? The added taxation needed to do so 
would be but a trifle annually, and the good accomplished by means 
of it almost incKlculable. One hundred dollars judiciously laid out 
at the start, invested in the works of acknowledged authorities of 
our own day and generation, would give a rich return in the course 
of a very few years, and the same sum expended in the same man- 
ner each succeeding year, would yield a more substantial interest, 
than an equal amount invested in any other conceivable way. We 
sincerely hope that our city will soon be in a position to make such 
an outlay, feeling sure that once begun, it will never thereafter be 
discontinued or grudgingly made. 

In gathering cabinets of various kinds, no outlay, whatever, is 
necessary for a comparatively long time; every intelligent boy or 
girl will gladly assist in forming such collections, the only teaching 
needed being such as every teacher should be competent to give; 
and here again, every teacher who should undertake such a work, 
would be greatly aided by having a few good volumes to which to 
refer. 

I look forward to the time when a school without its cabinets 
and library of reference, will be as rare as is a school without a 
blackboard at the present day; the time when the system of com- 
mon schools founded by the wise and iar ^eeim^ -^oXvsrj oi oxsx ^■^^'^ 
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legislators, shall have reached a point of development as far in ad* 
Vance of its position to-d^;' as the state univefsity biiil'dlii^fif di'e ttf 
adviaiice of the l6^ ^hool house. ' ' " ' ' ' ''- -' " -' 

In this bity^ there are yet standing tWo buildings efe6t^&d in'^fbi'-^ 
m^r diys ^6r s6hobl purpvysdsi One a! smallotie stoty strdctiire of ili^ 
class found iti' scattered neighborhoods iiU ov^6r the starie, thfe' bthrer» 
a taiire prfetetittous but Idittg, Greeted about a dozeti years' Ago, 'in^ 
then' expected' to afford itnple accomrmo'datioh fbr ' all the' students 
of this place for a far longer time than that. By the 'side'bf 'thfe^ 
last, rises the imposing edifice described above, five of whd^e' r6biB(V 
Were fiifed on the first day of its operiitig, and six at the beginhfng 
of lihe sbborid yeah- • ■' '' ■ -•--■-■' 'j '^ r:-., ; . . ^..^f 

' Th the diys of the J)rimitive sdhool house, the uisiikl eleraentar^ 
finglish brandies were taught by k single tfea'cher. To-day, We pblHt 
with pride to An eliaboi*ate coui^fe of instrtictioh fr66 to all, whiidK 
may be 'b^giin with the alphabet, and turintrig through a terni ot 
twelve yei-rs, cah send the studefift from its dobrs fitted to etitertKe' 
.State university, if he So' desire, or with a practical' edudatidrt to oe- 
gin the struggle with the world; and to a c6rj)s of tiBach^rs eq'uaP 
on the Whol^ to any'in thb state, athd to some of whom it WbftiTdT)^* 
difficult indeed t6 find su{)eriofsl ' ' ' ^ '' v' " "^ 
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R. W. BURTON, 8UPBR^N:fEN5;)Ii4>JT. ; ..__ 

" Jahesville has a population of about eleven thousand. Of tHat 
number the School cdhstis reports 3,610 chiMrdn, betw^ien the ag^' 
of fbur and twenty y6afs, 1^714 Ihafes, arid 1:896 femAles. A littfe. 
mofe than fbrty^sJx per ci^tit; of th6 school populattdn,' or l',665i 
children, are enrblledih' our -public schools. Speakiftg A-pprdxi-^^ 
mately, the -nutiiber' in lobal 6huiH3h arid private Schools will reachf 
350. Thus about forty-five per cent, of the children of school age^ 
in 6tir city, ai-6 ti6w noh-rfttc'ridAints. The causes- Operating ^ to 
reduce the attefadAnce in ofur public sbhdols, At^ pi^ihcipfally th^ 
priV'atb schools, and the lockl matmfeicturing interests. The latter 
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seem to beget in pur bpys a business lopgin^;. with whqra, before 
they have advaijced very far in the shiffh sghoql grajjes, pr ^veri^ in 
many cases^ before the grammar cour9e 13 completed^ the struggle 
between the business inplination and the desire for an education 
becomes ai^ unequal con test^ resulting too freguently in fayor pf 
the former.. The same is trup of the, girU to it larg^e pxtent, as 
floiuchof the work done in the box, shoe^ and - cotton fg-otories is 
performed by female operatives* The wages which these position^ 
command, prove strpng inducenaents for parents to deny their, phil- 
dren even an ordinary anaount of schpol ti^aining. ,...;, 

The percentage of attendance on number enrolled is T^A while 
upon number of members, it is 94. The percentage pf prpmpt at- 
tendi^Dicie for the year, is 99.7,, .,, . 

. Ouij cprps of teachers consisits of thirty-fivp mepabefs, all pf 
whom, save four, are our own citizens. , Fifteen .. fire' graduates pf 
the high ; school, while twenty-eigl|it have aeourad the , education 
they possess in the city schools. Our experience and obspr/vation 
have ,l::}Qen such as to prpalje Tyith. us a,ma,rked prpferenpe for per- 
sons that have been educated in our. own, or some.ot^er gpp4 ^y§- 
tpm pf graded schools, tp j^ll vt^ca-npies in our teaching fpjcp. In- 
diyi^VWils 9^ native ability, both for imparting instruptipn ap^d schpql 
management, , are vaore^ rarp th^n is conampnly admitt^d^ most pf 
the teaching and managing tact being the product of study, an^ 
training. As we confidently look.fp^inanlyanji womanly growth 
from fayprable ho«fie surroundings, :sp with ecjvml.j^s^juragce.^m^.y we 
ej^pect that ^hp^e.edupat;e4 vipon. good inpdel^ will , evince A greate^r 
^ptness.i^ t?ach, apji vers^^tUity to manage, th^iii pi^jfsp^s yvjxp have 
been Iqs^j ^vpr^jbly sit9?^ted/p.r scf}ppl puriyUeges., . T^'^hp.!^^ 
«cbol^,;fr9ria t^ie n^ti^reof ,his| ,^u^r^oiJL^^ings^,^bao.pbs .,^j.upH tpi^itl^; 
so the grf^4^d ^^chfpo] p^p9, pp,rent,:pt,th.e jieaj^h^pr, i;pju^^ f^pm li}i;e 
causes, become comparatively rich in resonj-pefi!* Mo^h for ql^t^ 

work and ;g^n^rftl Ff^WM^^^h . ^9!^W^ ^^9^94j'VWS^&}^ doubt- 
less, pxceU.ei?,t;..bip,t,^ yijipr^^l .«(f5jiopJl»,.|9i^..c^npRt,i99^pe;>sft^ 
the lack pf .gr^de^, ,9x?bqpf ,^Ul,,;,-> ^^ejb .J^e, %jm^r ^l^9,,p;;e|9 e^Ah^ 

metal p^tb^,righl;Krj9gr,:=^ )>.. .-jiu^mrp* i:^iyjnxy frrij :i] hr.u'I•^VM•v■..if 
For industry, energy, intelligence, honesty of purpose, and good 
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management, our teachers will not suffer by comparison with any 
corps of equal magnitude in the state. True, a few of them are 
novices; but their untiring industry in the work of preparation, is 
such as largely to offset their inexperience. In cases where our 
graduates aspire to teach, their aptness is tested by using them as 
substitutes, when the regular teacher is disabled. They are also 
encouraged to attend the meetings of teachers. On these occa- 
sions, our teachers' class is often worked in sections, the primary 
teachers forming one section, teachers of the higher departments 
another. The former is placed in charge of one or two of our 
most skillful primary instructors, who arrange and conduct the ex- 
ercises in accordance with prescribed methods. At these meetings, 
class and school management receive due attention. These as- 
semblies of teachers, though comparatively few during the term, do 
much to quicken the aptitude of the younger in the service, and to 
improve the methods of all. 

Through the liberality of our school board, valuable additions to 
school apparatus have been made during the year. A set of Mon- 
teith's outline maps for each building has been furnished, and also 
ten copies of Nicodemus & Conover's state map. An admirable 
school paper, intended to supplement the reader in the lower grades, 
has been published by the board, and is now in use. For the use 
of the high schools, a geological cabinet of 125 specimens has been 
purchased. These aids, though few in comparison with our needs, 
have awakened renewed interest. 

During the year, the high school has enrolled 134 pupils. The 
average age is sixteen years. A class of nine, three boys and six 
girls, was graduated at the close of the winter term. Of these, 
one boy has entered West Point Academy, one girl is a member 
of the State University, and of the balance, three are teachers. 
Fourteen of the twenty-nine that have left us since 1875, are now 
teaching successfully. 

The modifications of our course of study, mentioned in the last re- 
port, have materially quickened the life in our schools. By the 
change, the work of the year for each department being clearly de- 
fined, a more perfect uniformity of action by the schools, increased 
thoroughness in the various branches of study, and unvarying reg- 
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ularity of promotion obtain. Our rules provide for promotion by 
grades at the close of the winter term. However, none whose best 
interest can be subserved by promotion, are detained for the ad- 
vance of their class. During the year, 211 individual or term pro- 
motions have occurred. By this plan industry is encouraged and 
rewarded, and wrecks of scholarly ambition in less numbers are- 
found along the way. The course of study below the high school 
is now so arranged that any pupils withdrawing at the close of the^ 
grammar course, may do so with a good common school education. 
Within these limits, arithmetic and U. S. history are completed, 
and the elements of grammar mastered. Our high school course 
proper is covered in four years. From force of circumsti- nces, there 
are at present five grades in this department. This feature will 
disappear during the year entered upon, when our grades will cor- 
respond to the years in the course. The course of study is as fol- 
lows: First year^ Algebra, Word Analysis, Composition, Physiol* 
ogy, Higher Arithmetic, and Latin. Second year^ Higher Arith* 
metic, Philosophy, Political Economy, Physical Geography, and 
Latin. Third year^ Geometry, Civil Government, State Constitu- 
tion, Universal History, Chemistry, Botany, and Latin. Fourth 
year^ English Literature, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Geology,. 
Latin, and review of elementary branches. Through the courtesy 
of our county superintendents the high school classes undergo a 
thorough examination by these officials before graduation, and whea 
they leave us, they do so with authority to teach any where in their 
own county. Reports from these gentlemen concerning the work 
of our students is, to say the least, encouraging. 

In the matter of management, our schools move very smoothly .^ 
While corporal punishment is not prohibited, it is seldom resorted 
to. As a rule, parents heartily co-operate with teachers and school 
authorities, and collisions are rare occurrences. 

While all the members of the school board are not '' school men,'^ 
they are eminently practical, and have served so long and favorably 
as school commissioners as to have acquired sound views upon the 
public school question. Few school boards equal, and none surpass,, 
the Janes ville Board of Education, in the stanch support rendered 
the teachers serving under them. 
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LA GROSSE. ' 

C. W. BOBY, SUPERINTENDENT 



» • •If. 



! OUff ^hool census ahows the nuoiiber of ^hool ohildreii residiiig' 
ia: the ciity^ Atiguftt 31, 1878, to be 3,908,. an iQcreaaeioVer la^t 
jre«ir of:.348; 2,199 have attended the public 8ohQOls:dijU!iilg thie 
j&BLT. This shows an incredrse in the total attendaincie ov^er thafe of 
last year and of 152* . .. . ,. ,:, . ::-s- 

:i?^R CENT. OF ATTJEbNDANOE. .; -/ 

• . * 

The percentage of attendance in all the schools for the year wtLs 
96.22. This, I think, is the highest we have ever attained, and it 
will not be an easy task to increase it materially. Several fortunate 
circumstances have combinecl to produce this result. Our city ha*s 
been free from contagious or infectious diseases during most of 
the year. The weather has been generally good. Teq-cher? have 
been unusually careful to secure regular attendance, and some 'Ad- 
ditional rules of the board" have conduced to this result; but' above 
all, may we attribute it to a favorable sentimeiit among both jpupils 
and parents. All seem to agree that when a child is once QnroIIed 
for a term of school, he should make it a business to attend* witjii 
regularity, as much as if he were employed to labor in the factory 
where his daily recompense would be dollars and cents. This 
favorable sentiment is growing, and the strict acbountability re- 
quired! of pupils and parents m each and every' case of absence, is 
no lonsrer reorarded as a menace at their liberties, but rather a 
measure for their welfare. . - 



PUNCTUALITY. 

• ^ , . . ■ t : ' ;•■.'■ • ' : ■ > . ■ f 



Qu'^ teachers' report?, show but?^? pases of tar din esp,du|ripg tbe 
last ten months of scl^ool. TMs is 115 cases less than di^r^g; the 
pf^evioas year^ aud by far the be?t shoy^ipfg ,y^t made.ip the7>ity. 
It is,_ ^ne (casie fpr every seven .pupU^^ if based yip9^ the ayerag^,.^- 
,t;endance, and about one. case for c^yejy teil p^pil^ pi^ro^lleci, during 
tjtie.year. Th^ impprtauipe. of pr<:^riapt a^tfendaujo^ at soI^qqI i^i^.^r 
fully recogni?^d, mi %hq general ^epti<^^ent among. ^€} pupilgjia 
such as to make it very unpleasant for W^^pf^^ their piuinbei:; whp 
would dare be late without a valid excuse. 
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additional accommodations provided. 

Our enrollment had increased from 1,511 in September, to 1,690 
in April. In the winter months we were obliged to seek temporary- 
relief by opening a school in the court house, and afterwards 
another in an engine house. The board of education and common 
council were convinced that more school accommodations had be- 
become a necessity. The high school department, which was 
located in the second ward building, had become so crowded that 
much inconvenience was experienced in its work, and it was evident 
that by another year it would require larger as well as more suita- 
ble apartqients. Accordingly in my annual report to the board of 
education, the erection of a suitable high school building was re- 
commended. The common council upon recommendation of the 
board of education, Appropriated, at diflFerent times, sums amount- 
ing in all to $23,500 for a high school site and building. The work 
on the same was early begun, and by the 16th of September, 1878, 
it was completed and ready for occupancy. The withdrawal of the 
high school from the second ward building, enables us to sustain 
another full grammar department, besides giving more room for 
primary grades. We now have five large brick buildings, with an 
average seating capacity of about 350 each, and four branch build- 
ings capable of accommodating 350 more. Our central ward build- 
ings are generally substantial and convenient, and will compare 
favorably with those of other cities of the size of La Crosse. The 
new high school building is withal the most substantial and beau- 
tiful school edifice in this section of the state, and one to which 
our citizens refer with pride. 

high school course. 

The new and extended course of study for the high school has 
been in operation one year and gives general satisfaction. It con- 
tains a liberal course of English and mathematical study, and allows 
no missing link between it and the grammar schools of the different 
wards. Book keeping is regularly taught, and generally those 
branches which are fundamental, and which will be of value to the 

10 — SUPT. 
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pupil in practical life, have been given much prominence in the 
course. The classical course is retained, but the study of Greek is 
not pursued by many. 

DISTBICT SCHOOLS. 

Each of our district schools is under the immediate charge of a 
male principal, and is conducted in a very creditable manner. 
Their general efficiency, we believe, is not excelled by many in the 
country. They all work in accordance with the same course of study, 
which requires seven years as the average time fcr its completion, 
and at present a single set of questions each month is used in the 
examination of all schools of corresponding grade. This plan has 
the advantage of bringing the teachers together with more interest 
in the work, and of securing a uniformity which is in many respects 
desirable. German has been added to the course as an optional study, 
in the 2nd and 3d district schools. We have a large German popu- 
lation and there is a demand for this branch; besides, its introduc- 
tion secures more general attendance, and, consequently, a wider 
dissemination of general edueation. 

In conclusion, I would say that a judicious board of education 
and an able corps of teachers, are the main factors that have pro- 
duced a very prosperous year's work in our city schools. The agi- 
tation of various questions, has caused the masses, always friendly 
to our school, to exhibit still more interest in them. This has been 
shown by better co-operation with school officers and teachers, and 
by more frequent visitation. The visits of parents and friends as 
reported by the teachers, were but few less than 4,000. No better 
evidence of interest can be shown, than that which prompts pa- 
rents to frequent the schools in which their children are receiving 
their education, and examine the work as it is actually done. It is 
not expected that all parents will be able to pass a critical judg- 
ment upon the work of the teacher, and this is not necessary; but 
there is an untold amount of good in the encouragement given to 
both teacher and pupil by these visits. A word of encouragement 
to the teacher in the school room, is worth volumes of written con- 
gratulations. 
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NEENAH. 
J. R. barnett, superintendent. 

The Annual Report which I have the honor to transmit herewith, 
contains some facts and statistics worthy of remark; and omits 
others of importance to us, which may best appear in a separate 
report. 

There has been a slight falling off from the school population of 
the city, — 53 out of 347 — not as great as was expected, from the 
unprecedented movement of population from the cities to the west. 
The percentage of enrollment on those resident in the city remains 
about the same, while the per cent, of attendance on number en- 
rolled shows the gratifying increase of 11^-. I anticipate for the 
coming year a still further growth of both of these percentages, as 
a result of the new system of book supply adopted recently by 
the Board of Education. The plan, stated in a few words, is this: 
The city purchases the books at the ordinary introductory rates of 
the publishing houses, placing them in the hands of our booksellers 
for sale to the pupils of the schools at an advance of ten per cent. 
This puts the books in the hands of scholars at about the comiUon 
wholesale price heretofore paid by dealers, and at the same time 
saves the city from all trouble and loss. I cannot help believing 
that this large saving to the patrons of the schools will be the 
means of bringing in very many children hitherto deprived of the 
benefits of the public school system by the extortionate prices of 
books. So far the plan meets with universal favor. 

The addition of one year to the high school course prescribed by 
the state superintendent, originally made as a temporary experi- 
ment in the transition from the old to the new order of things, has 
been found so convenient and desirable that it has been made per- 
manent. Of course, the course of instruction, so far as it goes, re- 
mains unaltered, but it permits more time to most of the studies 
of the course, and for reviews of studies previously gone over, and 
gives some time for a limited number of new ones, e. g., drawing 
and general history. 
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I can speak of the progress of this school during the past year, 
under the administration of Mr. H. A. Hobart, and his very efficient 
assistants, Miss M. G. Van Olinda, and Miss Julia Bacon, in terms of 
the most unqualified commendation. 



PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 

A. C. WALLIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In my annual report as city superintendent you will note, by 
comparison with last year's report, no amount reported as " special 
tax for building and repairing." There were expended in 1875—6, 
for building a new school house $11,488.07, of which amount $7,000 
was borrowed from the state. This should have been reported in 
1877. Last year $1,733.50 was reported. The present debt, $7,000, 
is a bonded debt on the city, and the common council has nothing 
to do with levying the tax, it being entered on the tax roll by the 
city clerk in the same way that state taxes are entered, i, e. by 
notice from the secretary of state. There should be entered to 
our credit $10,488.07 more expended in building than is shown by 
reports to your office. Referring to report of last year and of 
1876, I find • 

" Highest valuation of school house and site, 1876, % 8,000 

" " " " 1877, 15,000 

*' Paid for building and repairing," 2,265 23 

Now, our new building was paid for when completed, should it 
not be so entered in the report of 1877? 

I want the reports — those coming from me — to be strictly ac- 
curate, and I do not feel justified in correcting the work of another, 
who, undoubtedly, supposed himself to be doing accurate work. 
The error might be rectified by making the statement that $10,488.07 
more was expended in 1876-77 than was [reported from this city, 
for building purposes. If you deem it necessary, I hereby make 
that statement. 
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SHEBOYGAN. 

JOSEPH BAST, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Having been appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the emi- 
gration of my predecessor, I was greeted on entering into the ofiice, 
by complaints against our schools — various in kind, and by no 
means flattering in style. I went to work, and, after ten months' 
labor, find no record of complaint against either teacher or pupil, but 
absolute peace all around. Our city fathers allowed every point of 
my estimate for the ensuing year, without a word of dissent from my 
recommendations — one of them involving an additional school 
house. 

My principal aim has been to allure our children into the bonds 
of almost filial affection to me and my teachers, so as to enable us 
not only successfully to work up their heads, but also their hearts — 
and we have succeeded. 

Our methods of teaching the different branches are fixed in the 
monthly institutes, and exactly fitting oilr special wants and the 
capacity of each grade of pupils, mere lesson hearing goes out of 
style with us, and the text-book, out of place, is avoided as a cover 
for dullness or stupidity in a teacher. We aim at ability to turn 
knowledge to practical purposes; at admiration of and love for 
science; at thirst for general excellence, and are determined to 
reach it. 

Although we have thus far succeeded in not giving the least 
chance for cavil to those that are against uniting both sexes in 
classes, on moral grounds, yet the question as to whether they at 
about twelve years of age, should not be taught by different methods 
in some special branches, is still an open one. I am for sepa- 
ration at that time. With respect to religion, I hold : that the 
public school has to qualify its pupils to become good citizens, and 
to make their way through this world; and that it should teach 
such truths as lead them to God, leaving it to the pulpits afterwards 
to win them over to any of their paths to the other world. 

The frightful charges heard of late from all sides against the 
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public schools, such as filling state prisons, houses of correction, 
Insane asylums, idlers' corners, and halls of dissipation, and emptjr- 
iug work-shops, farms, family circles, nay, the temples of God, I 
fling back, into corrupt households, street corners, public places 
and unpublic places, gambling and other hells, the halls of so-called 
justice and legislation, the dens of gross materialism and egotism; 
in short, down the throats of all that speak, write, print, and other- 
wise act in the trains of the refined bestiality of the times, — for 
our schools here can plead " not guilty." 

Should I, in conclusion, speak of sundry tribulations thus far 
endured, for instance, books, change of teachers, influence of poli- 
tics? Had I gall at hand to dip my quill, I would. 



jp?* 



WATERTOWN. 

CHAS. P. NINMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The year just closed has been a prosperous one for our schools, 
and the benefits resulting from the use of free text- books and from 
the free high school, have contributed considerably to such pros- 
perity. 

As regards the use of free text-books, the last year has again 
fully demonstrated the practicability, the efficiency and the economy 
of the system. The advantages of the system have, at different 
times, been so ably set forth that I need not attempt to do so here, 
save to say that what has been stated in theory has here been prac- 
tically demonstrated. I can but advise every city or school district 
which has not as yet adopted the plan, to do so. Any information 
concerning the management or operation of the same will be cheer- 
fully given. 

This law should not be repealed or changed; a law requiring a 
uniform use of text-books throughout the state — books obtained 
by state publication — would work harm to our schools, and we 
would certainly wish to be exempt from its operations. We should 
prefer to be at liberty to purchase our books from different pub- 
lishers, thereby having the benefit of selection, and of purchaainfj 
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the best books we could obtain, to being obliged to take the state 
publications cheap as they might be. 

Our high school has been prosperous during the past year. Citi- 
zens are beginning to appreciate it more and more; non-residents 
send their children — willingly paying for tuition. Nevertheless, 
there are some citizens who believe that secondary instruction 
ought to be given at public expense, but fortunately this number 
of malcontents is small; the great majority of our citizens think, 
too highly of our high school to have the same lowered, or abolished. 

The changing of the law for the establishment and maintenance 
of free high schools in the revision of the statutes, cannot but work 
injury to the schools. Many high schools are maintained in build- 
ings in which other departments are taught, without detriment to 
the high school; the high school at the same time acting as a stim- 
ulus to the other departments. Losing the state aid after three 
years operation is not encouraging to school districts. The law 
was intended to stimulate the imparting of secondary instruction 
in our public schools, and especially in rural districts where such 
instruction was not given. It is alleged that the law does not 
benefit the rural districts, that villages and cities, having already 
better schools than the districts, avail themselves of the benefits 
resulting from the law, and reap all the advantages. 

Granting that such were the case, who is to blame? The law 
offered the same advantages to rural districts as to cities and vil- 
lages, and every town, aye, even every district in the state, might 
have availed itself thereof. Granting further that the original law 
was partial to cities and villages (which it was not), is the new law, 
as it appears on the revised statutes, going to remedy the evil? 
Certainly not. It is a blow, a severe blow, at secondary instruc- 
tion in our public schools; the law is so mangled as to be next to 
useless; districts will not desire to establish a high school, knowing 
that at the expiration of three years state aid will cease. The 
cities will continue their high schools without such aid, as they 
have done before the passage of the free high school law, and the 
difference between popular education in the cities and that of the 
rural districts will incre^ffc^ 
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UNIYERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To the Governor of Wisconsin: 

It is very gratifying to be able to report the steady progress 
of the University during the past year, both in its substantial 
growth, and in the confidence which it inspires in the people as to 
its present utility and practical success, and in the prospect of still 
greater advantages for the future. 

The wise liberality of the Legislature, though long delayed, has 
enabled it to fulfil in an encouraging degree what its name im- 
plies, and the purpose which its originators intended, an institution 
capable of bestowing a thorough University education upon those 
seeking its benefits. 

The encouragement given to it by private benefactions, also, has 
aided to increase the regard entertained for it by the people. The 
Lewis Medal Fund and the Johnson Endowment Fund have in- 
spired a generous emulation among the students, and brought its 
position as an influence upon the educational interests of the State, 
more nearly to the attention of men of culture and means. "What- 
ever is done to encourage and maintain the University, and to pro- 
mote its success, inures to the benefit of our whole educational sys- 
tem, for it is a necessary and essential part of it, the keystone of 
the educational fabric, and gives strength, symmetry, and grace to 
the structure. It in no wise conflicts with the primary and inter- 
mediate schools, but rather aids and advances their interests. Each 
is a counterpart and assistance to the other. The primaries and 
intermediates furnish its students, and the University in turn sends 
back to the communities from whence they came, the same students 
with enlarged and improved understanding, trained by thorough 
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mental discipline, and broadened and liberalized by a higher cul- 
ture, to exert a healthy and elevating influence upon the primary 
and intermediate schools. The benefits of the University do not 
terminate, and are not limited to the student who receives its gradu- 
ating degree, but extend to and permeate the whole structure of 
society. It is the distributing center of that mental aliment which 
is absolutely essential to a healthy condition of the body politic. 

The Board of Regents hope to see the interest which has of late 
years been manifested, increased and extended; and the members of 
the Board will faithfully labor, in conjunction with the instructional 
corps, with which they are in full sympathy, to place the Institution 
upon a still more solid and enduring basis, and to confer upon it 
that position of equality with other institutions of a similar charac- 
ter in sister states, which the progressive character and advancing 
influence of our own State entitles it to. 

The people of late years have manifested an awakening interest 
in its progress and success, and made liberal provisions for its ad- 
vancement, and the Board have endeavored faithfully to execute 
the trust conferred upon them, and to satisfy its donors that their 
contributions have been honestly applied to the purposes designed. 

The Board has for some years seen the absolute necessity for an 
Assembly Hall upon the University grounds, capable of accommo- 
dating all the students, when at specified times, or whenever neces- 
sary, the President of the University can meet his entire charge 
face to face, and for lectures or society exercises. They have also 
seen the necessity for a material expansion and enlargement of the 
Library accommodations, and to meet these wants have econo- 
mized and husbanded their resources for the last two years. They 
have so far succeeded^ that, with the funds now on hand, and what 
they may reasonably expect to reserve hereafter for that purpose, 
they have deemed it wise and expedient to contract for the erection 
of the Assembly Hall and Library, so long and so much needed. 
They have accordingly let the contract to responsible parties for 
the erection of a building suitable in character and design, for the 
purpose named, upon the University grounds, which will not cost 
when completed, to exceed $35,000, the whole to be finished and 
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ready for use by the 1st day of October, 1879. It is unnecessary to 
remark upon, or refer to the benefits and facilities to students which 
this addition to the University will give, for all those who are famil- 
iar with the present cramped and inconvenient accommodations 
will appreciate the improvement at a glance. 

In this connection, I should accuse myself of injustice did I not 
refer to the faithful and laborious efforts of the Executive Com- 
mittee and each of its members, who have labored in season and out 
of season to accomplish this desirable result, and to whose earnest 
and persistent efforts not only this enterprise is indebted, but also 
the successful and economical completion and present successful 
operation of Science Hall. 

For the convenience, better accommodation, and safety of the 
State Capitol building, and the benefits accruing to the surround- 
ing grounds, pipes have been laid by the State, connecting the Uni- 
versity Water Works with the Capitol, and an ample supply of 
water is now afforded from this source. 

The Astronomical Observatory devised and erected by the munifi- 
cence of Governor Washburn, is now nearly completed and ready 
for the instruments; and when finished and in operation, I feel con- 
fident that no better equipped or more convenient observatory, and 
none better adapted to the purposes sought, can be found in the 
country. The generous liberality and wise provision of its projec- 
tor and founder has not stopped with the completion of the struc- 
ture, but he has given his personal attention to the procuring of the 
most perfect instruments that can be obtained; so that when it 
passes into the custody of the University, it will be complete in 
all its parts, and thoroughly adapted to subserve the designs of its 
founder. 

The Board have succeeded in procuring the services of Prof. 
James C. Watson, of the Michigan University, as Director of the 
Observatory, who will be prepared to take charge of it when com- 
pleted; and I esteem it very fortunate that it can commence its 
career under such an able and accomplished director, and under 
such favorable auspices. 

The observations contained in the last report of the Board of Vis- 
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iters, herewith transmitted, in regard to the co-education of the 
sexes, are in harmony with the views of the Regents. As they asso- 
ciate together in almost every other walk in life, in the social aad 
domestic relations, it would seem to be more in accord with providen- 
tial designs and the laws which society has framed for them, that 
they should be educated together. At all events, the attempt 
should be thoroughly tested before it is abandoned. 

The Board invites the closest scrutiny into the management of the 
funds of the University, which have been administered with a view 
to that wise and prudent economy which is consistent with its high- 
est interests. 

The total income from all sources for the fiscal year, just ended, 
was $81,306.60, and the total expenditure for the same period was 
$61,753.40. The full and complete financial reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer are herewith transmitted, which show in detail 
the receipts and disbursements, and the condition of all the funds 
belonging to the University. 

The sum of $800 has been expended, during the past year, for the 
University Library, and $1,000 for the Tiaw Library. It is to be hoped 
that after the new building is completed, it will be found feasible 
to devote a larger sum each year to these purposes. 

The whole number of the instructional force now employed is 
32, classified as follows: President and professors, 12; instructors, 
9; tutors, 2; law faculty, 9. 

The whole number of graduates at the last commencement was 
43, and degrees were conferred as follows: Bachelor of arts, 7; 
bachelor of letters, 1; bachelor of science, 15; bachelor of agri- 
culture, 1; bachelor of civil engineering, 1; bachelor of law, 18. 

The whole number of students in attendance at the University at 
the present time is 449, classified as follows: Resident graduate, 1; 
seniors, 38; juniors, 34; sophomores, 64; freshmen, 66; sub-fresh- 
men, 120; special students, 78; law students, 48. 

The report of the President of the University, which is submitted 
hei'ewith, contains numerous practical suggestions, which will be 
considered by the Board, and such action taken as the interests of 
the University demand. 
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Your attention is called to the reports of the Board of Visitors 
and the Professor of Agriculture made to the Regents and hereto 
annexed. 

On the 23d of May last, the southern portion of the state was 
visited by a tornado which destroyed several lives and a larg^ 
amount of property. Its course through the counties of Iowa, Dane, 
and Jefferson, and the destruction which followed, excited great 
interest among the people, and the faculty of the University deemed 
it important for scientific purposes that an investigation should be 
made as to the cause, course, and effect of the tornado. At a 
meeting of the faculty, Prof. W. W. Daniels was charged with the 
duty of making the investigs^tion, and he subsequently spent two 
or three weeks going over the ground and obtaining all the facts 
and incidents of its progress. At the request of the Regents, he 
has embodied the information gained, together with his conclusions, 
in a written report, accompanied by very finely executed maps and 
diagrams, showing the track of the tornado. The Board deem it a 
matter of sufficient interest to the people of the state to warrant 
the publication of said report, with the accompanying maps, in such 
form that it can be easily distributed, and we therefore hand you 
herewith all the matter relating thereto, and request your Excel- 
lency to present the matter to the Legislature in such manner as you 
may think best, with the view of having them provide for its publi- 
cation and distribution in pamphlet form. 

LEWIS MEDAL FUND. 

This fund consists of a donation of $200, made to the University 
by ex- Gov. James T. Lewis, in the year 1866, for the purpose of 
distributing medals to such meritorious students as should become 
entitled thereto, in accordance with the standard of merit to be 
prescribed by the Regents and faculty. As the fund was hardly 
sufficient to accomplish the object of the donor, it remained at in- 
terest, by direction of the Regents, until June 17, 1873, when,«by 
resolution of the Board, the Treasurer was instructed to invest the 
principal and interest, amounting to $300, in such interest-bearing 
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securities as should seem to him most desirable. In accordance 
with his instructions, the Treasurer purchased United States bonds, 
bearing six per cent, gold interest, due in January and July, which 
he now holds as a special fund, the income therefrom to be used 
for prizes. 

At the annual meeting in June, 1874 (with the consent of ex-Gov. 
Lewis), the Regents resolved " to give a prize of $20 each year, at 
such time and under such regulations as the faculty shall deter- 
mine, to the under-graduate student who shall produce the best 
written essay; that the name of the prize shall be the ' Lewis 
Prize,' and that the name of the successful competitor of each year 
shall be published in the next issued catalogue of the University.'* 

JOHNSON ENDOWMENT FUND. 

This fund was created by the liberality of Hon. John A. Johnson, 

of Madison, Wisconsin. 
» 

In a communication addressed to the President of the University, 
dated February 15J, 1876, Mr. Johnson donated the sum of five 
thousand dollars (one-half to be paid to the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity, January 1, 1877, and one-half, January 1, 1878), as a perpetual 
fund, "the annual income from which shall be devoted to aiding 
needy students at the University of Wisconsin, who have, previously 
to entering the University, attended the common school in the 
United States at least one year in the aggregate before fifteen years 
of age, and have attended the University at least one term; or, if 
they have not attended the common school as aforesaid, they must 
have attended the University at least one year." 

" Until the year 1900, such students only as either read or speak 
(or both) any of the Scandinavian languages (Norse, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, or Icelandic) reasonably well, shall receive aid from this fund." 

'* No student shall receive more than fifty dollars in one year, nor 
shall more than two hundred dollars in the aggregate be given to 
any one student." 

" The President, or acting President of the University, together 
with two of the professors that the President may designate, shall 
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eoDstitute a committee to distribute the aid to the students under 
the provisions of this bequest.'* 

'' All applications for aid must be made to said committee, who 
are hereby authorized to make such rules in relation thereto as they 
deem proper." 

^^ No distinction in sex shall be made by the committee in ^ivin^ 
aid." 

" It should be impressed upon the students who may apply for 
such aid, the duty of paying back to the fund, as soon as they may 
be fairly and reasonably able to do so, the full amount they may 
have received from it; the money thus paid back to be added to 
and treated as a part of the original fund." 

In accordance with the terms of this donation, Mr. .Johnson has 
turned over to the University, securities amounting to $5,000, draw- 
ing ten per cent, interest, payable annually, which are now on de- 
posit with the State Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. M. BINGHAM, 
President of the Board of JRegents. 

Madison, October 1, 1878, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY TO 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To the Begents of the University of Wisconsin: 

The year that closed with September 30, 1878, was marked by 
general industry on the part of the students, and by courteous and 
manly behavior. The sentiment among the students of the Uni- 
versity is wholesome; somewhat beyond the habit of like institu- 
tions. We are hopeful that it may remain so, or change only for far- 
ther improvement. 

The instruction of the last year suffered from sickness in the 
Faculty, and from the want of a sufficient instructional force. We 
have been compelled constantly to overpass the numbers that can 
be profitably heard in a single recitation. It is not justice to our 
students to allow, especially in languages and mathematics, crowded 
rooms. 

Our courses of instruction have been somewhat modified in two 
respects; first, in making the peculiar features of each course more 
prominent; second, in providing for a freer option between studies, 
and an easy substitution of studies in the terms of graduation. 
We can not go as far as we would wish in this direction without an 
increase in our instructional force. 

In external features indicating progress and preparing the way 
for it, we have been favored during the past year. The Astronom- 
ical Observatory is nearly completed, and will soon receive a 
superior outfit. It has also been placed in the hands of Professor 
James C. Watson, whose experience and skill will give it at once a 
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prominent position, and cause it, we have no doubt, in its service 
to science to fulfill the hopes which led to its erection. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Washburn will heartily concur with the efforts of Professor 
Watson, by providing the best of instruments. 

Another great want, long felt, is in the way of being supplied. 
An Assembly Hail and Library are in the process of erection. The 
unity of the University and its intellectual activity will be greatly 
aided by them. We expect great advantages from both rooms, and, 
together, they will make full the circle of desire as regards build- 
ings. Though our library has been greatly increased in value in 
the last few years, the limited accommodations of our library- room 
have led us to ask a less appropriation for this object than we should 
otherwise have sought. With the new building, we shall hope to 
see a rapid growth of this most needful adjunct of extended in- 
struction. 

A literary institution in vigorous life will rarely fail to have im- 
portunate wants. The great need to which we now direct attention 
is one for which all other supplies are a preparation. It is the need 
of more adequate instruction. (1) We would displace as far as 
possible the work of tutors by that of experienced professors. (2) 
We would so far subdivide the branches of instruction that each 
professor should have the opportunity to thoroughly master his 
topic. It is in vain to look for superior instruction without an ex- 
tended subdivision of labor. (3) We would materially increase 
our corps of instructors; first, for the sake of this larger subdivision 
of labor; second, that the divisions of the classes may be smaller; 
third, that our optional studies may be extended; fourth, that we 
may favor thorough scholarship and large attainments on the part 
of our professors. We must nurse talent in our instructors or we 
can not nurse it in our students. Our system should be such as to 
. develop the powers of our professors. We have not hitherto been 
able to do in this direction what can now justly be expected from 
us. Much of our instruction has been given by inexperienced 
teachers; the divisions of our classes have been much too large; 
and our professors have been compelled to do so much work, and 
work so varied, as to be straitened in the development of any one 
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line of labor. I shall expect to indicate to the Board, in a more 
specific way, at their January meeting, the needful enlargements 
in the instructional corps. I hope this suggestion will meet with a 
favorable reception, and that the funds of the institution will be 
carefully directed to this central provision for farther growth. 

There is a subject of considerable difficulty to which the atten- 
tion of the officers of the University has long been directed — the 
removal of the Sub-Freshman courses. Whether we retain them 
or remove them we are met with serious difficulties. If we retain 
them, (1) it is undesirable to unite, as closely as we must, the Sub- 
Freshman and collegiate classes. The same discipline is not 
adapted to both. (2) The work of the high schools — more especi- 
ally that of the High School at Madison — is unfavorably interfered 
with. This we must greatly regret. (3) So large a body of stu- 
dents, in strictly primary work, cannot fail somewhat to affect our 
character as an institution, and to prevent the needed concentration 
of interest and influence on our collegiate courses. 

On the other hand, if we dismiss our Sub-Freshman classes, (1) 
so little instruction is given in the high schools in Latin and Greek, 
that our classical courses would be seriously crippled. There is not 
made, in the public schools of the state, sufficient provision for these 
branches; and we may well be reluctant, by the removal of our 
Preparatory courses, to still further reduce it. (2) There are 
many localities in the state without high schools, and students from 
these regions would experience serious difficulties in reaching the 
University, if we refused them preparatory instruction. 

Of the sixty-two students in our Ancient Classical Course, thirty- 
two have been fitted in whole or in part by us. Of the sixty-seven 
students in our Modern Classical Course, forty-one have been fitted 
in whole or in part at the University. Of the seventy-two students 
in our Scientific Course, twenty-seven have been so prepared. Out 
of two hundred and one students included in our regular collegiate 
courses, one-half have been fitted for the University by the Uni- 
versity. While this ratio remains, we can hardly cut off the source 
of so large a portion of our supply. There are one hundred and 
twenty-two students in our Sub-Freshmen classes; twenty-five in 

11 — SUPT. 
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the Ancient Classical Course; sixty-six in the Modern Classical, 
thirty-one in the Scientific. Eight of these, from abroad, could do 
at home in the high schools of the state the same work they are 
doing with us. Twenty-one more, from Madison, are directly with- 
drawn from its High School, with which we are put in unfortunate 
competition. It would seem, therefore — with the very marked ex- 
ception of the High School in this city — that there is little ground 
of complaint, that we are taking students who should be in the in- 
termediate schools. This branch of our public instruction is as yet 
very incomplete, and must be allowed more time for development 
before we can rely on it exclusively — a result greatly to be desired. 

We believe that the ultimate solution of this problem will be, 
and should be, so decided an enlargement and improvement of the 
High School of Madison, that it shall be able to do all our prepara- 
tory work. But it can never achieve this growth, if we do what we 
can in the mean time to cripple it. We ought, then, plainly to ex- 
clude from our Preparatory Department those students who belortg 
in the High School of this city; and by favoring in every way the 
development of that school, to bring it forward speedily to a posi- 
tion in which it can do easily and do well, this intermediate work, 
so wholly within its scope. 

In our collegiate classes, one-fourth of our students are young 
women. Adding to the collegiate the special students, who prop- 
erly belong with them, we have two hundred and eighty students 
in a university grade. The record of health, kept through the year, 
shows, especially in the upper classes, less interruption in work by 
ill-health among the young women than among the young men. In 
the last Senior Class the young women were one-fourth of the whole 
number. Their absences from sickness were one-tenth. In the 
Junior Class, the first ratio was one-fourth, the second one-sixth. In 
the Sophomore Class, the first was one-fourth, the second one- 
eleventh. We certainly see no proof that the health of the young 
women suffers with us from their work. There are clear indications 
to the contrary. JOHN Bx\SCOM. 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE BOARD 

OF REGENTS. 

To the Honorable Board of Regents of the University of Wis^ 
consin: 

The undersigned, members of the Board of Visitors, called upon 
to attend the annual examination of the University, respectfully 
report that they have, so far as was permissible to them in the? 
pressure of other duties, been present at those examinations during 
the month of June, 1878, and they desire to make certain sug- 
gestions respecting matters which have com3 under their observa- 
tions. 

From the best information obtained by us, corroborated by what 
we have seen, we have been convinced that in some instances the 
number of those reciting together in one class, or in one division of 
a class, is too large for obtaining the best results. It appears to us 
that in the time in which recitations must necessarily be limited, 
those in attendance should have the opportunity to be always 
heard, and we are constrained to urge, as a measure of necessity, 
that in some branches there should be additional teachers in order 
that there may be thorough instruction and thorough recitation 
every day. It seems to us impossible that the work of education 
can be satisfactorily performed when recitations take place every 
day, without opportunity given to each pupil to be heard. 

We have in the examinations observed a fault, which, as we at- 
tribute it to the best of motives, we should hesitate to criticise, 
except that we have seen by the report of the last Board of Visitors 
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that it has not now been noticed for the first time. The natural 
desire of teachers to finish the examination of each class in the 
brief time allotted to it has led naturally to the method of occu- 
pying that time in such wise as to cover the widest field. To ac- 
complish this, instructors have fallen into the way of answering 
their own questions rather than wait for the slow and often hesi- 
tating answers of pupils. We have been impressed at some of the 
recitations with the learning of the professors rather than with the 
progress of the scholars, and we would suggest that it is more sat- 
isfactory to the examiners that the scholar should be left unaided 
to pass or to fail, as the case may be, rather than to derive instruc- 
tion in the hours devoted to examination. We repeat the objec- 
tion made by our predecessors to putting to the scholars leading 
•questions, requiring from them merely affirmative or negative an- 
swers, or otherwise suggesting to them proper responses. The 
topical method of examination is not, in our judgment, sufficiently 
pursued. 

In connection with this subject we may also refer to the lack of 
"vocal power or vocal energy on the part of the pupils. There were 
^some pleasing exceptions, but it was too generally the case that the 
answers of the scholars — particularly, but not alone, of the ladies, 
werc*so feeble and indistinct as made it painful to attempt to un- 
derstand them. We would suggest that it is not only important to 
those attending examinations, but it is most desirable to the scholars 
as mere matter of education, that they should acquire the habit of 
distinct utterance, with sufficient power to be plainly heard by all 
■whom it is intended their voices should reach. It appears to us 
that instruction by way of exercise in the way of vocal gymnastics 
or otherwise should be inculcated and insisted upon. This de- 
ficiency was combined with the one least noticed, and to some ex- 
tent seemed to be the excuse for it. We can appreciate the diffi- 
culties in the way of the improvement we desire, but none the less 
do we think it important that each scholar should be trained to 
«tate what he knows on a given subject, or at least confess his ig- 
norance, in a distinct and audible tone. If the frequent lack of 
energy results from a low tone of the physical system, it is so much 
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the more a thing to be noticed and remedied by curing the evil 
which causes it. 

A university being devoted to the general training and improve- 
ment of the physical as well as the tnental powers, it would be per- 
haps akin to the subject last mentioned to suggest instruction 
and practice in music, at least to such extent as would develop 
and strengthen the vocal muscles and give sweetness, softness 
and power to speech, and aid to overcome the bad habit of nasal, 
flat and mouthing utterances which are too common characteristics 
of the American youth. On this subject we refer to the report of 
the visitors of 1877, and commend what they have said to the 
earnest attention of the Regents. We have observed with pleasure 
the robust appearance of many of the students, and although we 
were deprived of the opportunity of witnessing the military drill, 
by reason of a change in the order of the exercises which was not 
seasonably made known to us, we thought we perceived the bene- 
ficial results of that exercise. We do not concur in the criticisms 
made by some upon the system of co-education, and we are on the 
whole not ill-pleased with the evidence of physical strength on the 
part of the ladies, but we think there is much yet to desire in that 
respect. There should be provision for regular and vigorous exer- 
cise for the female pupils, and for systematic cultivation of their 
health and strength. 

There is nothing that we observed for their use corresponding to 
the young men's gymnasium and *the military drill, although there 
can be no sufficient reason for the omission of calisthenics. Unre- 
mitting care should be taken to secure for them a bodily develop- 
ment and strengthening, which in these days are recognized to be 
necessary requisites of any complete education. It is probably 
more difficult to secure regular and thorough physical exercises 
and discipline for young women than for young men, but to our 
minds that is only a reason why greater effort should be made in 
that direction and to be persevered in until successful. 

In as much as it is rarely possible for all of the visitors to give 
attendance during the entire period of the examinations, and as 
several classes are examined simultaneously, it seems to us that 
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provision should be made, if possible, for the inprease of the num- 
ber, either by doubling the number appointed, or by adding Regents 
to the Board of Visitors. Several of the classes are examined with- 
out the presence of any visitor, and many of the examinations are 
attended by visitors only for a short time. An improvement in this 
regard within the last few years is visible, but manifestly more 
should yet be done. It is desirable that one or more visitors should 
hear every examination. For that purpose we would suggest to 
the Faculty, or those to whom is intrusted the making of the an- 
nual programme, that the plans of examinations prescribed should 
always be rigidly adhered to and fully carried out. 

We have been sincerely gratified with much that we have seen in 
our brief visit to the University, and we should not do justice to 
ourselves, having criticised a few deficiencies, if we should fail to 
express our sense of the zeal, learning and efficiency of the in- 
structors whose examinations we attended. Very much has been 
already accomplished; the University has attained a standing as a 
means of education, greatly to the credit of the State, and we note 
improvement from year to year. Some drawbacks have come to 
our notice which we hope may be remedied as soon as your Board 
shall have pecuniary means. Some of the recitation-rooms in Uni- 
versity hall, and the halls furnishing access to them, are so small as 
to be insufficient for the many who daily occupy or pass through 
them. If some alteration could be made affording more space in 
these rooms and in the passageif leading to them, it should be 
done. 

The space assigned to the library is, in our judgment, entirely 
inadequate and should be enlarged at the first practicable oppor- 
tunity. We concur entirely in the recommendation of the visitors 
of last year in favor of the erection of a building which should 
contain a hall large enough for a daily meeting of the whole body 
of students. Possibly accommodations for indoor physical exer- 
cises for the young women might be provided in that or in a smaller 
hall. In such a building the library and some recitation rooms 
should also be placed. When this want of the University shall 
be supplied, we think your honorable bo.dy may be justified in 
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believing that for a considerable period of time no further expendi- 
ture of University funds would be required for the erection of new 
buildings. But until such halls and ample library rooms shall be 
provided, there must be an oppressive sense of incompleteness, 
and the palpable deficiency in the means of instruction which the 
University of Wisconsin may fairly be expected to furnish to the 
youth of this State. 

D. M. KELLY, of Green Bay. 

M. P. WING, of La Crosse. 

A. C. FISH, of Racine. 

WINFIELD SMITH, of Milwaukee. 

J. ALLEN BARBER, of Lancaster, 

As per his letter of August 12, 1878. 

Concurred in by GEO. W. EASTMAN, of Platteville, 

Except as to that which may be construed as criticising last year's 
report in regard to co-education; has not changed his mind since 
making that report. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF RE- 

GENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Hon. W. C. Whitpord, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, for the year ending August 31sty 
1878, including the statistics of receipts and expenditures required 
by law, the annual reports of the Presidents of the schools, and of 
the Committee of the Board having in charge the Institute work 
of the State, and such statements of the actions of the Board and 
of the condition and work of the schools' as seem to be of public 
interest. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Board was held in Madison^ 
January 29-31, inclusive. A change in the ex-officio members of 
the Board occurred at that time, Governor W. E. Smith taking the 
place of ex-Governor H. Ludington, and Superintendent W. C. 
Whitford taking the place of ex-Superintendent Edward Searing. 
No other change in the personnel of the Board has taken place 
during the year, except that of Carl Doerflinger, of Milwaukee, ap- 
pointed in place of F. W. Cotzhausen, of the same place, whose 
term of office had expired. 

MEMBERS AND OFFICERS. 

The present members of the board and officers are: 
Gov. W. E. Smith, ex-officio^ Madison. 
W. 0. Whitpord, Supt. Public Inst., ex-officio^ Madison^ 

Term ending February 1, 1881. 

William Starr, - - - Ripon. 

J. H. Evans, - - - Platterille. 

C. DoERPLiNGER, - - . Milwaukee. 
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Term ending February 1, 1880. 

W. H. Chandler, ... Sun Prairie. 
A. D. Andrews, ... River Falls. 

T. D. Weeks, - , - - Whitewater. 

Term ending February 1, 1879. 

S. S. Sherman, - - - Milwaukee. 

John Phillips, - . - Stevens Point. 

S. M. Hay, - - - - Oshkosh. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

President — William Starr, Ripon. 
Vice President — J . H. Evans, Platte ville. 
Secretary — W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie. 
Treasurer^ ex-officio — Richard Guenther, Madison. 

COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 

Finance — Regents Sherman, Smith, Phillips. 
Employment of Teachers — Regents Starr, Whitford, Sherman. 
Course of Study and Text-JBooks — Regents Whitford, An- 
drews, Doerflinger. 

Supplies — Regents Starr, Evans, Weeks, Hay, Andrews. 
Executive Committee — Regents Starr, Chandler, Hay. 
Institutes — Regents Whitford, Chandler, Smith. 
Visitation — Regents Evans, Weeks, Hay, Andrews. 
Senior Classes — Regents Chandler, Sherman, Whitford. 

By a rule of the Board, adopted January 30, 1873, the State 
Superintendent, the president of the Board, and the regent asso- 
ciated with the Superintendent in supervising institute work, are 
constituted a standing committee to visit the schools, fully acquaint 
themselves with the condition, management, and needs of the same, 
advise and consult with the faculties of the schools, and with the 
committees of the Board in relation thereto, and report to the 
Board, from time to time, for its information, upon all matters thus 
given them in charge. 

In addition to the usual routine business transacted at the semi- 
annual meeting, the following resolution was adopted: 
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" Whereas, In a case pending in the circuit court of Winnebago 
county, wherein W. T. and G. C. Griffith were plaintiffs, and G. S. 
Albee, President of the Oshkosh Normal School, was defendant, 
the court has adjudged ' that neither the president nor the facultj 
of a normal school has the power to suspend or expel a student; 
that that power is vested in the Board of Regents, and they alone 
can exercise it. They cannot delegate nor transfer it to any per- 
son or to any other body;' and 

" Whereas, Such decision, if it be the law, will greatly embar- 
rass the successful managemex^t of the normal schools of the State; 
therefore, 

^"•Hesolved^ That the president of the Board take the necessary- 
measures to have said case appealed to the supreme court, and he 
is hereby authorized to employ counsel for that purpose. If the 
president, upon investigation, is of the opinion that a legislative 
act can be passed at the present term of the legislature that will 
leave the question of delegation of power unquestioned, then he 
is authorized to pursue that course." 

It subsequently transpired that the decision was not formally 
rendered, but notice was given to the parties that such would be 
the judgment of the court. The attitude of the court and the facts 
of the case made necessary a special meeting of the board to con- 
sider the same, which was held at Oshkosh, April 3, 1878. 

After hearing testimony adduced with regard to the fitness of 
the young man to continue a member of the school at Oshkosh, the 
matter was determined by his voluntary withdrawal therefrom. 
The board has received no notice of the decision quoted being an- 
nounced, but the legislature, at its last session, so amended the 
law as to leave, without doubt, the right of the board to delegate 
power to discipline, suspend, and expel students for cause. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the board was held in Madison, July 
10-12, 1878. From the reports of committees submitted to the 
board, and from the record of the secretary, the following statements 
are compiled: 
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INSTITUTE EXPENSES. 

For salaries of Conductors $4 ,302 50 

For expenses of Conductors 1 , 813 46 

For printing and incidental expenses. . . . 461 82 



Amount paid from general fund 

Amount paid from Normal school fnud 



$6,577 78 
2,000 00 



income 



OTHER EXPENDITURES. 



Regents' expenses attending meetings of the board . . $ 386 77 

Expenses and per diem of committees 1, 829 28 

Secretary's salary 300 00 

Printing and incidental expenses 256 51 



$4,577 78 



$2, 772 56 



Add amount paid at schools 73, 119 30 

Total disbursements from Normal School fund income . . $80,469 64 



ATTENDANCE. 

The following table shows the number of pupils who have attended 
the several grades in each school during the year, and the total 
number attending all grades in all the schools: 





Normal 
dep't. 


Prep, 
dep't. 


Model 
school. 


Total. 


Platteville 


212 
270 
291 
100 




247 
139 
241 
144 


459 


Whitewater 


43 

83 

115 


452 


Oshkosh 


615 


River Falls 


359 






Total in all schools 


873 


241 


771 


1,885 







An analysis of this table shows that the 212 Normal students at 
Platteville came from ten different counties in the state, and one 
came from Wyoming Territory; the 270 Normal students at White- 
water, came from twenty-four different counties in the state, one 
came from New York, one from California, one from Iowa, two fromi 
Minnesota, one from Colorado, and one from Switzerland; the 291 
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Normal students at Oshkosh, came from thirty-seven dififerent coun- 
ties in the state, one came from Ohio, three from Illinois, one from 
Florida, and one from Michigan; the 100 Normal students at River 
Falls, came from eleven dififerent counties in. the state, one came 
from Michigan, and one from Illinois. 

A summary further shows that every county in the state, fur- 
nished pupils to the Normal department of the schools, last year, ex- 
cepting the counties of Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Douglas, Jack- 
son, Juneau, Lincoln, Oconto, Taylor, and Trempealeau — only ten 
of the sixty counties in the state not being represented. 

Several of these counties, as is well known, are new, remote, and 
sparsely settled. It is equally well known, that in several of them, 
also, many of the schools are in charge of graduates or under-grad- 
uates of the Normal Schools. 

FUND AND INCOME. 

The following statistics relating to the Normal School Fund and 
the Normal School Fund Income, are obtained from the records of 
the Secretary of State, and show the condition of said fund and in- 
come at the close of the state fiscal year. 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund consists of one-half the proceeds of the sales of all 
swamp and overflowed lands received by the state from the United 
States. The number of acres of unsold land is 593,112. The cash 
receipts and disbursements during the year have been as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 



Salesofland 113,258 75 

Dues on certificates... 2,69100 

Loans 15,280 67 

Penalties 28 67 

United States bonds, sold 43,000 00 

Loan to Iowa county 10,000 00 

Loan to Racine county 1 ,875 00 

Loan to city of Madison 2,500 00 

Loan to town of Pine Valley, Clark county 600 00 
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Loan to town of Clifton, Pierce county 

Loan to town of Kinnickinnic, St. Croix county. . . 

Loan to town of Troy, St. Croix county 

Transfer from delinquent tax fund 



500 00 


300 03 


700 00 


1 36 



$90,735 45 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans to school districts $2,800 00 

Loans to Wood county 8,000 00 

Loan to La Crosse county 40, 000 00 

Loan to Iowa county 50,000 00 

Loan to town of Princeton 4,500 00 

Albany city bonds, purchased 2, COO 00 

Refunded for overpayments 201 41 

$90, 735 45 $103, 501 41 

Balance September 30, 1877 45,056 84 

Balance September 30, 1878 33,290 88 



$135,792 29 $135,792 29 



The amounts of productive Normal School Fund, on the 30th 
days of September, 1877 and 1878, were as follows: 

1877. 1878. 

Due on certificates of sale $39. 431 29 $33, 918 29 

Dueon loans 112,750 05 99,969 88 

Certificates of indebtedness 515 ,700 00 515, 700 00 

United States bonds 43,000 00 

Milwaukee city bonds 160,000 00 160,000 00 

Town bonds 14,300 00 12,800 00 

Loan to Iowa county 55, 000 00 95, 000 00 

Loan to Racine county 7,500 00 5,625 00 

Loan to Wood county 30, 000 00 83, 000 OO 

Loan to town of Pine Valley 3,000 00 3,400 OO 

Loan to city of Madison 2,500 00 

Loan to town of Princeton, Green Lake co 4,500 OO 

Loan to city of La Crosse . 40,000 00 

Albany city bonds 2,000 00 

Total at interest $983,18134 $1,004.907 67 

Cash on hand 45, 056 84 83, 290 88 

Grand total $1,028,238 18 $1,038,198 55 

Increase during the year, $9,960.37. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

This income is derived from the interest on swamp land certifi- 
cates and loans, and is applied to establishing and maintaining 
Normal Schools. Previous to March 31, 1878, the moneys belong- 
ing thereto were disbursed on the warrant of the Secretary of State, 
drawn in pursuance of the certificate of the Board of Regents of 
Normal schools; but on that date, chapter 227, laws of 1878, having 
taken effect, all of this Income was, pursuant to that law, placed at 
the direct disposal of the Regents by transfer to the treasurer of 
the board. In consequence of this transfer, the itemized account 
of the payments during the last half of the present year does not 
appear in this report. The receipts and disbursements during the 
year have been as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 



Interest on land certificates and loans 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness 

Inteerst and premium on United States bonds.. . 

Interest on Milwaukee city bonds • 

Interest on Clinton town bonds 

Interest on Kinnicklnnic town bonds 

Interest on River Falls town bonds 

Interest on Troy town bonds 

Interest on Albany city bonds 

Interest on loan to city of Madison 

Interest on loan to Iowa county 

Interest on loan to Racine county 

Interest on loan to Wood county 

Interest on loan to town of Pine Valley 

Tuition fees, Platteville Normal School 

Tuition fees, Wliitewater Normal School 

Tuition fees, Oshkosh Normal School 

Tuition fees, River Falls Normal School 



$9,941 90 


36,099 00 


2, 226 34 


11,200 00 


175 00 


147 00 


490 00 


189 00 


120 00 


175 00 


3,850 00 


619 69 


1,013 00 


201 71 


5,186 28 


2,818 94 


5,449 22 


3,462 71 


$83, 364 79 
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DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Expenses of Regents $143 62 

Platteville Normal School 6 ,822 34 

Whitewater Normal School 8,766 76 

Oshkosh Normal School 8, 478 81 

River Falls Normal School 5,463 96 

Institutes 2,191 19 

Expenses 970 92 

Treasurer of Board of Regents of Normal Schools 59, 955 02 

Refunded for overpayments 24 65 

$83,364 79 $92,817 27 

Balance September 80, 1877 9,452 48 

$92,817 27 $92,817 27 



The continued large attendance at these schools, as well as the 
constantly large and increasing demand upon them for teachers, 
shows a growing appreciation of their value on the part of young 
people themselves, their parents, guardians, and citizens generally 
interested in education. 

Diplomas and certificates were awarded at the several schools, at 
the close of the year, as follows: 

OSHKOSH SCHOOL. 

Diplomas awarded for completion of full course 2 

Certificates awarded for completion of elementary course 24 

26 
WHITEWATER SCHOOL. 

Diplomas awarded for completion of full course 11 

Certificates awarded for completion of elementary course 34 

45 

PLATTEVILLE SCHOOL. 

Diplomas awarded for completion of full course 11 

Certificates awarded for completion of elementary course 19 

30 
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Making a total of 24 diplomas and 77 certificates awarded. No 
class in either course has yet graduated at River Falls. 

TEXT BOOKS, APPARATUS, ETC. 

The system of purchasing directly from publishers all text-books 
used, and renting them to students at $1.00 per term for all books 
needed, or selling to them at cost, as may be preferred, is still con- 
tinued. As will be observed by the financial statistics, this affords 
a sufficient revenue to keep up the text and reference book library, 
after the first supply, and is found entirely satisfactory, as a matter 
of convenience and economy for pupils, and as securing uniformity 
and certainty of supply for use at all times. 

Quite extensive expenditures for repainting, repairing, and fur- 
nishing were found necessary last year, which leaves all the build- 
ings in excellent condition, and reasonably well furnished; and no 
appropriations were recommended or made at the annual meeting 
for these purposes for the ensuing year, excepting one appropria- 
tion for the purchase of apparatus for the school at River Falls, 
which has not heretofore been supplied therewith. 

INSTITUTES. 

The institute work has been carried on through the year, upon 
the general plan of recent former years, with vigor, efficiency, and 
success. This has become a very important factor in our educa- 
tional system. Almost the only source of inspiration and profes- 
sional suggestion and help within the reach of a large number of 
the teachers of the common schools of the state, is^ the annual insti- 
tute. Contact in these with strong, able, skillful, and enthusiastic 
men, bringing to them the wisdom gained from experience and ob- 
servation; and the proffer from the state of the best and most prom- 
inent teachers to aid them in their work, not only of laying founda- 
tions, but of completing the education and intellectual training of 
a large proportion of the future citizens of the commonwealth, can- 
not but be useful; and evidence yearly accumulates that it is so. 
You are respectfully referred to the full report of the committee 

12 — SuFP. 
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having this matter in charge, which is herewith transmitted, for de- 
tailed information relating to institutes held during the year. 

TEACHERS. 

By transfers, resignations, and new appointments, several changes 
in the corps of teachers have occurred. The following are now as- 
signed to the positions indicated: 

PLATTEVILLE SCHOOL. 

Edwin A. Charlton, President. 

Dunckn McGregor, Theory and Practice, and Conductor of Institutes. 

George Beck, Natural Sciences. 

D. E. Gardner, Mathematics and Vocal Music. 

Albert J. VoUand, Latin and Greek. 

Emily M. B. Felt, English Language and Literature. 

Emeline Curtis, Geography and History. 

Charles H. Nye, Director of Practice Work. 

Ella C. Aspinwall and Jennie S. Cooke, Teachers in Grammar Grade. 

Anna Potter, Principal Intermediate Grade. 

Mary Bray man. Principal Primary Grade. 

WHITEWATER SCHOOL. 

J. W. Stearns, President. 

S. S. Kockwood, Mathematics. 

Albert Salisbury, History, Political Economy, and Conductor of Insti- 

tutes. 
W. S. Johnson, Drawing and Penmanship. 
L. C. Wooster, Natural Science. 

Miss Mary DeLany, Civil Government, Geography, and U. S. History. 
Miss Mary E. Farrand, English Grammar, Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Mrs. E. M. Knapp, Vocal Music. 

Miss Maggie Conklin, Superintendent of Practice Work. 
Miss Helen L. Storke, Principal Grammar Grade, 
Miss Isabella J. Storke, Teacher Grammar Grade. 
Miss Cornelia Rogers, Teacher Grammar Grade. 
Mrs. Ada Ray Cooke, Principal Intermediate Grade. 
Miss Fannie C. Timanus, Principal Primary Grade. 
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0SHK08H SCHOOL. 

George S. Albee, President. 

Robert Graham, Vocal Music, Reading, and Conductor of Institutes. 

William A. Kellerman, Natural Sciences. 

Mortimer T. Park, Book-Keeping and Calisthenics. 

Miss Anna W. Moody, History. and Civil Government. 

Miss Mary H. Ladd, Mathematics. 

Mrs. Helen E. Bateman, English Grammar and Composition. 

Miss Rose C. Swart, Geography and German. 

Miss Emily F. Webster, Latin and Mathematics. 

Miss Amelia E. Banning, Drawing and Penmanship. 

J. P. Haber, Teacher Preparatory Classes. 

Mrs. L. L. Cochran, Teacher Preparatory Classes. 

L. W. Briggs, Director of Practice Work. 

Miss Maria S. Hill, Principal Grammar Grade. 

Miss Francis E. Albee, Principal Intermediate Grade. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Armstead, Primary Grade. 

RIVER FALLS SCHOOL. 

W. D. Parker, President. 

J. B. Thayer, Mathematics and Conductor of Institutes. 

F. W. King, Natural Sciences. 

Miss Lucy E. Foote, English Literature, Reading, and Spelling. 

Miss Julia A. McFarlan, Mathematics. 

Mrs. M. E. Jenness, English Grammar and Composition. 

Miss Julia M. Stanclift, Supervisor of Practice work. 

Miss Anna S. Clark, Music, Drawing, Penmanship. 

Miss Ellen C. Jones, Principal Grammar Grade. 

Miss Mary A. Kelly, Principal Intermediate Grade. 

Mrs. Louisa Parker, Principal Primary Grade. 

Owing to illness, Miss Mary L. Allen, transferred from White- 
water, does not take charge of the primary grade at River Falls, 
and Miss Stanclift has taken charge of that grade temporarily. 

In some of the schools, classes are frequently so large as to re- 
quire a division, and temporary teachers are employed to do the 
additional work thereby made necessary, and these. are generally 
obtained from among the more advanced students. 
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Upon the occasion of the presence of committees of the board at 
Whitewater, at the close of the school, President Phelps presented 
to me formal, written charges against Professors Salisbury and 
Rookwood, for insubordination, partisan political conduct, and for 
encouraging disaffection and insubordination among the students. 
These communications were directed to the board, and at the an- 
nual meeting, held soon after, which was the earliest time possible 
to do so, they were presented to the board for its consideration. 
The whole matter was referred to a committee, with instructions to 
inquire into and report upon the facts. 

President Phelps, denying the jurisdiction, and denouncing the 
honesty of the tribunal to which he had appealed, and refusing to 
appear or produce any evidence to substantiate the charges, the 
committee has postponed the investigation, until the re-assembling 
of the school shall bring together those who may be supposed to 
know concerning the truth or the falsity of the charges made,when the 
committee will notify Pres. Phelps, and make a thorough investi- 
gation, and report to the Board at the next meeting. 



PROFESSIONAL WORK. 

The experience of each year strengthens the conviction that an 
important function of normal schools is not only to give the future 
teacher technical instruction, in the form of lectures upon theory 
and art of teaching, school economy, organization and management, 
history of education, etc., but to induct that teacher into the prac- 
tice of accepted theories, and the actual use of the powers acquired 
in the lecture and class rooms. To provide for this imperative de- 
mand, and for the most favorable conditions for profit in its exercise, 
the practice teaching at the several schools, is now (under the gen- 
eral direction of the president) placed in immediate charge of a 
director. By this arrangement, it is hoped to secure that careful, 
constant, and intelligent supervision and criticism which will insure 
the greatest advantage to the practice teachers, and such quality of 
instruction to pupils in the model departments as to remove all ob- 
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jections to the system on the part of patrons and pupils of these 
departments. The position and work of these directors is import- 
ant, delicate, and, much of it, invisible to the casual observer. 
Peculiar qualifications are requisite to great efficiency in these posi- 
tions. It is also essential that harmony of views and hearty co- 
operation between the president and the director of practice work, 
exist; that the work in the normal department may be exemplified, 
vivified, and fixed in mind, by the practice teaching in the model 
department. It is the purpose of the board that the persons occu- 
pying these positions shall reasonably meet these high demands. 

You are respectfully referred to the accompanying reports for 
further and detailed information relating to the condition and work 
of each school. 

No report from the retiring president of the Whitewater school 
has been received. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM STARR, 
President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTES, 



The committee on Institutes submit to the Board of Regents the 
following report of their operations since the last annual meeting: 

They held in July, a year ago, a meeting of the institute conduct- 
ors, in connection with the annual session of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers' Association at Green Bay. This meeting occupied only a day 
and an evening; and while not largely attended, it was a profitable 
occasion. The chief work consisted in the discussion of the out- 
line of the studies which the committee had prepared for the insti- 
tutes to be held shortly afterwards. The object of this discussion, 
was two-fold: To familiarize the assistant conductors with the sub- 
jects to be taught in the institutes, and to unify the instruction 
given by all the conductors. 

Arrangements were made for holding forty-seven institutes dur- 
ing the three months beginning with August last year. Two of 
them, in Pierce and Taylor counties, were subsequently abandoned. 
Besides the regular conductors, Profs. Graham, McGregor, Salis- 
bury, and Thayer, thirty-one assistant conductors were employed, 
chiefly in August. They were mainly teachers who had acquired 
already some experience in the institute work. 

The spring institutes were held during March and April. They 
were twenty-one in number, and were wholly under the charge of 
the regular conductors. In addition to these, two were appointed 
for Fond du Lac and Juneau counties; but they were suspended, 
as the time for holding them did not accommodate the teachers of 
those counties. 

For this last series of institutes, the outline of studies was pre- 
pared by the regular conductors, under the direction of the com- 
mittee. It embraced the second portion of a course of instruction 
which has been adopted to cover three years. A circular contain- 
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ing this outline was published, and furnished to all the members of 
those institutes. 

Reference to the tables given shows that sixty-six institutes 
were in session last year, all of which have reported. Instruction 
was given for ninety-five weeks, in thirty-seven one-week, and 
twenty-nine two- week institutes. This makes two institutes more 
than those held the year before, with four weeks less time. This 
fact is due to the change of the normal institutes from four weeks' 
duration to two weeks. Both series of institutes, last year, were 
attended by 1,357 males and 3,433 females, the whole number being 
4,790. The attendance was 239 over that reported for the previous 
year. 

An examination of the reports of the conductors gives us the fact 
that, of the whole number attending the institutes, 3,023 had pre- 
viously received, and 1,767 had not received, instruction in former 
institutes in the state. It is interesting to note the kinds of the 
schools in which the members of the institutes have prepared them- 
selves for teaching. Of these, 429 have attended the colleges and 
universities; 394, the academies; 460, the normal schools; 2,055, 
the high schools; and 1,283, the common schools only. Of those 
present at the institutes, 1,767 had never taught in the public 
schools, but were intending to teach. 

The sixty-six institutes were held in forty-eight counties, making 
•eighteen counties which were favored each with two institutes. 
The committee have endeavored to follow the directions to appoint 
institutes in those counties most needing them — thosa calling for 
this kind of work, and the more remote from the normal schools. 
Still, twelve counties did not enjoy, last year, the benefit of insti- 
tute instruction. In six of these, Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Douglas, Lincoln, and Taylor, no labor under the supervision of the 
committee has ever been performed. This is owing to the few 
schools organized in these sparsely settled sections. One of these 
<50unties, Taylor, asked for aid. Of the remaining counties, Dunn 
and Jefferson had institutes in the spring of 1877; the other four, 
Fond du Lac, Milwaukee (1st Dist.), Shawano, and Winnebago, 
held their last institutes in the spring and fall of 1876. 
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The committee have labored to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the interests under their charge. They have had frequent in- 
terviews with the conductors, both regular and assistant; they have 
visited a majority of the institutes, and carefully inspected the 
work done in them; and they have consulted with the county 
superintendents and other educators of the state, in reference to 
the needs of the teachers and the influence which the institutes are 
exerting over them an!l the public schools. 

The expenditures for the institutes, the past year, are classified 
as follows: 

Salaries and expenses of the regular conductors $3,423 71 

Salaries and expenses of the assistant conductors 2,436 21 

Incidental expenses of the county superintendents al- 
lowed 38 95 

Services and expenses of the Institute committee 279 10 

Expenses for lectures 114 60 

Printing and blank books 260 20 

Total $6,552 77 



Amount of state appropriation $2,000 OO 

Amount appropriated by the board of normal regents 5,000 OO 

Total , : $7,000 OO 



Respectfully submitted, 

W. C. Whitpord, 
W. H. Chandler, 
Wm. E. Smith, 

Institute Committee, 
Madison, Wis., July 10, 1878. 
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REPORTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Honorable William Starr, 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Sir: — I have the honor to present to you my annual report of 
the condition and progress of the State Normal School at Platte- 
ville, during the year ending June 27, 1878. 

At the annual meeting of the board of regents held in July, 1877, 
certain modifications were authorized in the plan of the school, 
which led to a partial re-organization of the faculty. At that meet- 
ing, Mr. Charles H. Nye, who had served faithfully and efiBciently 
as principal of the Grammar Grade for four years, was appointed 
director of the Model Department and supervisor of the practice 
work, though nominally retaining his former position. Subsequently, 
the committee on Employment of Teachers, engaged Miss Ella C. 
Aspinwall, principal of the Fifth Ward School of Madison, and a 
graduate of this school in the class of 1873, to take charge of the 
Grammar Grade, as first assistant. 

For the Normal Department, the same committee employed Misa 
Emily M. B. Felt, of Chicago, as teacher of English Language and 
Literature, and Mr. Albert J. Volland, A. B., a graduate of the- 
University of Michigan, as teacher of Latin and Greek. 

These arrangements having been perfected, the school opened 
on the 4th day of September, 1877, with the following : 
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FACULTY. 

Edwin A. Charlton, A, M., President, Mental and Moral Science. 
Duncan McGregor, A. M., Theory and Practice of Teaching, and Con- 
ductor of Institutes. 
George Beck, M. S., Natural Sciences. 
D. E. Gardner, Mathematics and Vocal Music. 
Albert J. Volland, A. B., Latin and Greek. 
Emily M. B. Felt, English Language and Literature. 
Emeline Curtis, Geography and History. 

MODEL DEPARTMENT. 

Charles H. Nye, Director and Principal of Grammar Grade. 
Ella C. Aspinwall, Jennie S. Cooke, Assistants in Grammar Grade. 
Anna Potter, Teacher and Critic in Intermediate Grade. 
Mary Brayman, Teacher and Critic in Primary Grade. 

No changes occurred in the faculty during the year. All the 
teachers devoted themselves to their respective duties with the 
most commendable diligence and fidelity, and, so far as I am able 
to judge, accomplished very satisfactory results. 

The enrollment for the year, as shown by the annual catalogue, 
was as follows: 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Gentlemen 112 

Ladies 112 

Total 224 

CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: 

Fourth year class i 11 

Third year class 19 

Second year class 47 

First year class 147 

Total asabove — 224 

ENROLLMENT BY TERMS. 

Fall term 155 

Winter term 170 

Spring term 134 
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MODEL DEPARTMENT. 

GRAMMAR GBADB. 

Gentlemen 84 

Ladies 96 

Total —180 

INTEHMBDTATB gbadb. 

Boys 18 

Girls 26 

Total — 44 

PBIMABY GBADB. 

Boys ' 18 

Girls 26 

Total — 44 

Deduct twice counted 33 

Total enrollment for the year 459 

Ten counties of Wisconsin were represented in the Normal De- 
partment; also the states of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri; 
and Wyoming Territory and Nova Scotia. 

The Board of Visitors appointed by the State Superintendent, 
consisted of Prof, J. B. Parkinson, A. M., of Madison; Prof. Wm. 
H. Beach, A. M.,^ of Beloit; and Supt. Thomas C. Richmond, of 
Green county. Each of these gentlemen visited the school twice 
and made such examinations as seemed expedient. 

At the close of the year, eleven students were graduated in the 
full course, and nineteen received the elementary certificate; all 
having been recommended by the Faculty, and examined and ap- 
proved by the committee of the Board of Regents. 

The general programme of the anniversary exercises, the names 
and residences of the members of the graduating and elementary 
classes, and the programmes of their respective closing exercises, 
are given herewith. 
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ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES. 

MONDAY — THURSDAY, JUNE 24-27, 1878. 

Examinations — Monday and Tuesday, commencing at 9 c'clock, A. M. 
Public Exercises of the Orammar and Intermediate Grades — Tuesday, 7 J^ 

o'clock, P. M. 
Closing Exercises of the Normal Department — Wednesday, 85^ o'clock, A. M. 
Public Exercises of the Primary Chrade — Wednesday, 10)^ o'clock, A. M. 
Exercises of the Elementary Class — Wednesda}^ 2 o'clock, P. M. 



TENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 

THURSDAY ^% O'CLOCK, A. M. 

Business Meeting of the Alumni Association — Thursday, 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Class Day Exercises — Thursday, 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Meeting of the Alumni Association and Reunion — Thursday evening. 



GRADUATING CLASS — 1878. 



Judson P. Casselman, 
Henry D. Fruit, - 
William T. Jenning, 
John W. Livingston, 
Thomas C. Morrow, 
Matt. H. Richards, 
John H. Symons, 
Nettie E. Brainard 
Sadie F. Burr, 
Hattie Gillette, 
Myrtle Sylvester, 



Middleton, - 


Dane. 


Washburn, 


Grant. 


Hazel Green, 


Grant. 


Martinville, 


Grant. 


Mazomanie, 


Dane. 


Linden, - 


Iowa. 


Laramie City, Wy. Ter. 




Bcscobel, 


Grant. 


Lancaster, . 


Grant. 


Buncombe, 


La Fayette. 


Castle Rock, 


Grant. 



Of the tenth annual commencement. 
Music — Anthem, "And the Glory of the Lord Shall be Revealed." — Handd, 
Prayer — By Rev. A. P. Johnson. 
Oration — Elevation is Exposure. — Henry D. Fruit. 
Essay— Heroism in Common Life. — Nettie E. Brainard. 
Oration — The Safeguards of our Nation. — Judson P. Casselman. 
Music — Chorus, " Great Apollo strike the Lyre." — Webbe, 
Essay — The Women of Shakespeare. — Sadie L. Burr. 
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Oration — Superstition and Advancement. — John H. Symons. 

Oration — Sound. — John W. Livingston. 

Music —friOy »* O Restless Sea." — WlfmifL 

Oration — Innovation. — William T. Jenmngs. 

Oration — Art. — Thomas C. Morrow. 

Essay — Pennsylvania Pilgrims. — Hattie Gillette. 

Music — Double Quartette, " Springes Delights." — Muller. 

Essay — Among the Wild Flowers. — Myrtle Sylvester. 

Oration — The^ Mission of Poetry. — Matt. H. Richards. 

Music — Chorus, " God is our Guide." — Verdi, 

Presentation of Diplomas. 

Doxology. 

Benediction, 

ELEMENTARY CLASS, 1878. 



Ernest W. Blackstone, 
Robert A. Bratton, 
Everett C. Dickinson^ 
Harry K. Evans, - 
Charles M. Fox, 
Alfred J. Frazier, .. 
Myron L. Huntington, 
Henry M. Johnston, • 
Chas. M. Scanlan, - 
Martha A. Cook, - 
Lizzie J. Craig, 
Florence Elgar, - 
Mary D. Gillham, 
Florence M. Graves, • 
J. Lillie Griswold, - 
Margaretta Lewis, 
Ida M. Newman, - 
Violet Rundell, - 
Lucy Stevens, - 



. White Oak Springs, 


- La Fayette. 


Elk Grove, - 


La Fayette 


Platteville, - 


• Grant. 


Platteville, - 


Grant. 


Big Patch, - 


- Grant. 


Bloomington, - 


Grant. 


. Platteville, - 


- Grant. 


Lloyd, - 


Sauk. 


. Mount Hope, 


- Grant. 


Dodgeville, - 


Iowa. 


. Newton, 


- Vernon. 


Platteville, - 


Grant. 


. Platteville, - 


- Grant. 


Bloomington, - 


Grant. 


. Fennimore, 


- Grant. 


Patch Grove, - 


Grant. 


Platteville, - 


- Grant. 


Platteville, - 


Grant. 


. Montfoi-d, - 


• Grant. 


PROGRAMME 





Of closing exercises of elementary class. 
Music, 

Paper — Punctuality, Martha A. Cook. 
Class Exercise — Rivers, Violet A. Rundell. 
Paper — Relation of Teachers and Patrons, Chas. M. Scanlan. 
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Paper — School Honor, Margaretta Lewis. 

Class Exercise — Verbs, Henrv M. Johnson. 

Paper — Grit, J. Lillie Griswa^l. 

Recess, \ ' 

Paper — Habits of Study, Ernest W. Blaclsstone. 

Class Exercise — Roman Notation, Ida M. Newman. 

Paper — Disorder. — Its Causes and Remedies, Florence M. Graves. 

Class Exercise — Reading, Charles M. Fox. 

Paper — Recreations, Mary D. Gillham. 

Presentation of Certificates, * 

The graduates of the school in the full course now number one 
hundred and thirteen, and sixty have received the elementary cer- 
tificate. The following tables show the classification and em- 
ployments, during the past year, of those who have completed 
each course. 

GRADUATES. 



OCCUPATIOK. 



Teaching in Wisconsin 

Teaching in other states 

County superintendents, Wisconsin, 

University or college students 

Lawyers , 

Physicians 

Clergymen 

Mercantile business 

Farming 

U. S. Mail agent 

Clerk of court 

Editor 

Married, and left the profession. . . . , 

Kot teaching at present 

Deceased 

Class of 1878 



Total 



a 

a 

a 



21 
4 
2 
1 

12 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 



1 

7 

60 



00 

'a 

OS 



23 

8 
1 
1 



11 
4 
1 
4 

53 



o 
Eh 



44 

12 
3 
2 

12 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

11 
4 
2 

11 

113 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 



Occupation. 



Subsequently graduated in full course 

Students in advanced course 

Teaching in Wisconsin 

Class of 1878 

Total 



• 

a 


• 

•1-4 

OS 


9 
7 
3 
9 


9 

■'13" 
10 


28 


32 



08 
O 



18 

7 

16 

19 



60 



I count the work of the past year as eminently successful. The 
attendance was good, and nothing occurred to mar the harmony of 
the school, or to seriously interfere with its progress. Fidelity in 
the performance of duty, seemed to be the ruling principle. The 
standard of scholarship was kept up, and the reputation of the 
school for a high moral tone, was fully sustained. 

Of the teachers recently employed, it is sufficient for me to say 
that, in my judgment, they have proved themselves equal to the 
situation, and have fully justified the high expectations that had 
been formed concerning them. The appointment of a director who 
could devote his time and attention to the interests of the Model 
Department, has proved a judicious measure. The course of study 
in that department has been thoroughly revised, and is followed as 
closely as is possible. The practice work is carefully supervised, 
and regular meetings are held for the purpose of giving special 
instruction to the pupil teachers. The amount of work performed 
by these teachers during the year, is indicated by the following 
summary: 

Fall term 24 teachers; whole time 236 weeks. 

AVinter term 18 teachers ; whole time 180 weeks. 

Spring term 12 teachers ; whole time 120 weeks. 

Total 



54 teachers ; whole time 536 weeks. 



Being an average of nearly ten weeks for each teacher. 
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In the normal department, the course of study as published in the 
annual catalogue, was substantially followed. The study of the 
Greek language having been authorized by the Board, a class was 
formed in it at the opening of the fall term. Only two pursued the 
study during the entire year. 

I am still of the opinion that it is desirable to bring this school 
into more intimate relations with the State University, by affording 
in it facilities for full preparation for the classical, as well as for the 
scientific department of that institution. I believe this can be done 
without detriment to the Normal work. To make such a prepar- 
atory course successful, however, it is necessary that the Board 
should formally recognize Greek, and give it a definite place in the 
curriculum. It should either be accepted as a substitute for certain 
branches in the present course of study, or a special course should 
be arranged, on the completion of which, students should be grad- 
uated with due honors. 

The State Normal School at Platte ville was opened in the fall of 
1866, and has consequently been in operation twelve years — four 
years under the presidency of Prof. Chas. H. Allen, and eight 
years under myself. Its growth has been steady, but not rapid. 
Three other normal schools have been established in the state since 
this was organized, one of them " within six hours' ride of the 
counties containing three-fourths of the population of the state." 
This school, on the contrary, is situated near one corner of the 
state, and is not easily reached except from a very limited area. 
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The following table exhibits the enrollment and number of grad- 
uates of each academic year since the opening: 





ENROIiTiMENT. 


Graduates. 


Academic Year. 


Normal 
Dep't. 


Model 
Dep»t. 


Grand 
total. 

• 


Year. 


No. 


1866-7 


99 
143 
150 
184 
173, 
198 
182 
195 
213 
204 
224 
224 


Ill 
173 
214 
207 
218 
206 
226 
272 
247 
265 
225 
235 


210 
316 
364 
391 
391 
404 
408 
467 
460 
469 
449 
459 






1867-8 


'"1869* 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 




1868-9 


8 


1869-70 


15 


1870-1 

1871-2 


12 
8 


1872-3 


26 


1873-4 


10 


1874-5 


9 


1875-6 


7 


1876-7 .* 


7 


1877-8 


11 







Since the opening of the school, there have been enrolled in the 
Normal Department, one thousand and sixty-three different stu- 
dents, three hundred and seventy by my predecessor, and the re- 
mainder by myself. Of those registered by my predecessor, how- 
ever, about one hundred and twenty returned to the school subse- 
quently to my taking charge of it, so that I have had under my 
immediate care in this de'partment upwards of eight hundred 
students. Of the whole number enrolled, eight hundred and 
thirty-eight have taken the obligation required of Normal students, 
the remainder being counted as Academic or Preparatory. 

This is my last oflScial report from this school. My resignation, 
to take effect at the close of the Fall term, Dec. 20, 1878, is 
already in your hands. 

For my successor, I can wish nothing better than that he may 
here find students as faithful in the performance of their duties, 
and fellow teachers as zealous in every good word and work, as it 
has been my good fortune to find tkem. 

In taking leave of you, and of the board of which you are presi- 
dent, permit me to say that I have always endeavored to follow 

13 — SUTT. 
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whatever directions have, from time to time, been given bj those in 
authority over me; and to carry out, to the best of my ability, their 
plans and purposes, so far as the same have been made known to me. 

In all points left to my own judgment, I have aimed to promote 
sound learning and true discipline. I regard character and schol- 
arship as the essential foundation upon which to base professional 
skill. I have thought it more important to develop true manhood 
and true womanhood than any mere technical skill in the art of 
teaching. 

How successfully I have performed the various duties devolv- 
ing upon me, how far I have met or failed to meet the requirements 
of my position, it is not for me to say. If among the hundreds 
who have been brought under my influence, I have aided any to 
lay the foundation of a good education, if I have helped any to de- 
velop a noble character, if I have guided any into right courses of 
thought and action, if I have encouraged any in their purpose to 
live pure and upright lives, my work has not been wholly in vain. 

Thanking you and your associates in the Board for many per- 
sonal and official favors during the past eight years, and wishing 
for this school continued prosperity and the highest success, 
I have the honor to remain. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWIN A. CHARLTON. 
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OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. Willi A.M Starr, 

President Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Dear Sir — The following statements regarding the organization, 
work, and progress of the Oshkosh Normal School, during the year 
ending August 31, 1878, are respectfully submitted for considera- 
tion: 

ENROLLMENT AND CLASSIFICATION. 





j Applicants. 


• 


Normal. 


Graded 
Schools. 


Ungraded 
Schools. 


Number prepared in 


35 
2 


47 
12 


lie 


Number having previously taught. . . . 


47 




PATJi Term. 


Winter T»m 


Spring T. 




• 


• 

a 


• 

a 

a 


• 

a 
o 


• 


• 

a 
o 


Number examined 


40 
15 
23 


87 
29 
56 


13 
5 

8 


20 

6 

13 


48 
24 
17 


43 


Number admitted to Ist year class. . . . 
Number admitted to preparatory class 


25 
14 
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ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES. 





Average 
Age. 


Av. No. 

Memb- 

ship. 


No. Pupils. 


Normal Department. 


• 
Gents. 


Ladies. 


Fourth vear 


25.7 
23.7 
21.6 
18.5 


41 

35.4 

20.9 

10.2 

4 


2 

8 
35 
74 
34 


4 


Third vear 


7 


8econa vear » 


44 


First vear *. 


117 


Preoaratorv srrade 


49 








Total 






153 

60 
30 
20 


221 


Model Department. 
Grammar srrade 






69 


Intermediate errade 






31 


Primary erade 






31 




• ••••••a 






Entire enrollment 






268 


852 











ENROLLMENT BY TERMS. 



Normal Department. 


Fall. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Gents. 


Ladies. 


Gents. 


Ladies. 


Gents. 


Lad's. 


No. registered 

Aviirage membership .... 
Average daily attendance 


106 
87.8 

86.4 


175 

166.7 

165.4 


83 

81.6 
81 


164 

160.4 

159.2 


110 
99.2 
98.9 


134 

123.9 

122.3 



Number of graduates at Commencement — 

Advanced course 2 

Elementary course 24 

Number enrolled in normal department since organization of school. . 1,136 

Number of students who have taught since joining the school 760 

Number of students who taught in School of Practice during the year. 74 

Total number of weeks of practice teaching 665 



Of those enrolled during the year, 137 are teaching, and 141 are 
present members of the schooL 
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GRADE OF CANDIDATES. 

The grading of applicants indicates a higher average discipline 
than in the former years, which, taken in connection with the 
increased size of classes, has enabled a higher section of the in- 
coming class to be organized. This section is able to successfully 
carry the work demanded in the regular outline without detriment 
to health, and even, in some cases, to complete the work in les$ 
than the specified time. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

The increasing number of applicants warrants the organization 
of an advanced section of the first year class, each fall and spring 
term. 

To the large class of teachers of good attainments who, lacking 
professional training, have been deterred from entering a normal 
school because of a fear that they might not be permitted to ad- 
vance as rapidly as their abilities would warrant, this class offerg 
facilities not hitherto furnished by this school. 

All applicants attaining an average of at least 80 per cent, will 
be enrolled for this special work. 

PROFESSIONAL WORK. 

While this " special " class is organized for more rapid advance- 
ment in normal work, it is most important that no one mistake it 
for an " advanced" class in the academic sense. But.few persons 
have ever been enrolled in the school who were fitted to begin joro- 
fessional work in any but the elementary branches. Scores of 
letters are received annually, asking if students are admitted to an 
advanced standing if found proficient in the " lower " branches. 
All this misunderstanding of the essence of normal work emanates 
from the waning but wide-spread sentiment that a knowledge of 
science, minus any definite acquaintance with the laws of mental 
and moral growth, minus all knowledge of, and even careful reflec- 
tion upon, skillful modes of presenting subjects of thought to mind, 
constitutes the first member of an equation whose second member 
is " fitness to teach." 
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An apothecary, whose stock of drugs is his sole qualification to 
practice the healing art, attempts the practice in most civilized 
countries with a prison cell opening to receive him. In this coun- 
try, a jeering label is attached, and he is let loose as a warning to 
all presumption. Are the functions of the body more delicate or 
physical laws more obscure than those of the mind? Is mal-prac- 
tice more dangerous or fatal amid muscles than morals? For all 
important departments of labor, and especially those whose processes 
can neither be analyzed by the senses nor measured by a rule, it 
was long since conceded that upon a basis of general culture, tech- 
nical discipline is essential to worthy work. Upon this principle, 
the work of a teachers' seminary must be based, and for a difficult 
art make adequate provision. 

To all who believe that the truly successful teacher must com- 
bine skill with scholarship, and study the processes of mind even 
more carefully than the principles of science, the normal school is 
striving to aflFord both incentive and opportunity. These schools 
are maintained to aid in hastening the day when the person who 
" ciphers to keep up with his class," will not be tolerated as teacher; 
but, moreover, their missionary character will not have ceased, until 
throughout the commonwealth it is conceded by every thoughtful 
person that no teacher is fit, who does not understand the nature 
of mental soils and the best conditions of cultivation, as well as 
the quality of the seed proposed to be sown. 

To achieve this, we ask for vigorous natures that love to think. 
Energetic workers, though crude in attainments, need not to remain 
long in our preparatory work, and earnest students already trained 
to habits of logical thought, find a broad field for growth; but per- 
sons whose highest ideal of education is the conning of phrases or 
the accumulation of facts regardless of their relations, would better 
never enter or come prepared to undergo severe discipline in the 
attainment of right methods of study. 

BASIS OP EXAMINATION. 

The frequently reiterated expression of disappointment by appli- 
cants at the grade of their classification, would scarcely call for a 
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statement here, were it not that it is claimed to be based upon the 
assurance of their teachers or superintendents that they were qual- 
ified to enter upon normal work. 

The growing sentiment regarding the desirability for special 
training for teaching, exhibited by teachers and superintendents, is 
most gratifying. But we fear that zeal in the cause has not infre- 
quently defeated its own purpose. In regions where good district 
schools are rare, it is, no doubt, best that the pupil should seek 
preparation elsewhere, and carefully graded " preparatory classes " 
are organized in each normal school for their benefit. Only we 
most earnestly urge that no person be sent with an undue estimate 
of his ability, to enter at once upon the study of methods with 
logical discrimination. Superintendents desiring to encourage a 
higher degree of efficiency in their districts, will see a less number 
returning, after a brief sojourn at a normal school, weakly despair- 
ing of success, if those who fail to win an average of 70 per cent, 
in the county examination are plainly told that it is highly improb- 
able that they can grade higher than " preparatory " class in a 
normal school, until after a few months' academic drill. 

Above ail, if superintendents would interpret the certificate of 
*' good moral character," which they give in every nomination, to 
include not only honesty and purity, but also a courageous heart 
and persistent self-denial for worthy aims, the normal schools can 
do in months what years of labor, with weak natures, can never do, 
to elevate and mould the school work throughout the state. 

The increasing number of excellent minds entering the school is, 
in great measure, due to the earnest efforts of the superintendents 
of schools; but as the normal schools are already approaching the 
limit of their capacity to receive, it is important that no strong and 
worthy mind should fail of receiving training because of a mass of 
pupils ill prepared. 

, The following questions used at an examination of candidates 
may suggest the grade of attainment sought at the beginning of a 
course: 
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QUESTIONS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Science, 

1. Define Notation, Decimal Point. Give Rule for Arabic Nota- 

tion and for Arabic Numeration. 

2. Analyze the subtraction of 39 from 403. 

3. State principles relating to the denomination of the multiplier^ 

of the product. Illustrate with a problem. Show how the 
sign of multiplication should be used. 

4. Define L. C. M. and G. C. D. Find the L. C. M. and G. C. D. 

of five numbers and make a Rule. 

5. Define fraction. Analyze the reduction of |- to 13ths. State 

the principle employed. 

0. Analyze f x |^, and state the principles employed. 

7. Express as a decimal fraction yTft^Vir, ^^o^« Give rule for 

writing Decimal Fractions. 

8. 3.0f X 300 — 1.2 - f of .002 = what ? 

9. Distinguish simple and compound numbers. Illustrate. 

10. Write a Denominate Fraction upon which you can perform two 
reductions, and perform the two reductions. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. A merchant bought 40 yards of cloth for 1260. He sold | of 

it at a profit of $|- per yard, and the remainder at a loss ot 
$i per yard. What was the result of his investment. (An- 
alyze.) 

2. Two speculators bought land. A bought |^ of a " section.'* 

B If of a sq. mi. Which bought the more? How many 
acres more? 

3. If 40 bu. of potatoes are worth 45 bu. of corn, and 18 bu. o(| 

corn are worth 14 cwt. of hay, and 35 cwt. of hay are worth 

4 bbls. of flour, how many bbls. of flour can be bought for 

75 bu. of potatoes? 

. (f-h4.2)-^.125 

• .3?5x| + (16|-|)=? 
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5. From Oshkosh to Chicago, via the C. & N. W. R. R., is 193 

miles. The train leaving Oshkosh at 9:05 A. M., reaches 
Chicago at 4:55 P. M. If it makes two stops of 20 min. 
eacli, and 15 of 5 min. each, what is its average running 
time per hour? 

6. What is the sum of 8 yd., 2 ft.; 75 J ft., 2,005 in.; 4.35 yd., 28| 

ft.; 3f yd.; 226 ft., in rods? 

7. A hound ran 200 rods before he caught a fox; ^ of the distance 

run by the fox was equal to the distance he was ahead of the 
hound at starting. How many rods did the fox run? (An- 
alyze.) 

8. If 22|^ cords of wood last as long as 15 j''^ tons of coal, how 

many cords will last as long as 11 2^ tons of coal? 

9. What is the least number which, being divided by 3, 5, 7, 9, 

and 10 respectively, leaves a remainder of one? Prove your 
statement. 
10. A gentleman bought 95 yds. cloth, f yd. wide, for $100, and 
gave the same, plus $25, for cloth of the same quality, but 1 
yd. wide. How many yds. did he buy? 

MENTAL PROBLEMS. 

, (Questions dictated and Answers alone written. Time 20 minutes.) 

1. Divide 1,580 by 130. 

2. Reduce 19 gal. 3 qt. to pints. 

3. How old is a man who was born March 3, 1829? 

4. Bought a jar of butter, which with the jar weighed 39f lbs; the 

jar alone weighed 11| lbs. What was the weight of the 
butter? 

5. At $4^ a cord, what costs 3f cords of wood? 

6. The cost of fencing a lot was $100. If this was f the cost of 
the lot, what were both lot and fence worth? 

7. I sold a book for $1.75 and gained f of its cost; what did it cost 

me? 

8. Add .02076; .001101; 5.0625! 

9. If 1 Franc = $.186, what is a 5 Franc piece worth? 

10. How many acres in a field 16 rd. square? 
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GBAMMAB. 

1. Give three ways of formiog the plural of nouns, with two ex- 

amples of each. 

2. Define declension. Decline sister^ man^ deer^ cupfull, 

3. Write a sentence containing a predicate noun, a noun in the 

Independent case, and an adverb. Parse each. 

4. " During this century, America has exhibited a progress that 

is truly wonderful^ Parse the italicized words. 

5. Define an Irregular verb. Give the principal parts of four 

irregular verbs. 

6. " Keep still or I will chastise you." 

" If I have erred, I hope to be forgiven." 
Name the mode and tense of each verb in the above sen- 
tences. 

7. Name and decline the simple relative pronouns. 

8. Conjugate the verb respect through the Indicative and Poten- 

tial modes, both voices. 

9. Define Compariso7i, What is meant by the superlative de- 

gree? Parse the adjectives in the following stanza: 

Sweet is the time of spring, 

When nature's charms appear. 
The birds with ceaseless pleasure sing, 

And hail the opening year. 

10. Correct and give the reason for each correction: 
(a) Miss Smith looks finely. 

{b) It is very common among these sort of people, 
(c) The state of the roads are very bad. 
{d) Every man and woman should earn their own living. 
{e ) We thought it was him. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Map the township in which you live. Give its number, and the 

number of the range in which it lies. Divide it into sec- 
tions, and number the sections. 

2. Draw an outline of your county. Locate the town in which 

you live, and give its name. 
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3. Which is the greater distance, one degree north from Madison 

or one degree west? Why? 

4. Tell all you know of each of the following: 

(a) Lake Pepin. 

{b) Fox and Wisconsin River Improvement. 

(c) Sturgeon Bay Ship Canal. 

{d) Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

(e) Penokee Iron Range. 

5. Bound Wisconsin by political divisions. Name the natural 

features of the boundary. 

6. Locate the following cities of Wisconsin by counties: 

Waupun, Madison, Oshkosh, 

Green Bay, Beloit, Janesville, 

Stevens Point, Appleton, Watertown, 

Prairie du Chien. 

7. Name Jive important vegetable products that are common to 

Wisconsin and Georgia. Name two that are produced in 
Georgia and not in Wisconsin. 

8. Name^i^e states having a less area but greater population than 

the state of Wisconsin. 

9. Name^ue important cities in the United States that are within 

one degree of the latitude of Chicago. 
10. Which state of the Union ranks j^rs^ in the production of wheat, 
corn, lead, iron, coal, cotton, rice, sugar, petroleum, and 
copper? 

READING. 

(Written, except seventh and tenth.) 

1. How many elementary sounds? 

2. How many vocals? 

3. How many sub -vocals? 

4. How many aspirates? 

5. Add the numbers expressed by Answers 2, 3, and 4, and sub- 

tract the sum from the number expressed by answer to 1, and 
write the diflference. 

6. Analytical Fifth Reader — " Robinson Crusoe's manner of liv- 

ing and style of dress" — page 137, first two line* o^i ^^^\. 
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paragraph. Write the vowels in the monosyllables and ac- 
cented syllables, with the diacritical marking. (Webster's, 
1864-78.) 

7. Give each sound indicated in 6. 

8. State the use of apostrophe. Give rules for the use of capital 

letters in this selection. 

9. Define each of the following words, and place each in a sen- 

tence: Essay ^ dungeon^ stoic^ draw^ equinox^ degree. 
10. Read orally one paragraph. Enunciate clearly the consonant 
sounds, and discriminate between thQ rising 2i,ndi falling in- 
flections. 

SPELLING. 

1. Write a list of twenty-five words, beginning no word with a cap- 

ital unless it be a proper name. 

2. Indicate the primary accent of each word. 

3. Write a definition of each word in the list, illustrating its mean- 

ing by appropriate use in a sentence, if you can thus make 
its meaning more evident. 
List of words to be written: 



abscess, 

absence, 

crescent, 

acquittal, 

aghast, 

agile, 

Appalachian, 



arraign, 

biennial, 

britannia, 

catechize, 

centennial, 

delirious. 



discern, 

diffidence, 

balky, 

attorney, 

embarrass, 

merge. 



purge, 

commercial, 

substantial, 

gauging, 

honey-comb, 

benign. 



TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

When more than one assembly district is included in your juris- 
diction, you are entitled to eight candidates for each. 

If any of your former candidates have left school, you are entitled 
to fill their places with others. 

If your quota is already full, and more desire to attend, please 
certify to their residence, age, health, and moral character, and send 
them, as they can be assigned on the records of the Board of Re- 
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gents, to districts where vacancies exist, in accordance with section 
1 of regulations for admission. 

UNDER- GRADUATE TEACHERS. 

While it is believed that the respective normal courses of instruc- 
tion are none too broad for the purpose of a mental development, 
essential to a subsequent wprthy growth of a teacher, it is none the 
less certain that, for the present, the normal work must exert its 
widest influence through the work of under-graduate teachers. 

Mindful of this fact, and of the no' less patent fact that half-edu- 
cated minds, drilled in precisely defined forms and phrases, are ever 
prone to follow the letter regardless of its spirit, the greatest atten- 
tion is paid, in the first year, to the . underlying spirit of the work 
in elementary branches. A method is never pushed to the front 
until a careful unfolding of the end may enable the student to view 
a " method " merely as an expedient, more or less wise, intended 
to facilitate the attainment of an ultimate purpose; always subserv- 
ing and never dominating that purpose, either in the eyes of teacher 
or pupils. 

In this effort, one serious obstacle occurs. In that grade of cul- 
ture, it by no means follows that a truth clearly and logically ex- 
pressed by an instructor is at all definitely apprehended by every 
student; hence there is constant necessity of individual examina- 
tion and restatement. 

This character of work', so closely bearing upon the thorough ap- 
preciation and comprehension of each thought by every individual, 
cannot be accomplished in classes numbering more than twenty 
students, while the large number of students necessitates classes 
of forty and fifty more frequently than the proper number. Until 
facilities enable the teachers of the first year sections to more cer- 
tainly test each student's grasp of subjects presented, there will be 
ample ground for improvement in the character of our undergradu- 
ate representation in the common schools. 

• 

RELATIONS TO THE " SYSTEM." 

One of the most embarrassing^ features in the obligation of a nor- 
mal school to improve the nature and mode of teaching ia tV^^ 
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schools of its vicinity, is the influence of tradition in certain of its 
aspects. 

First, the tendency, begotten of vanity, to incorporate among the 
branches of district school work, various illogically related branches, 
valued by fond parents and precocious pupils either for their nov- 
elty or exclusive tendency in building up an aristocracy of pre- 
tense. 

Shall a student, soon to teach, be taken from the class in which 
his symmetrical development is most certain, and be permitted to 
" coach " for attainment in some branch with a class whose training 
is decidedly beyond him, because his patrons to be, demand the 
latter attainment, and are tooindiscriminating to perceive the other 
lack? Enhanced pay and assured position plead for temporary* in- 
dulgence, when justice to all would deny. 

Second, the dissimilarity of views regarding the most essential 
qualifications in a teacher, which exists among school officers, dif- 
ferent superintendents, and normal faculties. 

Every age finds occasion to restate its beliefs and formulate anew 
its convictions. The business of teaching is no exception; but 
rather because of the very recent enlargement of its field to the 
serving of social and gorernmeutal, as well as ecclesiastical needs, 
it is undergoing more extensive and less clearly defined changes 
than any other profession. 

Educational works and journals, as well as the popular press, 
have waged incessant war upon many a cherished custom, until in 
the centers of thought and experiment radical changes have been 
wrought in school work; yet the requirements of a teacher, judged 
by the nature of the examination, not its length or form, have 
changed very little during the last forty years. A certain defer- 
ence to the merits of an intricate problem, an antiquated linguistic 
form, or the location of a geographical point, as compared with un- 
derlying principles, each controlling a multitude of facts, rendefs it 
a difficult and delicate matter for a normal school to act up to its 
convictions of what is best when confronted with the necessity for 
its students, to essay teaching, and an examination for certificate, 
long before a completed course of study shall have prepared him 
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for the peculiarities of a science and inversions of logic. This is 
no less an embarrassment, because it is no one man's fault. In the 
frequent change of examining officers, and in the Tvide diversity of 
bent, culture, and convictions of these officers, there is enough to 
account for all difficulty experienced by us T^hose duty it is to pre- 
pare for all these emergencies and still preserve an ideal standard. 
Should the group of amiably independent enterprises, called 
" our state system of education," ever evolve a system, doubtless 
some systematic lines of procedure, emanating from the departm#nt 
of public instruction, T^ill harmonize and facilitate the efforts of all. 

teachers' institutes. 

The most valuable instrumentality for the serving of an inter- 
change of thoughts, needs, and purposes between school superin- 
tendents, patrons, and teachers, is the teachers' institute as at 
present conducted. The conductor is not, and does not assume to 
be, a mere missionary, with all to give and nothing to learn; but 
performs a most important part as investigator of results and a 
gatherer of valuable practical suggestions. The value of this 
thoughtful work and close comparison of views, in its influence 
upon normal and district school growth, cannot be measured, but 
is clearly evident in the progress of the last five years. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The following is the present organization of the Faculty, two 
members having been added to the corps during the year, to meet 
the wants of a growing school: 

George S. Albee, President, School Management, Didactics, and Mental 

Science. 
Rrobert Graham, Vocal Music, Reading, and Conductor of Institutes. 
William A. Kellerman, Natural Science. 

Mortimer T. Park, Book-keeping, Calisthenics, and Preparatory Classes. 
Anna W. Moody, History and Civil Government. 
M ary H. Ladd, Mathematics. 

Helen E. Bateman, English Grammar and Composition. 
Rose C. Swart, Geography and German. 
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Emily F. Webster, Latin. 

Amelia E. BanDiDg, Drawing and Penmanship. 

Mrs. L. L. Cochran, Principal of Preparatory Room. 

MODEL DEPARTMENT. 

L. W. Briggs, Director. 

Maria S. Hil), Teacher and Critic, Grammar Grade. 

Frances E. Albee, Teacher and Critic, Intermediate Grade. 

Elizabeth B. Armstead, Teacher and Critic, Primary Grade. 

M. T. Park, Vocal Masic. 

M. B. Parkinson, Instrnmental Masic. 

It has been the good fortune of this school to receive a large 
portion of the teachers engaged at its organization and in the first 
years of its work. Thus the instructors have thorough familiaritj 
with the peculiar character of the work, both in its general and lo- 
cal features. The increasing economy of effort and time in attain- 
ing results, and the steady improvement in methods of instruction 
are largely due to this permanence. 

It is with great pleasure that I can testify to this unswerving de- 
votion to the common interests of the school, counting nothing a 
sacrifice which might promote the growth and efficiency of the 
work. 

The cordial co-operation and valued suggestions of Regents 
Superintendents, and fellow teachers have been important factors 
in the work of the past year. It is our trust that, jbhrough the 
growing unity in confidence, sentiment, and conviction, the forces 
engaged in fostering the interests of our common schools, may so 
win the public regard, and so wisely use the better impulses of the 
people, that the education of the next generation shall be a real 
defense against the evils that have shaken the nation, and not a 
mere plume with which to decorate patriotism. 

Most respectfully yours, 

G. S. ALBEE. 
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RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

River Falls, Wis., Aug. 31, 1878. 

Hon. Wm. Starr, 

Pres. Board JRegents Normal Schools: 

The following report of the work of the River Falls Normal 
School, for the academic year eading at date, is respectfully sub. 
mitted. 

On the whole, the year has been one of successful issues. Stu- 
dents have evinced unflagging zeal in general discipline and in 
means of scholarship, till self-restraint, persistent thought, and pa- 
tient industry give assurance of the steady growth of individual 
students in all the particulars in which friends of the school expect 
to witness development, under the influence of a sparsely settled 
country, remote from centers of general educational means and in- 
fluences. 

Many students who seek the school are unlearned in any branch 
of study; they are wanting in theory and art of any branch of 
knowledge; they have little power of communicating facts. 

The work of the school is, therefore, initial in promoting habits 
of thought, and for the acquisition of facts. With irregular at- 
tendance, incident to the environments, many students consume 
two years in reaching the standard fixed by the board for admission 
to the normal grade, even with a moderate interpretation put upon 
that standard. Nor is this condition a source of discouragement, 
since it is true that the students of the normal are in part the 
actual teachers of district schools, and are types of the average 
teachers of such schools. That they who actually do the work in 
the district schools are sufficiently conscious of their deficiencies to 
seek means of improvement, is an extremely hopeful sign of ulti- 
mate improvement in the whole body of teachers, through contact, 
under the specific and general means for study afforded by the 
graded schools, the normals, the Institutes, and the associations of 
teachers. 

14 — SuPT. 
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The specific work of regular classes has been shaped towards the 
printed course of study, and at this time the first three years of the 
course are represented in the school. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

NORMilL GRADE. 

First Tear, 





FiBST Terw. 


Second Tebh. 


Thibd Term. 


Rb^dino.... 


Reading. 
Spelling. 


Reading. 
Spellmg. 


Reading. 
Spelling. 


LANGUACIB . . t . r r r . t . . 


Englieh Grammar. 


Sentf^ntial Analysis. 


Composition. 




Mathevatios 


AnalysiH of Problems. 


Analysis of Problems. 


Elementary Algebra. 


HiSTOBT 


U. S. History. 


U. S. History. 


Constitntions. 






Physical Science. .. 


Local Geography. 


Local Geography. 


Botany. 


P&OFBSSIONAT 


School Organization. 

— ^ 


School Organization. 


School. Organization. 



Second Tear. 





First Term. 


Second Term. 


Third Term. 


Reading 


Analytical Reading. 


Select Reading. 


Word Analysis. 




Lanouaos .. 


Rhetoric. 


Latin, Essays. 


Latin, Essays. 


Mathematics 


Elementry Algebra. 
Accoants. 


Plane Geometry. 


Plane Geometry. 


History. 


General History. 


General History. 


CnnRtltntfonR 






Physical Science... 


Elementary Physics. 


Elementary Physics. 


Physiology. 


Professional 


School Management. 


School Management. 


School Management. 
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Third 


Tear, 






1 

First Txrh. 

• 


Second Term. 


Third Term. 


Languaoe 


Latin, 


Latin. 


Latin. 




HATUiSMATICS 


Geometry. 


Tr'gonometry. 
Civil Government. 


Htgher Algebra. 


Physical Scisncb . . . 


Physics. 


Physical Geography. 


Astronomy. 


Pbofessional 


History of Pedagogy. 


History of Pedagogy. 


History of Pedagogy. 



Fourth Tear, 





First Term. 


Second Term. 


Third Term. 


Lahguage 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 




Philosophy 


Mental Science. 


English Literatare. 


Political Economy. 




Physical Science . . . 


Zoology. 


Chemistry. 


Geology. 


Professional 


Didactics. 


Didactics. 


Didactics. 

_ii 



Of the one hundred and four members of the normal, sixty-nine 
have taught an aggregate of 1,008 week during the year, and fifty- 
students have practiced in the model grades a total of 145 weeks. 

The means of promoting understanding and sympathy with the 
professional thought of normal work, continues to be the chief prob- 
lem of this school. The prevalent, persistent belief that stating a 
fact implies knowledge of the fact, and similar belief that a listener 
is (therefore) a learner, offer constant obstacles to study, and not- 
withstanding these conditions are incident to all classes in all time, 
yet normal schools attempt to stimulate intelligence and to pro- 
mote rationality of means of presentation of subjects to the novice; 
therefore, they treat all the elementary subjects from the point of 
view of the learner, so long as their students are unlearned in the 
science of mind. 

Many students come at once into rapport with the distinctive 
thought of the normal, and all students give their faith to it ^w.^'* 
ciently to yield themselves to its operal\oii,«t^vJ[iQr^iiYDL\>afe ^Q.wvi- 
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tions of more than two hundred students in the normal and pre- 
paratory classes during the year, with the varied purposes of 
" preparing to teach," " preparing for second grade certificate," 
and '^preparing for business." But habits, of study are rarely 
formed before the students enter the normal, whatever their aims 
may be in seeking its special privileges. While this chief obstacle 
of the school will continue, the school will find its most powerful 
auxiliary in promulgating its thought through its students who go 
among the people to teach district schools, thus exhibiting so 
many facts, and so much of manner as have been stimulated by con- 
tract with the normal, and this school will ultimately become the 
objective of the district pupil. This ideal mutual influence of nor- 
mal and district is already realized in part, and the result constitutes 
the chief encouraging feature of the school. 

When the territory contiguous to the normal is less sparsely set- 
tled; when mutual understanding shall have been promoted by the 
influence of graduates; and when more capital has been accumu- 
lated by citizens, affording subsistence during the period of study, 
the school will assume the character and the numerical importance 
of the older schools. 

The following statistics afford means of estimating the possible 
growth of River Falls Normal, when placed on a level identical with 
the other similar schools of the state. 

To compare resources of the four Wisconsin normal schools, cir- 
cles of thirty miles radius are drawn, with the normals as centers; 
the numbers of population therein are estimated from the census of 
1,875 as a basis; the assessed valuations are taken from the Legis- 
lati ve Manual of 1878, and the income from tuition is taken from 
the Report of the Proceedings of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools for July, 1878: 

River Falls district has — 

63 per cent, of No. inhabitants, but 46 per cent, of Ko. normal students, that 

Platteville has. 
28 per cent, of Ko. inhabitants, but 35 per cent, of No. normal students, that 

Oshkosh has. 
27 per cent, of No. inhabitants, but 38 per cent, of No. normal students, that 

Whitewater has. 
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10 per cent, of No. inhaoitants, but 11 per cent, of No. normal students, that 
the four schools have. 

RivEB Falls has — 

30 per cent, of assessed valuation, but 93 per cent, of tuition income, that 

Platteville has. 
24 per cent, of assessed valuation, but 64 per cent, of tuition income, that 

Oshkosh has. 
12 per cent, of assessed valuation, but 160 per cent, of tuition income, that 
Whitewater has. 
6 per cent, of assessed valuation, but 23 per cent, of tuition income, that 
the four schools have. 

The enrollment of River Falls Normal is as follows: 

Normal grade 104 

Preparatory grade 113 

Grammar grade 45 

Intermediate grade 49 

Primary grade 50 

Total enrollment 361 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. D. PARKER, 

President. 
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REPORTS OF VISITING COMMITTEES. 



TO THE PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

The undersigned committee invited by your predecessor to visit 
and examine the State Normal School at Platteville, have performed 
the duty assigned them, and respectfully submit the following brief 
report: 

The first visit was made by the entire committee in November 
1877, one member visiting the school again in May, and the other 
two during the closing week of the academic year. 

The building at Platteville, although not of the most modern and 
Approved style, is convenient and well suited to its purposes. Both 
building and grounds, too, are kept in excellent condition. 

The time of the committee's first visit was in many respects fa- 
vorable. It was in the latter half of the first term. The work of 
the year was fairly entered upon. The attendance was full. There 
was a healthy flow of vitality, and the school throughout was in 
good working order. Every opportunity was afforded the commit- 
tee of examining the different departments, and of witnessing the 
exercises in each as carried on in an every-day manner. 

The work throughout seemed to be earnestly, faithfully, and yet 
quietly done. There was very little of that forced and unnatural 
"enthusiasm" that often unfits a student for quiet, accurate, and 
prolonged thinking. 

A commendable care on the part of instructors, in the matter of 
securing accuracy and precision in the use of language, was every 
where noticeable. On the part of one or two of the subordinate 
teachers there was, perhaps, a tendency to be a little "fussy" in 
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this regard, and to waste time. It is not common nor easy to err 
in this direction, but such a thing is possible. Absolute accuracj 
in the use of language can scarcely be hoped for — certainly cannot 
be reached at once. It is an end always to be aimed at, but is 
not the only end, and the process of its attainment, or approxima- 
tion rather, must be a gradual one. 

The instruction in the Normal Department, so far as it came un- 
der the committee's notice, was of a high order; and the lectures 
were full of good thought, practical and interesting. "We were 
.pleased to see that some provision has been made in the school for 
the study of the classics. We submit whether it would not be 
practicable to begin the Latin earlier and carry it further. The 
classical instruction now given seems to be accurate and thorough. 

Our normal schools would be badly crippled without the model or 
training departments. This would certainly be true of the Platte- 
ville school, as the outside advantages for preparatory instruction 
a.re not X>i the very best in southwest Wisconsin. These training 
departments not only serve as constant feeders of the normals 
proper, but their well filled, thoroughly graded and carefully classi- 
fied rooms afford good models for the young teacher, and give him 
an excellent field for actual practice. This "practice work" is an 
important part of the normal training, and we are not sure but 
more time could be devoted to it with profit, in view of the fact 
that many of the students take charge of our larger village schools 
immediately after graduating. 

The quality of the teaching in the several grades of the model 
department was, for the most part, very good indeed. Some of it 
could hardly be surpassed. It was a source of delight to witness 
the exercises of the classes in the primary grade. The tact of the 
teacher and the absence of apparent effort were strikingly notice- 
able. The children were under no painful restraint, yet they were 
orderly and all the time interested. 

The discipline of the school throughout seemed to be excellent. 
The precision in the movements of classes was a pleasant feature, 
a.nd the light gymnastic exercises occasionally practiced, were stim- 
ulating and healthful. The musical training was of a high order, 
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and its good effects were noticeable in all the classes. The school 
appears to be especially fortunate in this respect. 

All in all, the PlatteviUe Normal School is doing good work, and 
wielding a beneficent influence; and we heartily commend it to the 
continued confidence of the people of the state. 

j. b. parkinson, 
Wm. h. beach, 
t. c. richmond, 

Committee, 
August 31, 1878. 



TO WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitpord, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — The undersigned committee, appointed to visit the White- 
water Normal School, beg leave to submit the following report: 

The entire committee visited the school in November, and again 
in May, each member spending three, and one of them four days in 
the recitation rooms. 

Little can be said in favor of the architectural effect of the build- 
ing, but both it and the ample grounds surrounding it bore evi- 
dence of having been well cared for. The rooms were neat, well 
lighted, and well ventilated. Should the Board of Regents commit 
the naturally beautiful grounds surrounding the building to a com- 
petent landscape gardnener, they might furnish an important factor 
in the education of teachers. 

The general appearance of the students indicated that the school 
is located in the midst of an intelligent community, and that it has 
unsurpassed advantage for the maintenance of a high grade of 
scholarship. 

In the discipline of the school, your committee found little to 
eriticise and much to commend. Precision in the movement of 
classes, prompt obedience in the execution of the rules of order 
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are not unfrequentlj secured at the expense of the full and free 
development of individul characteristics. On the other hand, in 
the effort to grant to tue individual the largest freedom consistent 
with efficient government, there is constant danger that liberty 
"will degenerate into license. In the November visit, it seemed 
possible that the government of the school was impaired by the lat- 
ter fault. In the later visit, all evidence of this had disappeared. 
Prompt and apparently cordial obedience characterized the conduct 
of the students, leaving it clear in the judgment of your commit- 
tee that the administrative affairs of the school were conducted 
wisely and well. 

In so Jarge a corps of teachers, uniform excellence of instruction 
is scarcely to be expected. In the main we found the work of the 
class room well done. Many of the teachers were unusually fortu- 
nate in retaining perfect control of the class, while affording the 
fullest opportunities for the expression of individual opinion. 
Perhaps the last remark is especially applicable to the teachers of 
mental and moral science. No other topics in the school curricu- 
lum afford equal advantages for the cultivation of the habit of re- 
flection and introspection — a habit valuable to anybody, but in- 
valuable to the teacher. Moreover, the tendency of all educational 
efforts must be to make men better as well as wiser, or the only 
ground that can justify their support by public taxation is removed. 
The effort to analyze the powers of the mind, and to probe the 
sources and follow the tendencies of moral obligation were wrought 
with constant reference to the teacher's work. A healthful and 
stimulating method prevailed in the mathematical class room. The 
recitations were generally conducted by students, under the direc- 
tion of the professor in charge. The student-teacher's method was 
the subject of constant criticism. Each point in the lesson was 
freely discussed, but not in a captious or disputatious spirit. Here 
as everywhere in the school, we noticed that criticism, couched in 
the most explicit terms, never seemed to provoke ill-feeling. 

The scientific department was conducted with that utter absence 
of self assumption, which is, after all, the noblest result of ripe 
scholarship. Accurate and thorough work was obtained without 
whip or spur. Additional apparatus is necessary to tK^ ^Asi^ij^^aX.^ 
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equipment of this department. We found the drawing depart- 
ment in charge of a teacher thoroughly conversant with the details 
of his work. To train the eye to habits of accurate observation, 
and to render the hand deft in execution, is to contribute important 
material toward the outfit for man's practical duties. With little 
technical knowledge of the art of drawing, we feel justified in say- 
ing that this topic is taught at Whitewater in a manner that leaves 
little to be desired. 

Geographical science is fertile in themes for thought. We found 
this department in charge of a teacher that had genuine apprecia- 
tion of the worth of this noble science. 

The academic department was full, the teachers enthusiastic and 
the students earnest and orderly. The Latin classes were excep- 
tionally well handled. The class in Virgil translated with a free- 
dom and felicity of expression that would be remarkable anywhere. 
The teacher in charge of the Practice School, was earnest and en- 
thusiastic. In our earlier visit the work was wholly theoretical, and 
we thought much of it was hypercritical. Methods of work were 
presented in a manner so dogmatic, as to leave little room for the 
exercise of private judgment. The work here and in the room 
where Grammar and Composition were taught, seemed to us a little 
finical. In both rooms, pupils were often confused while the teacher 
pressed for an answer conformable to prescribed formulae. How- 
ever, both teachers gave an unstinted devotion to the work, and it 
is hoped that a riper experience will lead them to encourage, rather 
than suppress, the free play of individual thought. In our later 
visit we were much pleased with the actual work of the class. Its 
members seemed to have obtained that command in the school-room 
that comes only from rigid self-control. 

The class criticism that followed the day's work, was character- 
ized by intelligence, frankness, and good feeling. This department 
is so potent in shaping the earlier years of the teacher's course, that 
it is important that it be committed to a teacher of wide and varied 
experience. We were greatly pleased with the work in the pri- 
mary and intermediate departments. The teachers were capable 
and thoroughly furnished. Under their discipline and instruction 
the pupil teachers found their labors pleasant and profitable. 
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We desire respectfully to urge upon the Board of Regents the 
abolition of the shorter course as such. It is true that many pupils 
will be able to remain but two years or even less; but we fail to 
see the justice of awarding the diploma of the school, and of ex- 
empting from examination pupils whose mental training is not equal 
to that imparted by a well conducted high school. Sound scholar- 
ship is the only abiding source of the deepest and best power of 
the teacher. Teachers' seminaries ought to stimulate it by awaken- 
ing a generous appreciation of what is best in books. This will 
never be the case so long as the majority of normal graduates have 
received their literary and professional training in two years. 

Upon th^ whole, the school seems to your committee to be ably 
managed, and we desire in conclusion to record our conviction that 
here a body of able and efficient teachers are doing thorough work 
for their classes. 

Respectfully submitted, C. A. HUTCHINS, 

T. P. SAWTN, 
GEO. M. GUERNSEY. 

Committee. 



TO THE OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. . 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, 

jSuperintendent Public Instruction: 

The undersigned committee, appointed to visit the Normal School 
at Oshkosh, respectfully submit the following report: 

We spent two days at the school together, in November, 1877, 
and two of us'made a second visit in June, 1878. We found the 
ground and buildings in good order, and the inmates busily engaged 
at work. The general spirit and discipline of the school seem to 
us to deserve the highest commendation. The presidential manage- 
ment is eminently judicious and successful; the teachers seem to be 
in entire concord with each other, and to have the confidence and 
esteem of their pupils; the pupils appear to come to their work 
with a serious purpose, which is happily preserved and cultivated; 
and, as a result of all, the general harmony, the quiet earnestness, 
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and the high moral tone which pervade the school, are unusually 
noticeable. 

This high commendation of the general excellence of the school 
should, ho.wever, be seasoned with some minor criticisms. It did 
not seem to us that the especial work of training for teaching and 
educating^, was made as prominent as it should be in a normal school. 
The work is chiefly academic, as in other schools. This may be un- 
avoidable and necessary with the present condition of pupils. Most 
of them come with little learning or mental training; and, hence, 
there has to be an unusually thorough drill in acquiring rudimentary 
knowledge and good mental habits. Yet, we should prefer to 
see a normal school relieved of the necessity of so much prepara- 
tory work, and giving more time to the especial object of training 
teachers. It may not be possible to accomplish this without rais- 
ing the standard of scholarship for admission; yet, as long as the 
present system is continued, the normal schools will do compara- 
tively little to remedy existing defects in the common school. 

It seemed to us, however, that in some branches too much of this 
drill was spent upon petty details, comparatively unimportant fea- 
tures, mere words and formulas, rather than upon essential and 
practical" principles; and that the teacher, at times, exacted too 
rigid adherence to prescribed methods of expression in recitation. 
This may be, to certain extent, necessary in correcting loose mental 
habits, and in training pupils to accuracy; but, if carried too far, 
it tends to narrow and superficial habits of thought, and represses 
that freedom and life of mind which are so essential in the teacher. 
Probably this criticism applies no more to this than to other schools; 
but here, as elsewhere, we would be glad to see more regard paid 
to the truth, that '' the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

Thus, in arithmetic we noticed a striving for short methods and 
rapid execution. We admit the usefulness of these automatic short- 
cuts at certain stages of development and in certain pursuits of life; 
but we cannot believe that those, who are to enter the country 
schools, should be impressed with the idea that formulas and short 
methods are of greater value to their pupils than that clearness of in- 
sight, which results from a plodding self- activity of the mental 
functions. Again, could not the study of grammar be made more 
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interesting and useful with less formal parsing and more practice 
in the use of language and in composition? And might not the 
mere memorizing of geographical and even historical facts and fig- 
ures be largely reduced, and the valuable time and vigor thus saved, 
be applied to subjects more important in the life of coming gen- 
erations? 

The true work of the pupil — especially of the normal pupil — 
would seem to be not cramming with facts, but learning how to 
find them when wanted, and how to discern their use and value 
when found; his work is not to learn books, but to learn how to 
use books; not to fill or fetter the mind, but to sharpen its facul- 
ties and to strengthen its powers. 

By a reasonable attention to these suggestions, much valuable 
time and teaching force might be saved, in these and other studies, 
and applied to the department of natural science, so important in 
the evolution of the culture of our day. To this department, the 
school gives the work of but one teacher; and he, on account of 
the vastness of his province, must sacrifice thoroughness of instruc- 
tion and intensity of method, and swamp his classes with dry tech- 
nicalities, in proportion to the conscientiousness with which be at- 
tempts to do full justice to his subject. 

The model department was visited, and the manner of training 
pupils in practice carefully examined. The work of the regular 
teachers deserves commendation, especially in the primary grade. 
We were pleased with the order and discipline in each of the 
rooms; but we were impressed with the fact that more attention 
was paid to the pupil- teacher's ability to formulate his work, to 
meet certain set requirements, and to keep external order, than to 
his or her skill in enlisting the living attention of the children, and 
in arousing them to self-activity in thought and word. 

Your committee were especially pleased with the musical train- 
ing in the several departments, as well as with the marked attention 
paid to drawing; and they would respectfully urge the Board of 
Regents to continue their laudable eflForts in giving prominence to 
these subjects, whose importance is fast being recognized by edu- 
cators and the people at large. 

Your committee were requested by your predecessor in o6EL<^^ \»<c> 
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report upon the desirability and facilities for the introduction of 
the Kindergarten as a feature of the practice department, and of 
Kindergartening as a factor in the training department. The re- 
sults of our observations and deliberations, we present in the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

I. The Kindergarten, as the entering wedge of a new education, 
based, on the one hand, upon an assiduous study of child-nature, 
and, on the other, upon a careful analysis of the growth of humanity, 
deserves respectful consideration on the part of educators and edu- 
cational authorities. 

II. All teachers ought to be acquainted with its theory and prac- 
tice, so that they may diffuse correct ideas of its nature and value 
in the community (which is now frequently deceived by ignorant or 
malicious pretenders); and that they may make use of its ingenious 
appliances for teaching in the work of the primary school. 

III. The establishment of Kindergartens, however, should be left 
to the family and to private benevolence, until the people in general 
and school authorities in particular have sufficient insight into their 
distinctive features and specific value. Unless this is done, the 
school, with its different aims and moans, will absorb the Kinder- 
garten, without deriving adequate benefit from the process and the 
effort. On the other hand, if this is done, the school and the Kin- 
dergarten, each from its peculiar soil, will grow towards each other, 
and will, in due time, together constitute a more natural and more 
efficient educational system than we have now. 

IV. We found the president and the teachers favorably disposed 
to the kindergarten, and a number of citizens willing to sacrifice time 
and money for the sake of establishing a model kindergarten, con- 
veniently located with reference to the normal school; and we have 
no doubt that a similar state of feeling exists in other normal 
schools of the. state. Thus, by availing themselves of the readiness 
of the people to establish model kindergartens, the board of re- 
gents could, at a moderate cost, employ one competent teacher of 
the theory and practice of the work for all these normal schools, 
and, thus induce the natural growth of kindergartening into our 
schools. 

V. Iff theUj in due time, the establishment of kindergardens in 
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connection "with our public schools becomes possible and univers- 
ally desired, the state would, with aid of a great number of teach- 
ers so taught, be enabled to carry out the reform, without jarring 
and without extra cost to the people. 

At the same time, we would direct attention to the State Uni- 
versity as a suitable place for the education of teachers of higher 
qualifications as to general culture, than can be obtained from our 
normal schools, whose work is and ought to be even more than now — 
directed to the training of teachers for elementary schools. Teach- 
ers of high-schools and academies, principals, and superintendents 
ought to have a professional training on the basis of the widest 
general culture^ such as the University is intended to give; if the 
school is to lead progess, instead of following in its wake. There is 
now at the expense of the people, in connection with the Univer- 
sity a post-graduate course for lawyers. We do not question the 
propriety of this; but we believe, that the people would get at 
least as valuable a return for the outlay from a post-graduate 
course for teachers of a higher order. 

Such a course would raise the profession of teaching to a higher 
level in the eyes of the people; indeed, it would create the pro- 
fession, which now is merely so-called, inasmuch as it depends for 
its followers largely upon the overflow of other professions; and 
teaching, which now is rarely sought by talented young men — for 
the lack of honor it brings, would in due time, be sought as eagerly 
as jurisprudence, medicine, etc. Respectfully submitted, 

W. N. H All. MANN. 
H. W. SIMMONS. 

W. A. WALKER. 
Committee. 



TO THE RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, 

fState /Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: — The undersigned, members of a committee, ap- 
pointed by your predecessor in office- to visit the State KotxsxxX 
School at River Falls, would respectfully repoTt* 
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The school was visited once during the year by Dr. Whiting, 
twice by Mr. Reynolds, but in consequence of continued ill health 
that compelled an entire cessation from all mental and physical 
labor, no visit was made by Mr. Leete, and hence the other mem- 
bers of the committee were deprived of the valuable aid of his 
scholarship, experience, and good judgment. The two members of 
the committee, who did visit the school, saw it in its regular every- 
day work, and listened to one or more recitations in the classes of 
every teacher in the institution. We made careful inspection of 
the classes and of everything that would naturally claim our atten- 
tion, and we herein proceed to make specific statements. 

LOCATION. 

The River Falls Normal School does not have the same advantages 
of location possessed by the schools at Oshkosh and Whitewater, 
and therefore it does not receive those unconscious aids enjoyed 
by these latter schools. In its immediate vicinity there are very 
few High and Preparatory schools, and hence the pupils who form 
its classes, are not in possession of that culture and general knowl- 
edge that characterize the pupils at Oshkosh and Whitewater. 
Moreover, the village of River Falls is so difficult of approach as 
to deprive the school of frequent and repeated visitations by edu- 
cational men and women, who by such visitations would give en- 
couragement by their sympathy and presence to both teachers and 
pupils. This feature should by no means be overlooked in the 
case of either River Falls or Platte ville in forming our judgment 
of the merits or the demerits of these schools. The neighborhood 
of a school has very much to do in determining its intellectual and 
moral status. 

BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, RECOEDS, AND APPARATUS. 

The buildings and grounds are well kept. After the most care- 
ful examination, we could find no traces of pencil marks or scrib- 
bling on the walls of the school building or the outhouses, and we 
observed that the students were careful in regard to the cleanli- 
ness of the floors, making good use of scrapers and mats. Every 
precaution seems to be taken to protect the health of teach* 
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ers and pupils, and to guard against fires. The janitor seems 
to discharge his duties with care and fidelity. The records of 
the school are kept with system, so that the rank of any pupil 
who has ever been connected with the Normal Department can be 
shown at once. We were particularly pleased with the system of 
records, and with the examination papers that we had the privilege 
of seeing. The library is carefully kept and well preserved. Your 
committee deem it proper, however, to suggest that there should 
be a still further supply of maps, charts, and books of reference. 
These are the furniture of the learner, and unless the school is well 
supplied therewith, it fails to accomplish its work. There should 
also be a supply of philosophical, chemical, and astronomical ap- 
paratus, together with all necessary means of illustration in all 
branches of study. We feel that we cannot urge this point with 
too much earnestness. 

management of the school. 

We noticed with great pleasure the ease and rapidity with which 
changes were made in the school when passing from one exercise 
to another. They were made with promptness, precision, without 
any confusion, and without any apparent effort; and the decorum 
of the students during the changes was exemplary and worthy of 
high commendation. There is scarcely any part of the management 
of a school when its discipline and the teacher's ability to control, 
is more clearly exhibited, then in the changes that are made as 
classes pass to and from recitation rooms, through halls, and as 
they assemble and are dismissed. Time is economized or lost, good 
order is secured, or there is confusion, according as the discipline 
is thorough or lax. 

The changes is this school throughout all its departments, were 
made in such a manner as to economize time, secure good order, 
and at the same time leave the student free from unnatural re- 
straint. This phase of the discipline, has a moral aspect, for the 
pupils are thereby led to act according to law, and not according to 
momentary impulse. The discipline of the school under consider- 
ation, we think needs no criticism from us, but may be commended 
as worthy of imitation. 
15 — Surr. 
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INTERCOURSE OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

We were highly gratified in observing the free intercourse of 
teachers and pupils. It was not marked by forwardness on the 
part of the latter, nor by cold reserve and moroseness on the part 
of the former. Pupils freely approached their teachers with their 
various questions and difficulties, and with the deference that is 
due a teacher from a pupil; and the teachers answered their ques- 
tions, aided them in their difficulties, with tone, manner, and meth- 
od that served to inspire confidence, give encouragement, and be- 
get in the pupils a love for their work.' During our visits, we did 
not hear a teacher speak an unpleasant word to a student, nor any 
word of reproof mingled with the instruction. 

WORK OF TEACHERS. 

Your committee deem it unprofitable, in a normal school as well 
as in a high school, for teachers to be engaged the entire day in 
hearing classes. Some time should be allowed for preparation. 
We observed that some teachers were crowded in their work, hav- 
ing more classes than they could conveniently manage, with advan- 
tage to the school and full credit to themselves. 

Especially was this the case with Professor Earthman and the 
president. The latter is thereby debarred from those executive 
duties that pertain to his office, and from, that supervisory work 
that is naturally expected of him in a school of that character; or, 
if he does attend properly to all the duties incident to his presi- 
dential office, he must necessarily be overworked. Some might 
say that all preparation should be made out of school hours. Your 
committee do not think so. There are some other demands on the 
teacher out of school. Society has its demands, and there should 
be leisure for miscellaneous reading and study^ attending to the 
personal requests of students, domestic duties, and rest. The work 
in a normal school is far more laborious than in a high school, if 
properly done, and there should be some opportunities for rest of 
body and mind. In view of these facts as well as others, we sug- 
gest that the Faculty be reinforced by the addition of at least one 
lady teacher* 
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SIZE OF CLASSES. 

We are of the opinion that some of the classes are too large, 
and that is another reason for the necessity of an additional teacher. 
Classes in a normal school should be so small that the teachers may 
come into constant personal contact with every pupil, and that 
every pupil may be called upon in all the recitations to discharge 
his duties fully as a member of the class. He should do as much 
of the work as may be possible iii recitation, and it would be well 
if every pupil could be required to do all the work assigned to the 
class. Moreover, we do not think it for the interests of a Normal 
school that preparatory pupils, unless in exceptional cases, should 
recite with normal pupils. We have some grave doubts whether 
they should even occupy the same rooms. The tendency of reci- 
ting together must be to lower the rank of the normal pupils. We 
have had the question rise in our own minds whether our normal 
schools are not too large; but if they are to be conducted on a 
large scale according to the policy generally pursued in the north- 
west, very great care should be observed in the gradation and in 
keeping the grades as distinct as possible. 

In this connection, we would suggest our fears that too much is 
expected of the Normal schools, that there is a tendency to crowd- 
ing and overwork. The students have a certain amount of mental 
power that they can bring to bear on their work. Beyond that 
they can do nothing. They must acquire, assimilate, reproduce, 
and make the results the stepping stone to future tasks. The pro- 
cess is slow. Too many studies should not be taken at once, nor 
the ground passed over too rapidly. The education of a boy or a 
girl is not " done to order," but is a growth. This growth is the 
result of a healthy, systematic exercise of all one's powers. 

READING. 

We cannot speak on all the branches pursued in the school at 
River Falls. We will suggest that, in our judgment, reading is 
the branch above all others that should receive attention. Perhaps 
no other branch is so poorly taught in our public schools, and a 
taste for the reading of works of standard literature, Is not cwkVx- 
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vated to the extent that its importance demands. It is debatable 
how far instruction in reading should consist of elocutionary drill, 
and how far of analysis of thought. These are the two extremes. 
It is to be remembered that all ideas derived from the printed page, 
enter the mind through the ear, and hence to derive pleasure and 
and the greatest profit from silent reading, good elocutionary train- 
ing is very important. The student is to be thus trained, not be- 
cause he is to read to others, but because he is to read to himself, not 
as an end, but as the means by which he can extend the boundaries 
of his knowledge. But good elocutionary training must be accom- 
panied with a careful, thorough study of the thought. To this end 
great use may be made of maps, charts, histories, biographies, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias, and all other books of reference, by which 
the reading lesson may be thoroughly illustrated and its spirit caught. 
If the selections in the reading books are to be thus studied, the 
whole range of science and literature will be laid under tribute for 
their thorough elucidation. Although the reading in this school is 
well taught as far as it goes, still we think it holds too subordinate a 
rank in the curriculum of study, both theoretically and practically. 
Our Normal schools should be the nurseries of scholarship, and 
scholarship in its broadest sense, comes only by constant and lov- 
ing intercourse with the writings of the great living and the great 
dead; by drinking from these fountains the garnered wisdom of the 
ages. 

We would impress the vital importance of instilling into these 
candidates for the teacher's profession the priceless value of a love 
of reading. 

AIM AND INSTRUCTION. 

The aim of the normal school is the preparation of teachers for 
our primary and intermediate schools, and it would naturally be ex- 
pected that the instruction and the method of instruction would 
correspond to the aim. It would be expected that mental processes 
and the order of intellectual development would be an important 
subject of study and investigation. Such is obviously not the case. 
Didactics and the philosophy of education would be thought to be 
a large part of the work, whereas they hold a subordinate rank. 
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Ever since their organization, it has been objected to the Normal 
schools in this state that they do simply academic work, that they 
have never performed their legitimate function. The friends of 
these schools have steadilv* insisted that it is impossible for them 
to do much else than academic work at the present stage of our 
educational progress. In all states and countries where normal 
schools were first established, higher and secondary education had 
made great advance, colleges and universities had already attained 
high rank, highly educated men were in the several professions, 
mental processes iiad become an object of investigation, and schol- 
arship was sought not more as a means by which to do the ordinary 
business of life, than as a means by which man might be improved 
intellectually and morally, and a higher civilization attained. 

In the northwest colleges are weak, secondary schools are few, 
there are few men of leisure, and hence there are but few who can 
devote themselves to reading, thought, and abstract studies. The 
country is new and all must devote themselves to labor in order to 
procure the necessaries and the comforts of life; scholarship is not 
sought for its own sake; and we might say, perhaps, with some 
truth, that Normal schools are prematurely established among us, 
and hence they are forced by the very condition of things to do 
work that does not properly lie within their sphere of action. Nor- 
mal schools simply are advanced condition of scholarship, a knowl- 
edge of the human mind and of the process of intellectual de- 
velopment. Mental processes are investigated and the results of 
such investigation made subservient in our methods of instruction. 
This requires men of leisure, we repeat, who can devote their time 
to study, thought, and reflection. The northwest was not settled 
by scholars but by men of activity, of labor, and business; and our 
civilization is not so much an intellectual as it is an active civil- 
ization, and our Normal schools and other schools are more or less 
aflFected by this condition of things. States and communities as 
well as individuals have their infancy, youth and manhood so far 
as regards educational afi*airs, and the northwest cannot have passed 
its youth. Any one who supposes that a Normal school in Wis- 
consin can be conducted on the same plan and with precisely the 
same aim as in Prussia, is indulging a delusive dream. 'WtL'aXi^OwK^ 
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Shall we shut up our Normal schools? Certainly not. Let them 
flourish. Let them develop with all our other grades of schools, 
accomplish all the good they can, and by and by they may enter 
their own appropriate domain. 

Let such work as can be done in them be honest, thorough, and 
correspond to the intellectual advancement of the pupils. 

In the River Falls school, your committee believe that, on the 
whole, the instruction is thorough, honest, and adapted to the in- 
tellectual condition of the students that compose the school. Some, 
perhaps, might raise the question whether too much time is not 
given to minute details, but it must be remembered that the in- 
struction is imparted to those who have never had the advantage of 
good secondary instruction, and many of whom have not had even 
good primary instruction. 

They have but little ability to classify and generalize the facts 
they have already acquired; they know nothing of methods of in- 
vestigation; they cannot study their own mental processes; and the 
instruction must be concrete in its nature; the students must deal 
with facts rather than with fundamental principles; they have not 
yet penetrated the region of abstract thought. Had they already 
reached this latter stage of their education, it would be necessary 
to modify very materially both the curriculum of study and the 
teaching force, as well as the method of instruction. 

It might be proper, in passing, to suggest that the work of the 
school room consists in guiding the pupil in his education, inspir- 
ing him with a love of study, encouraging him to go boldly for- 
ward in the acquisition of knowledge by putting forth continuous 
and energetic mental effort. It also consists in. imparting instruc- 
tion out of the abundant fullness of the teacher's own knowledge, 
showing the applications, limitations, and extent of the subjects 
studied and their interdependence. Furthermore, it consists in 
examination to test the thoroughness of the teacher's own work 
and the pupil's knowledge and mental power. The examination 
should have for its purpose, not so much to test the pupil's acquire- 
ments simply, as to test his ability to think and to enter with prob- 
able success on new and untried works. The teacher, in order to in- 
spire, encourage and guide must be an enthusiast in the subject to 
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the careful study of which he is endeavoring to allure his inexper- 
ienced and timid pupil. He must have traveled the whole road 
himself, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with all its dan- 
gers and difficulties. The query rises in the minds of your com- 
mittee whether too much time is not given in the class room to 
fnere examination and not enough to actual positive instruction. We 
simply raise the question without giving any definite opinion 
thereon. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, your committee are pleased to say that, in their 
judgment, the River Falls Normal School, so far as is consistent 
with the educational progress of our state, is fulfilling its high mis- 
sion. The teachers are earnest, laborious, and faithful to their 
sacred trust; the pupils are studious and attentive to duty. We 
congratulate that section of the state on their excellent advantages 
in this school, llbr twelve years we have watched with increasing 
interest the growth and the development of our Normal schools. 
We have never lost faith in them, and after visiting the school spe- 
cially considered in this report, our faith in them is stronger still, 
and we commend them to the sympathy, fostering care, and consid- 
erate judgment of our people. No State in the Union has more 
splendid opportunities or grander possibilities in the direction of 
her Normal schools than Wisconsin. May her legislators, her pub- 
lic men, her educators, and all her people so discharge their duty 
that the state may go forward in morality and general intelligence, 
and in everything that contributes to make a people free, prosper- 
ous, and happy. J. B. WHITING, 

B. M. REYNOLDS, 
S. M. LEETE, 

Visiting Committee. 
La Crossb, Wisconsin, July 31, 1878. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

Wednesday Evening, Dec, 26. 

The Association convened at the Capitol, and was called to order 
by the president, James Mao Alister, of Milwaukee. 

The session was opened with prayer by Pres. W. C. Whitford^ 
of Milton. 

Pres. Whitford presented a paper on " Our Country Schools." 

[This paper, by request of the Association, was printed in the Jan- 
uary number of the Journal of Education^ 1878.] 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion. 

Prof. Searing subscribed to all that had been said by Pres. 
Whitford, but was disappointed that no suggestions for a practical 
reform had been made. The average country school is now worse 
than it was a quarter of a century ago, in New York. Teachers- 
are less apt to teach now than then. This condition of affairs ia 
partly brought about by the action of the graded schools in taking- 
the best of the teachers from the country to the cities and villages. 

How can these abuses be reformed? (1) He would have teachers'" 
wages raised, to a large extent, by a state tax. (2) A stricter su* 
pervision must prevent the competition now existing between the^ 
good and the poor teachers. 

Supt. Walker, of Manitowoc, thought that it was possible for 
county superintendents to get along without encouraging poor 
teachers and discouraging good ones, in issuing licenses to teach. 
Let no limited certificates be granted. There are none granted in 
Manitowoc county. There are only teachers enough to fill the 
schools in his county. 

Mr. Reynolds, of New Lisbon, thought that the want of proper 
organization is largely responsible for our poor schools; that the 
schools are as good now as at any previous time; that the fault ia 
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in the old district system of organization; and that the township 
system will prove the true remedy. Mr. Reynolds thinks that the 
crowding out of male teachers and substituting females, has also 
had a bad effect on the schools. 

Mr. Westcott, of Racine, thought it a hard question, but that the 
schools are not so bad as they are said to be. 

Asst. Supt. Pradt said we must look at the question as it is pre- 
sented in Wisconsin; that the various nationalities, the isolation 
and individualism of our single districts, form an insurmountable 
barrier to efficient schools; that a town organization is essential to 
an adequate and general reform. 

Mr. Shaw, of Madison, thought the higher studies an injury 
rather than a benefit to the schools. The curriculum must be cut 
down rather than extended. 

Pres. Albee, of Oshkosh, said the management of the diverse 
nationalities in our schools was a difficult point in this question. 
The principle of democracy is not to be carried too far. The town- 
ship system is the thing. 

Mr. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, thought it was a mistake that the 
township system was made permissive instead of obligatory when 
first enacted. 

Supt. Searing approved the township system, but considered its 
adoption almost hopeless; where it has been tried, it has not given 
entire satisfaction, in some cases. 

Pres. Parker, of River Falls, said that the legislation would never 
solve the problem. The work must begin farther down. There must 
be personal, persistent effort with the masses of people. Let the su- 
perintendents, teachers, and institute conductors do this work. 

Mr. Mac A lister, of Milwaukee, thought a committee should be 
appointed to present this question to the legislature. 

Pres. Whitford said he wished to provoke discussion on the 
subject. He was an earnest friend of the township system, but 
was not sure it had been successful where tried. An educational 
basis for suffrage has been proposed, but is not feasible. 

Mr. Mac Alister was appointed a committee to confer with the 
Governor in relation to a room for future sessions of the ^Association. 

Adjourned. 
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Thursday Morning, Deo. 27, 

Pres. Mac Alister reported that it would not be possible to meet 
at present in either the Senate or the Assembly chamber. 

Mr. T. P. Marryatt, of Kenosha, read a paper on " The Question 
of Compulsory Education.." 

A discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

Supt. Searing thought one of the most hopeful signs of the times 
is in the growing conviction of the people that an educational 
qualification for sufi*rage is necessary. The only objection to a 
compulsory law is the impossibility of enforcing it. Could it be 
executed, he would be in favor of such an enactment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no need in Wisconsin of a compulsory law, as 
nearly all the children of the state, at some time or other, obtain 
the instruction contemplated by the law. 

Mr. Richardson, of Milwaukee, thought as tax-payers are com- 
pelled to maintain public schools, they have a corresponding right 
to insist that all the children of the state be sent to school. An 
educational basis for suffrage is the great need of the country. 

Mr. Emery asked how a compulsory law that could not be en- 
forced in Michigan or New York, would exert a great moral influ- 
ence in South Carolina? Ho would like the gentlemen who are 
advocating such a measure to answer. 

Mr. Hutchins, of Fond du Lac, was not in favor of a compulsory 
law, but would vote for any law that any teacher will draft, provi- 
ded it be satisfactory to the author. He has never seen a teacher 
that could draft such a law. He thought the question of suffrage 
a political question, which teachers, as such, should not meddle 
with. 

Mr. Clark though that if schools are provided, education should 
be compulsory. He was willing to pay his taxes, if children are 
obliged to go to school. 

Supt. Searing was sure the whole school system must be reorgan- 
ized before any compulsory law'Could be successful. 

Mr. Marryatt thought the laws already enacted have been too 
lenient. 

Mr. Walker was not in favor of a suffrage limitation. He asked 
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how a law can be effective, unless public sentiment will uphold 
it. 

Mr. Walthers, of Milwaukee, said such a law is impossible, and 
strongly endorsed Supt. Searing. Voluntary association must dif- 
fuse public sentiment, and then there will be no necessity for com- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Chandler, of Sun Prairie, said that the people are not inter- 
ested in the subject. He hoped all the points of the case would be 
well considered. The statistics of Wisconsin do not show whether 
or not an alarming illiteracy exists. 

Prof. McGregor, of Platte ville, thought that not much would be 
gained by such a law, considering the inefficient condition of the 
country schools spoken of by gentlemen in the debate on the con- 
dition of those schools. Teachers must do the work by personal 
effort. Opposes all such legislation. 

The " Report on an Exhibitory Department for the Association " 
was submitted by O. S. Westcott, of Racine. The report favored 
the establishment of such a department, and contained a scheme 
for its organization. 

After a spirited debate, participated in by Messrs. Salisbury, 
Westcott, MacAlister, Whitford, Johnson, Parsons, Harvey, Albee, 
Charlton, Roby, and Bascom, the following resolution, presented 
by Prof. Thayer, of River Falls, was adopted : 

Mesolvedy That the report on an Exhibitory Department for the 
Association be referred back to the committee for further consider- 
ation, to report at the summer meeting. 

The committee was further instructed to prepare and place on 
exhibition at the summer meeting, such work as may be sent in by 
the different schools of the state. 

Prest. Albee, in behalf of the committee on " Kindergarten Cul- 
ture," stated that they had no report to make. 

The discussion of this subject was made the first order for the 
evening session. 

The president was instructed to pay the expenses of the Associa- 
tion for a place of meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at the City Hall, at 7 P. M. 
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Thursday Evening, Dec. 27. 

The discussion on " Kindergarten Culture " was opened by Pres- 
ident Albee, of Oshkosh. He said the old system of education was 
to place a text-book in the child's hands. Only by learning to read 
could the child begin culture of mind. The training of the child- 
mind was supposed to be attained in no other way. Is this the one 
way — is it the right, the just way? The kindergarten system says 
that there is another and a better way — a method of mind-^culture 
to be best carried on without a book. The diflBculty in the system 
is that our teachers should understand child nature. Were this 
philosophy of child-mind understood by our teachers, this would be 
the the natural beginning of an individual's education. 

Mr. Richardson, of Milwaukee, read a paper showing the ends 
and the means of kindergarten culture, and its adaptability to the 
public schools. Mr. R. was in favor of the introduction of the ele- 
ments of the kindergarten into all our schools. 

Mr. Walthers, of Milwaukee, gave some of his experience as a 
teacher of little children. He developed his ideas of this culture 
from the example of the children themselves. The system must be 
adapted to the^asses. 

Pres. Phelps, of Whitewater, read a paper on " The Relation of 
Normal Schools to the Common School System of the State." 

Pres. Whitford and Pres. Phelps were requested to furnish 
copies of their papers for publication in the Journal of Education. 

The committee on " A State Tax for Schools " submitted the fol- 
ing report through Supt. Searing, chairman. 

Your committee respectfully report as follows: * 

An inspection of our state system of public instruction shows the 
following facts: 

(1). The income of the school fund is less than one-twelfth of the 
annual cost of the schools. 

(2). That income has practically reached its maximum amount, 
and the sum annually distributed for each child of school age (now 
only 41 cents) must gradually grow less in the future, as the school 
population increases. 

(3). The comparatively small amount of the fund is due to the 
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same inconsiderate manner of selling the public school lands which 
deprived the university of an adequate endowment, while encour- 
aging immigration to the state. 

(4). The local taxation for the ordinary support of schools is 
enormously unequal, varying from 1 35-100 mills per dollar of the 
assessed valuation in Milwaukee, to ten or more per cent, in some of 
the newer portions of the state. 

(5). In consequence, many schools in country districts are neces- 
sarily short in duration and poor in character. 

(6). The state has no easy, economical, and effective means of en- 
forcing such requirements as the good of the school system may 
demand; — such a means as is found in the distribution of public 
money on conditions imposed by the legislature. 

(7). The greatly and unnecessarily unequal advantages of the 
schools are a source of weakness to the school system as a whole. 

(8). The small amount of material aid given by the state, render- 
ing oppressive to the people the support of the schools in its poorer 
and newer sections, tends to prevent its more rapid settlement, and 
is thereby an injury to the development and progress of the state as 
a whole. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended that a general tax for 
common school purposes be imposed upon the property of the state 
in amount sufficient to yield annually at least as much as the in- 
come of the school fund. 

It is believed that such an increase in the amount of money dis- 
tributed to the schools, directly from the state treasury, would 
considerably enhance their efficiency, proving a means of securing 
better teachers, greater equality in the length of school terms, bet- 
ter attendance, uniformity in books, and other conditions upon 
which the welfare of the school system and of the whole state 
largely depends. 

The example and experience of many other states fully support 
the recommendation herein made, as is shown by the last three 
annual reports of the State Superintendent. 

Ordered, that discussion on the report be made the second order 
for to-morrow morning. 
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The president was instructed to invite Prof. Haskins, of the 
Northwestern Telegraph company, to address the association on 
the " Telephone." 

Adjourned to meet in the Senate chamber. 

Friday Morning, Dec. 28. 

Association met in the Senate Chamber. 

Prof. Kerr presented a memorial address on the death of Prof. O. 
R. Smith, of Sparta. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Prof. Kerr, and 
a copy requested for publication. 

On motion, the discussion on the subject of a State Tax was post- 
poned. 

Prof. Marryatt was asked to furnish a copy of his paper on Com- 
pulsory Education for publication in the Journal. 

Prof. McGregor read the report of the committee on " The Study 
of Drawing in Common Schools." 

Prof. Haskins, of Milwaukee, gave a lecture on " The Telephone,'' 
for which he received a vote of thanks from the Association. 

A discussion followed on Prof. McGregor's paper on Drawing in 
the Public Schools. 

Mr. MacAlister and Pres. Albee thought the paper the best ever 
poesented before the Association on this subject. 

Prof. Salisbury thought the teachers in the Institutes took great 
interest in the subject of drawing whenever it was properly pre- 
sented. 

Prof. Thayer has had an experience similar to that of Mr. Salis- 
bury. He thinks that systematic work cannot be done in the com- 
mon schools. 

Mr. Parsons has found teachers using the suggestions given in the 
institutes. 

Ordered, that this paper, with the other proceedings of the ses- 
sion, be referred to the executive committee, which shall consider 
the advisability of publishing the same, and report to the association. 

Supt. Searing read the report of the committee on " A Course of 
Study for Mixed Schools," as follows: 
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The committee strongly favor the theory of a uniform course of 
study for the mixed schools. They see, however, many practical 
difficulties in the way of the successful adoption and use of such a 
course. Among these difficulties are: 

(1). The varying lengths of school terms. 

(2). Irregular attendance. 

(3). The constant change of teachers. 

(4). The independence of district boards, and their unfitness to 
co-operate in securing so large a reform. 

(5). The absence of uniformity in books. 

(6). The lack of permanence and authority in the supervising 
power. 

While the committee recognize in these, great and embarrassing 
obstacles, they, after careful reflection, do not consider them, indi- 
vidually or collectively, insuperable; and in view of the undeniable 
advantages of work uniform in amount, character, and methods, 
they recommend that the experiment of a uniform course be fairly 
and thoroughly tried, under the general direction of the State Su- 
perintendent. 

We recommend that the basis of such a course be the last July 
report of the committee on "Education lor Good Citizenship;" that 
a committee be appointed to draft such a course; that the course be 
minute and specific, instead of general and indefinite; that the 
course contain a supplementary course, suited to schools containing 
advanced pupils who have successfully finished the previous course; 
that the Institute Committee print such course in the Institute 
Syllabus; that special efforts be made to explain and introduce such 
course through Institutes; that the State Superintendent prepare 
a circular embodying the course, with suitable comments and ex- 
planations. 

The committee think no legislation is necessary for carrying out 
the plan. 

Supt. Searing was most decidedly in favor of trying the experi- 
ment of a course of study in all of the mixed schools of the state, 
and wished to be so entered on the record. 

Prest. Whitford wished to hear from the superintendents of those 
counties where some system of study has been tried. 
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Mr. Walker was strongly in favor of the plan. 

Mp. Parsons has established a course of study in Richland county, 
and finds it of great benefit to the schools. 

Mr. Harvey asked how a county superintendent, with a whole 
county to supervise, could successfully put a course of study in op- 
eration, when it requires the whole time of a superintendent and a 
principal to do the same work in every town employing ten or a 
dozen teachers? 

Mr. Emery thought we could not have much machinery, but could 
only group studies, and at stated times hold examinations. 

Mr. Shaw thought there would be no great diffipulty in persuad- 
ing district boards to adopt a course of study, as they are already 
dissatisfied with the present lack of system. The fault is with the 
teachers who have no faith in the matter. The grading can be 
done reasonably close. We must be satisfied to make small begin- 
nings. 

President Bascom would leave each school perfectly free to act 
its pleasure in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Chandler thought the whole merit of the system lay in the 
possibility of classification. The great diversity of work done 
makes the manner of its accomplishment inferior. This might do in 
President Bascom's New England typical district school, but not in 
our Wisconsin school. He would have a course of study, and would 
not have one group of studies begun until the next preceding one 
was finished. 

Pres. Phelps said but little can be done for the schools in this 
direction until they are properly classified. This is not altogether 
an experiment. In some counties of Illinois the scheme has been 
in successful operation. In Indiana it is not an expeiiment but 
a success. 

Supt. Searing said that in New Hampshire such a course of study 
has been prepared and in operation for some years. 

Mr. Lunn is in favor of a course that shall tell, in detail, what to 
teach in each course and how to teach it. 

Pres. Albee thought the teacher would need a great deal of back- 
bone to put such a course in operation. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 
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A committee of five was authorized, with Pres. Whitford as its 
chairman, to draft such a course of study, and to report to the asso- 
ciation at some future time. 

Adjourned. 

Fbiday Evening, Dec* 28. 

President MacAlister called the Association to order at 7:45. 
In the absence of A. A. Miller, Secretary pro tem,^ Geo. Skewes 
was appointed to note the minutes of the evening session. 

The members of the " Committee to Prepare a Course of Study 
for Mixed Schools" weye then appointed as follows: W. C. Whit- 
ford, W. H. Chandler, R. Graham, W. A. Walker, and S. Shaw. 

Pres. Phelps called attention to and spoke briefly on the memo- 
rial which is to be presented to Congress in behalf of a ^' National 
Bureau of Education." 

W. H. Chandler presented a paper on the "Supervision of 
Schools," which was discussed by Messrs. Marryatt, Shaw, Supt. 
Searing, and Pres. Bascom. 

Mr. Beach, of Beloit, read a paper on the '* Functions of the 
High School in the State System of Education." 

Supt. C. A. Hutchins, of Fond da Lac, read a paper on the 
" Course of Study in High Schools." 

In the discussion following, Mr. Howland said he felt gratified to 
find that there was a variety of opinions on this subject, as he had 
some doubts as to which of various methods should be pursued. 
He believed a more definite shaping of the High School course was 
• necessary. There were strong reasons for favoring the thorough 
study of a few of the High School branches — so called — in pref- 
erence to the taking up of many of them more superficially, though 
there were also some good reasons for doing the latter. 

Prof. Ijovewell was glad to see that the tendency to place on 
school curriculums fewer branches and do the work more thoroughly, 
was on the gain, but thought it was not necessary that all schools 
should shape their courses alike; that what works well under some 
circumstances, should be changed in other conditions. 

Mr. Harvey agreed with the paper in most respects, but would 
give more study to the English in preference to the Latin, in order 
18 — Surf. 
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to form a good English style for those who do not propose to take 
a classical course. He would not omit history, but teach it in a 
more natural and philosophical manner than bare chronology and 
detached facts. He would therefore make the English and scien- 
tific studies more prominent. 

Mr. Westcott said if the High Schools were to fit students for 
college they must do so by the study of Greek and Latin. He 
would prefer to drop the study of Greek, but not the Latin. Would 
omit a pjirt of Geometry, and take in place thereof Trigonometry 
and Mensuration. More Latin can be lear^^ed in two or three years 
than was generally supposed. If there were one- tenth as much 
grammar and ten times more reading, good results would, follow. 

Mr. Beach recommends having some of the natural sciences taught 
orally in some of the lower grades, and having children taught to 
use their own powers of observation. He would be sorry to have 
either Greek or Latin omitted from the High School course. Ho 
would have the children begin the study of mathematics at a later 
age, and thinks as much would be accomplished in them, if they 
were not taken up so soon by at least two years. 

Mr. Kirk said that a course of study should be prepared without 
reference to fitting the scholars for any particular line of business. 
He believed in laying down a course that would fit for the highest 
citizenship. 

Mr. Westcott thought that there was one branch not yet specific- 
ally named by any of the speakers, viz: double entry book-keeping, 
which he would add to the course of study, and have taught orally 
by a competent teacher. 

Further discussion by several gentlemen followed, on the propri- 
ety of studying Latin over German, and the value of studying the 
classical languages as a help to the student of mathematics. 

Supt. Shaw suggested that the smaller high schools ought to fit 
pupils for the scientific course at the University; that the next 
higher schools might prepare pupils for two of the courses of study, 
and the larger city high schools prepare their pupils for the three 
courses of the University. 

Supt. Hutchins presented the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted by the association: 
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Jiesolved, That we recognize the press as one of the chief means 
of intelligence, and we hereby tender thanks to editors of state 
papers for cheerful aid rendered to the work of the Wisconsin 
Teachers' Association, and we feel especially grateful to the Wis^ 
consin State Journal and to the Madison Democrat for the full 
reports of the proceedings of this meeting of the Association. 

Hesolved^ That we gratefully acknowledge the courtesies ex- 
tended by the hotels of Madison, by the superintendent of publie 
property at the capitol, and by Siipt. Samuel Shaw and the city clerk 
of Madison in procuring the city hall for use of the Association;: 
also, for the reduction of rates of railroads, the Association tender 
thanks to the following named railroad companies: Chicago & 
Northwestern; West Wisconsin; Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul; 
Wisconsin Central; Wisconsin Valley; Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western, and Sheboygan & Fond du Lac. 

On motion of Prof. Salisbury, "Roberts' Rules of Order" was 
adopted by the Association as its parliamentary guide, instead of 
"Cushing's Manual." 

Supt. Shaw introduced the 'following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Mesolved^ That this convention recognize with great satisfaction 
the recent departure of the Chicago Evening Journal in intro- 
ducing into its columns a special department for educational news. 
We trust this example will soon be followed by the whole press of 
the country, irrespective of political preference. 

Prof. Salisbury presented the report of the Executive Commitee 
with reference to publishing the proceedings of the Association, 
and moved the following: 

Hesolved^ That the President be empowered to make arrange- 
ments with the publishers of the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
for the publication of the proceedings of the Association, and the 
papers and reports ordered published, in a single number of the 
Journal^ and to promise such compensation therefor as may be 
satisfactory to himself and them. 

Adopted. 

On motion of Supt. Shaw, the papers of Messrs. Hutchins and 
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Chandler were ordered published in the proceedings of the Associ- 
ation. 

Prof. Salisbury presented the following resolutions as being the 
sense of the Association, and moved their adoption. 

The motion was warmly seconded with a few earnest words of 
commendation by Pres. Phelps, Supt. Hutchins, Pres. Bascom, and 
W. H. Chandler, and the resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
by a rising vote: 

Resoloedy That we, the members of the Wisconsin Teachers* 
Association, desire to express our full confidence in the State Super- 
intendent elect, Pres. Wm. C. Whitford, and our heartiest wishes 
for the success of his administration; and we do hereby pledge to 
him our heartiest co-operation in all efforts looking to the greater 
efficiency of the educational agencies of the state. 

Hesolvedy That we would convey to the outgoing superintendent, 
Hon. Edward Searing, nov/ for four years our honored official leader, 
the assurance of our continued esteem and admiration for him as a 
man, an educator, and a public officer. 

Mesolved^ That we wish to congratulate him in a particular man- 
ner upon the gratifying success of his administration, and to thank 
him for his conscientious and fearless devotion to the interests of 
education in Wisconsin. 

Hesolved^ That we do hereby express our sincere wishes for his 
abundant future prosperity, private and professional, and our hope 
that he may long remain a co-laborer with us in the cause of sound 
education. 

Supt. Searing made an appropriate response to this expression of 
the association. 

On motion, the association adjourned to meet at the call of the 
executive committee. 

JAMES MAC ALISTER, President. 

A. A. MiLLBB, /Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers* 
Association was held in the Opera House, at Geneva Lake, com- 
mencing Tuesday evening, July 16, 1878. 

The Association was called to order by the president, James 
MacAlister, of Milwaukee, and in the absence of A. Earthman, the 
secretary, Albert Salisbury was chosen secretary pro tern. 

Hon. J. B. Cassoday, of Janesville, was introdued and gave a 
lecture before the Association; subject, " Educated Statesmanship." 

Wednesday Morning, July 17. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Pres. A. L. Chapin, of 
Beloit College. A. A. Miller, of Waukesha, was elected secretary 
for the session. Messrs. T. F. Frawley, W. J. Brier, and E. Dewey 
were appointed a committee on the enrollment of members, the 
chairman to serve as railway clerk. 

President MacAlister deferred the reading of his Address, on 
" The Relations of Education to some Scientific Problems," and in- 
stead thereof, discussed the present condition and prospects of the 
educational interests of the state. 

He commenced by laying down two propositions which he re- 
garded as demanding the most careful consideration at the hands 
of educators: (1) The fact that man is the product of evolution. 
This was true of man taken individually, as well as when regarded 
socially, and the great need of the time was, that this law — for 
such it must be regarded — should be recognized in all education and 
its work co-ordinated to the successive stages in the development 
of his nature. (2) That our education should be made more prac- 
tical. He did not sympathize with the foolish demand, now so rife, 
that all common education should be reduced to the learning of 
the three R's. That was not in the direction of practical reform. 
What he insisted upon was that the schooling of children should 
be specially adapted to suit them for the actual work of life. This 
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would require the discarding of some branches now considered as 
essential, and the introduction of others that did not enjoy that 
confidence of ihe public to which they were justly entitled. He 
mentioned, under the first class, algebra, and under the second^ 
free-hand drawing and music. 

Mr. MacAlister then classified the educational institutions of the 
st§,te under the four heads of (1) common schools, (2) secondary or 
high schools, (3) normal schools, and (4) colleges and universities. 
Each of these was passed rapidly in review, find the reforms needed 
to render them more efficient and satisfactory were indicated in a 
comprehensive way. 

Mr. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, presented a paper on "The Just 
Limitations and Conditions of the Control and Support of Educa- 
tion by the State." 

A discussion of the paper ensued. 

Mr. Cornwall, of Albion, said that when a lad can read, write, 
and cipher, the state has nothing more to do with his education* 
Beyond that, education is private property; is not opposed to 
higher schools; thinks there is too much expense connected with 
higher school system. One man gets more salary than it costs to 
run a successful academy. It costs more to grease the axle of the 
Normal School Board, than to run a good school. 

Mr. Emery thought the high schools were under the supervision 
of the state. 

Pres. Chapin said that the actual cost of a collegiate education is 
above the reach of ninth-tenths of the youth of the state — relief 
must be had. This is what is meant by endowments. Private en- 
dowments have relieved the denominational schools. He sees no im- 
propriety in allowing the state to help public education. But 
should it be free? Europe has hit the spot better. . Shall endow- 
ments and small fees, as a matter of political economy; he objects 
to taxing all for the benefit of a few. He declares his entire dis- 
sent, base ^ on thirty years' experience and observation, to any an- 
tagonism bet^ een the University and private colleges. He wants 
the work wei. and thoroughly done in both. He believes in the 
principle of competition. Let each stand on its own merits. Is 
moie jealous of that influence which sends our young men out to 
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New England for an education. He believes we can do the work 
here as well. Graduates will compare favorably. Can graduate at 
a college here and travel a year in Europe for what it costs at Yale 
or Harvard. He does not think public support should yet be with- 
drawn. 

Prof. Rockwood — The habit of using the formul^-s used for cen- 
turies for foreign lands are used in criticising home government 
and its works; our government is another and different thing from 
those. The government is the people, acting in a certain manner 
for themselves. It is not a paternal abstraction acting on the 
people, but the people themselves. This destroys the reasoning 
of the first half of the paper, and the twenty educated at public ex- 
pense are deemed an equivalent, by the people, to the one thousand 
who cannot graduate. 

Prof. Kerr — Is the only representative of the University faculty 
present. He is proud that he is a graduate of Beloit. As a uni- 
versity man he says live and let live. God speed to all. It takes 
brain power to run a farm. He hopes that his son after his Greek 
and Latin will try to get honor in agriculture. 

Prof. Wood — A fallacy is that an education is private property. 
An educated man gives back to the state more than he receives. It 
deprives no one of anything, nor is it generally profitable in dol- 
lars and cents to its possessor; but if the state receives the advan- 
tages of inventions and progress, the state should pay it back to 
the poor and needy student. 

Supt. Whitford — Deems the paper of Mr. North more a criti- 
cism on certain institutions than as an exponent of any great prin- 
ciple. The state does exercise supervision, and a careful one, too. 
In his statement in regard to extraordinary expenditures of univer- 
sity funds, his figures do not represent the facts. Part is expended 
in buildings and in other general uses. What the State and United 
States furnish, are endowments given for these special objects. 

The present policy in regard to tuition, is not a policy established, 
but an experiment. An attack on our higher education is a dan- 
gerous experiment, because the argument would destroy our com** 
jnon schools. 

Prof. North — The State does not examine the high schoolst 
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The County Superintendent looks at them; the State Superintend- 
ent cannot examine them. Colleges have received endowments 
from voluntary effort, from a sense of duty. But the States v^ill 
weaken this feeling by assuming this duty. 

The question is, What should the people authorize the State to 
do? We are not inimical to higher education; but we ought not 
to pay for these advantages. The reward should not be measured 
by dollars and cents. 

Pres. Chapin moved that a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Chandler and Salisbury, be appointed, to make arrangements for & 
trip on the lake in the afternoon. Carried. 

Supt. Shaw read the paper of Prof. Carpenter on " Spelling Re- 
form." 

A discussion followed. 

Prof. H. D. Maxson heartily endqrsed the paper. He will speak 
for the reform association. There is need of harmony, if action is 
necessary. The association has been under charge of the best phil- 
ological scholars of the land. Their work cannot be changed for 
light cause. Let each sacrifice some pet notion for the good of alU 
He has taken interest in this work of reform in spelling, and hopes 
it will meet with the support of all. 

A. O. Wright — It is not necessary to discuss need of reform. 
He speaks only to those who believe in reform. Our alphabet is 
the same as that used by many other countries. We should, there- 
fore, make our reform on a basis of no change in the alphabet, but 
the spelling of the language should be reduced to few rules, not 
necessarily phonetic. Let us make the reform as easy as possible. 
Had we no alphabet; were our alphabet used by no other nation^ 
we could organize on a better basis. 

Prof. Rockwood then read a memorial of the Philolgical Associ- 
ation, to congress in behalf of spelling reform, asking a commis- 
sion to examine into the question, and determine what can be done 
in the United States to bring about the reform. 

Pres. Albee, member of the State Text-Book Commission, was 
called on. 

He said this part of the work had fallen to Senator G. H. Paul, 
bat he could speak as a teacher. If the facts alleged are true, no 
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more important question can come before us. Thinks the task of 
putting in all these diacritical marks in our manuscripts, would be 
a great task. We could learn the new characters of a new alpha- 
bet much easier than we could learn and make all these marks. 
He preferred a new alphabet. 

The committee on Excursion reported that they had arranged 
for a trip around the lake in the afternoon, on the steamer Lucius 
Newberry. Report adopted. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday Morning, July 18. 

The Association was called to order by the president. 

The " History of the Association," by Prof. Albert Salisbury, 
was accepted, to be furnished to paying members free of cost, and 
to other persons at an expense of ten cents per copy. 

Mr. Reynolds moved that a committee of five be named to take 
charge of the Exhibitory Department next year — also, a commit- 
tee on Nomination of Officers. 

Mr. Salisbury moved that committees be appointed of three 
each, on Finance, Honorary Members, and Resolutions. Carried. 

Mr. Twining moved that a committee on Organization be named. 
Withdrawn. 

Moved that the courtesies of the floor be extended to such stran- 
gers present as chose to exercise the privilege. Carried. 

Moved that the election of president take place immediately be- 
fore the close of this session. Carried. 

Mr. Cummings,'of Sparta, read a paper on " School Discipline." 

Miss S. A. Stewart read a paper on the "The Relations of the 
Kindergarten to the Public School." 

A discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

Mr. Reynolds said the paper was so excellent that we cannot 
afford to spoil the effect by discussion. He moved the paper of 
Miss Stewart be requested for publication in the Journal of Edu- 
cation. Carried. 

Mr. Cornwall thinks our schools are a pyramid on its apex, $400 
for the primary teacher with 100 pupils, and $1,800 for a principal 
•with 30 pupils. 
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Mr. North had been to Milwaukee to see the Kindergarten work. 
The regular teacher was absent and was replaced by a substitute 
from the Normal. The conditions were favorable to see how the 
system would work in ordinary schools. He thinks this school was 
an asylum for the fashionably neglected children, the children of 
the overworked. The results would not be equal to those wrought 
out by the mother having the proper feelings and right training. 
The mother can do the work better. Nor was it fitted for country 
schools, but a modified form might be introduced in primary depart- 
ments of city schools. 

Mr. Richardson would emphasize some points in the paper of 
Miss Stewart. The system is based on principles cummon to all 
educational methods. The system can be divested of many of its 
defects, and its form preserved in spirit and adapted to commoa 
school work — from the first ten gifts of Froebel, a system may be 
made to bridge from the concrete to the abstract. This work can 
be done better at home, but can we therefore leave it out of our 
schools? We have to take the children as they come, with or with- 
out preparation. We must carry out the philosophy of education 
in every step. Again, if the system is introduced, it will be costly. 
But modified, it can be brought within the means of all. 

Mr. Schilling, of Delavan. The mother cannot do all this work. 
The state ought to do something to help the mother keep these chil- 
dren out of the street. It is cheaper to do this than to pay $40,000 
a year to the reform school. Parents have to send children to school 
too early. What shall the teacher do with them? 

Mr. MacAlister stated the fees at a private Kindergarten, in the 
most favorable part of Milwaukee, to be $30 per year. Even at 
these advantages, the school lacks adequate support. 

W. H. Chandler wishes to say, as a representative of a depart- 
ment of state education, that no department of the educiEttional 
work is more sensitive to the opinion of this association than Nor- 
mal School work. The Board have not yet determined to go into 
Kindergarten work, nor will they, till there is more unanimity in 
its favor. The Normal Schools derive their support from lands in 
the sparsely settled and remote parts of the state. But for these 
parts of the state, Kindergarten is unfitted by confession of its 
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friends. There is but one point where such a section could be at- 
tached to Normal School work, with any hope of success. Any de- 
lay on the part of the Board to adopt this experiment would be the 
result of judgment and not of disrespect to the opinion of this body. 
Mr. Albee — Water will not rise above its source. Primary and 
common schools can not work up material to teach and manage 
common schools. They must have a higher education. That is, 
the culture of higher ideals. Graduates of oolleges and high schools 
are often failures in primary work. They have not been at the 
source of that kind of work. The school drill for teachers should 
bring the pupil teacher down into close contact with child-nature. 
Not that he may be a Kindergarten teacher, but that he may be 
brought to a feeling of brotherhood with children. These teachers 
must be taught fatherhood and motherhood. Cannot the state do 
something to secure this help, to bring these young teachers closer 
to their work? The mechanics of our system would hardly need 
change. 

Miss Stewart — There is always difficulty in moving large bodies. 
Of this we do not complain. But we do complain that the Board 
have not made this subject an ultimate object. They have not pre- 
pared for it. There will be but little additional expense. This 
will be but bringing the Normal School down a little nearer the 
Primary School. Every graduate should be able to reach down to 
every child and raise it up through all grades. 

There is no doubt but the funds spent on reform schools would 
be better spent on good primary work. Yet in human nature we 
cannot expect that reform schools should be entirely superseded. 

Mr. Brosius being absent, the paper on " Physical Education" 
was omitted. 

Prof. Searing being absent, his paper on " Administrative Reform 
in Public Education," was deferred. 

Prof. Kerr read a paper on " Standards of Admission to College." 

A discussion followed. 

Mr. Shaw — The two years in the classical sub-freshman repre- 
sents our High School course of three or four years. The two 
courses are not on a par as to time and study. Less work is re- 
quired in the general science course. The grammar school ^.t'^^^^^ 
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can go into the scientific sub-lreshman. This is an unjust discrimi- 
nation between the classical and the scientific course. On the other 
hand, we teachers are apt to talk up what we can teach and decry 
what we cannot. Not all of us had opportunity to master the 
classics in the early times of our state. We should be careful to 
regard the good of the pupils, not our convenience. 

Mr. Reynolds — Is glad to hear the plea for classical education 
by Mr. Shaw. One fallacy west of the Hudson is, that numbers 
make a school. But this fallacy is weakening. We begin to see 
that culture makes the school. I am an inflexible friend of the 
classical course. I am also a friend to the University. I have 
heard that the examinations for admission to college are not equal 
to those of the principals of high schools. The high schools will 
answer the demands of the examination required. Higher standard 
can be secured by higher demands, if it can be done in no other 
way. This examination is a supervision of our school work. The 
standard of education in high schools, in New England, has been 
elevated just as Harvard and Yale have revised their standard of 
admission. 

Supt. Whitford does not think our high school law in its object 
and scope has been correctly understood. It is not primarily to fit 
for college, but for the practical pursuits of life. As an illustra- 
tion, in our institute work the total number in attendance was over 
4,600, and nearly 2,100 were prepared in our high schools for teach- 
ing. 

Mr. Cornwall opposed higher education by the state. 

Mr. Albee asked Mr. Kerr, Do the faculties lay greater stress on 
those branches which are not to be followed in college, than on 
Greek, Latin, etc.? Mr. Kerr stated that more students were con- 
ditioned in grammar and history, than in all other branches. Those 
subjects are supposed to be mastered before they come to college. 
In the others they still have time to make up. 

Mr. Kerr — You cannot judge of the character of a college by 
its entrance examination. It is hard to get into some colleges, but 
easy staying there. University takes a middle course; students are 
apt to be dropped during the first ye:;r. The one year's scientific 
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course is severe. More persons break down in that year than in 
any other year's course. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

Exhibitory Department — R. W. Burton, Alex. Kerr, M. T. 
Park, W. H. Richardson, W. A. Walker. 

Honorary Members — J. Q. Emery, W. H. Chandler, S. S. Rock- 
wood. 

Resolutions — J. B. Thayer, A. F. North, W. H. Beach. 

Nomination of Officers — A. J. Hutton, W. A. Walker, D. H. 
Flett. 

Finance — F. W. Isham, J. H. Cummings, C. E. Spinney. 

Moved and carried to take an informal ballot for president, and 
Alex. Kerr and C. A. Hutchins appointed tellers. 

Mr. Reynolds nominated Mr. A. O. Wright, and Mr. Frawley 
nominated Hon. W. H. Chandler; whereupon 114 ballots were cast, 
of which 100 were for W. H. Chandler. 

On motion, this was declared formal, and Mr. Chandler was de- 
clared elected. 

An invitation was received from the principal of the Lake Geneva 
Seminary, to attend an evening entertainment at Oakwood Grounds. 
The president was instructed to express the thanks of the Associa- 
tion for thd invitation, and to inform the principal that the invita- 
tion would be accepted. 

It was voted that the Association finish the programme this after- 
noon. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

On motion, the rules were suspended and Pres. W. D. Parker was 
elected permanent Railway Manager of the Association. 

The report on " Course of Study for Mixed Schools " was read 
by Hon. W. C. Whitford, the other member of the committee being 
W. H. Chandler, R. Graham, W. A. Walker, and Samuel Shaw. 

Voted to adopt and publish the report. 

A paper on the " Metric System," was read by S. S. Rockwood; 
and one on the " Signal Service," prepared by Sergt. S. W. Rhode, 
of Milwaukee, was read by Mr. Richardson, 
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Mr. MacAlister said the Signal Service had its inception in the 
brain of that modest man, Dr. I. A. Lapham, of Milwaukee. The 
application of it to commercial and humane purposes is due to Hon. 
Halbert E. Paine, late member of congress from Wisconsin. 

Short reports on the condition of education in the state followed. 

Mr. Wood, of Oshkosh — School matters seem to be going on 
well. An attempt had been made to throw out the classical and 
higher branches. This could not be done. The people will sup- 
port the High School. 

Mr. Roby, of La Crosse — There, has been some agitation on the 
High School question. But they are now putting up a High School 
building at a cost of $23,000, including site. Are attempting a sys- 
tem of special promotions, in connnection with promotion at annual 
examination. Attendance of ninety -six per cent. Two hundred 
and twenty-six cases of tardiness, one hundred and seventeen less 
than last year. Enrolled, 2,200. 

Mr. Beach, of Beloit. Are slowly increasing the range of studies. 
Expect to have a class of girls studying Greek next term. 

Mr. Kinney, of Darlington. Interest is high and growing. The 
value of the school house is greater than that of all the churches. 
The common schools in the neighborhood are better than often 
represented, generally, but there are some evils in hiring teachers. 
A dollar a month will sometimes decide the choice, instead of 
merit. 

Miss Clapp, of St. Croix Co. Our schools are doing good. We 
have three points: 1st. Visiting schools. 2d. Interesting the peo- 
ple in the work. 3d. Education of teachers. 

Mr. Harvey, of Sheboygan. High school consists of young pupils. 
The best work must be done in the lowest rooms. There are over 
3,000 of school age, but only 1,120 in public schools; many are in 
church schools. Large portion are German, and the work is largely 
in language. 

Mr. Reynolds, of New Lisbon. Is not going so far from the 
sources of inspiration. He has been in the state for twelve years. 
Has been well used. He is naturally pugnacious, but is determined 
to let all alone who would let him alone. He has acted on the 
principle that all the good of the schools must emanate from the 
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teachers themselves. Boards are not apt to strike out on a new 
line of policy. We are not aware of the great influence at our com- 
mand. When we look at the great progress of education during 
the years of his stay, it is marvelous. He hopes the association will 
go on in its work. He was with them in spirit. Minnesota is 
another state, but not another people. All are one great people. 
Has been in the field twenty-six years. Has an ardent hope to 
serve four years more. He wants to serve thirty years in the service 
of the public schools. 

The report of the committee on nominations was presented and 
adopted, and the following persons were declared elected to the 
offices named: 

Vice JPresidcTits — Rsv. A. O. Wright, J. H. Cummings, and 
Miss Betsy M. Clapp. 

Secretary/ — A. A. Miller. 

Treasurer — T. F. Frawley. 

Board of Councilors — James MacAlister, G. S. Albee, D. Mc- 
Gregor, W. A. Walker, and H. C. Howland. 

The following persons were elected honorary members: Hon. J. 
B. Cassoday, Rev. George T. Ladd, C. E. Buell, Esq., Dr. G. E. 
Catlin, Prof. W. J. Warner, A. F. North, E. H. Sprague, Sergt. S. 
W. Rhode, Prof. Piper, Sterling, Illinois; Prof. H. Freeman, Rock- 
ford; James Hanan, Chicago; Prof. Bridges, Elgin, and Prof. B. L. 
Dodge. 

It was voted that Mr. Cummings, Rev. Mr. Ladd, and Sergt. Rhode 
be requested to furnish copies of their respective papers for pub- 
lication in the Journal of Education. 

On motion, the remaining copies of the History of the Associa- 
tion were placed in the custody of the treasurer for sale and dis- 
tribution. 

The executive committee were instructed to publish the minutes 
and papers of this session in the Journal of Education^ paying 
therefor such sum as may be agreed upon. 

Mr. MacAlister extended an invitation, in behalf of Dr. Hoy, 
President of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences and Arts, for the 
members of the association to attend the annual meeting of the 
academy, to be held in Milwaukee th^ present month. 
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The Finance committee reported the treasurer's account correct, 
and the report was adopted. 

The committee on Resolutions made the following report, which 
was adopted: 

Your committee on Resolutions beg leave to report as follows: 

Meaolved^ That the hearty thanks of The Wisconsin Teachers' 
Association are due — 

1. To Dr. G. E. Catlin, C. E. Buell, and W. J. Warner, of the 
local committee, for their efforts to promote the interests of our 
meeting; to the citizens of Geneva for their generous hospitality; 
to the hotels, for reduced rates; to the school district, for the free 
use of their school building and the Opera House; and to the Ge- 
neva Lake Seminary, for the offer of the free use of its building, 
and its proffered entertainment for this evening. 

2. To the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, and the Western 
Union railroads, and to the stag^e and steamboat lines, for reduced 
fare. 

3. To the Hon. J. B. Cassoday, of Janesville, and the Rev. Geo. 
T. Ladd, of Milwaukee, for their able and instructive lectures. 

4. To Prof. Albert Salisbury, for his valuable labors in prepar- 
ing the History of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, and to 
Pres. W. D. Parker, for his efficient services in perplexing emer- 
gencies. 

5. To President MacAlister and the other officers of the associa- 
tion, for the prompt and efficient discharge of their duties, render- 
ing the sessions of the association pleasant and profitable. 

6. To the press generally, for many favors; to the Chicago Tri- 
bune^ the Milwaukee SentineL and especially to the Geneva Ser- 
aldy for the very full daily reports of our proceedings. 

7. To Sergeant Rhode, for his valuable paper on Signal Service, 
and his kind invitation to the teachers of Wisconsin to visit his 
office in Milwaukee and to receive such other information as they 
may desire. 

The report was adopted. 
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Prof. Salisbury presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted: • 

J^esolved, That the sense of the last sentence of Art. II, of the 
constitution, is hereby declared to be, that persons once elected hon- 
orary members may become active members in any year thereafter 
by the payment of the prescribed fee. 

Mr. Emery presented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Mesolved^ That the Board of Regents of Normal Schools are 
hereby respectfully requested to take into consideration the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Kindergarten in some one or more of the 
State Normal Schools. 

Itesolved^ That the President of this Association is requested to 
forward a copy of the above resolution to the President of the Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools. 

The Exhibitory Department was perhaps the most attractive fea- 
ture of the Association. Although the exhibit was very small, 
owing to the negligence of the proper oflScer, yet a beginning was 
made, which at once removes the experimental character of the de- 
partment and assures its success. Great credit is due to the gen- 
tlemen who took hold of the work at a late day, and pushed it for- 
ward. There can be no reasonable doubt but that it will prove of 
great value to the schools throughout the state. 

At six o'clock, the business of the Association being completed, 
President MacAlister thanked the Association for its kind treat- 
ment of himself, and declared it adjourned ^m^c^ie. 

A. A. MILLER, 

Secretary, 
17 — Sum. 
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PRINCIPALS' ASSOCIATION. 

Session held at Madison^ Dec, 26 and 28, 1877. 

Wednesday Afternoon, December 26, 1877. 

The Association was called to order by Principal Shaw, of Mad- 
ison. The President not being present, Prin. J. T. Gould, of Ne- 
cedah, was appointed Chairman pro tem,^ and W. G. Clough, of 
Portage, was chosen Secretary pro tern. 

S. Shaw, B. M. Reynolds, of New Lisbon, and J. T. Cummings, 
of Sparta, were appointed a committee on enrollment. 

A paper was then read by Prin. S. Shaw, on the Relation of the 
University to the High Schools of the State. The subject of the 
paper was then discussed by B. M. Reynolds, S. T. Cummings, R. 
Schmidt, of Appleton, and others. 

On motion, S. Shaw, B. M. Reynolds, J. T. Lovewell, of Milwau- 
kee, and W. G. Clough were constituted a committee to prepare a 
report upon the subject of the paper, to be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation at a subsequent session. 

On motion, J. T. Cummings, B. M. Reynolds, and E. R. Smith, 
of Burlington, were appointed a committee to draft and report ap-. 
propriate resolutions on the death of O. R. Smith, of Sparta. 

On motion, E. R. Smith, of Burlington, George Skewes, of Ra- 
cine, and R. Schmidt, of Appleton, were appointed a committee to 
find the constitution of last year or to prepare a new one. 

Adjourned, to meet at the call of the chairman. 

W. G. Clough, 8ec*y pro tern* 

Friday, P. M., December 28. 

Association called to order by the chairman pro tern. E. R. Smith 
presented the following: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of the consti- 
tution, beg leave to report as follows: 

1. We are unable to find the original constitution. 

2. We recommend the following for your consideration: 
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constitution. 

Art. I. This organization shall be known as the Wisconsin 
Principals' Association. 

Art. II. Principals of graded and high schools may become 
members of this association upon the payment of one dollar. 

Art. III. The officers of the association shall be a president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer, who shall be elected annu- 
ally, in such a manner as the members present at such election may 
determine. 

Art. IV. This* constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any regular meeting. 

Art. V. The officers shall constitute the executive committee, 
who shall have power to call meetings of this association and pro- 
vide a programme of exercises for the same. 

Respectfully submitted, ^ E. R. Smith, 

George Skewes, 

R. Schmidt, 

Committee, 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

A paper on '' The Power a Principal has over his Subordinates," 
was read by Prin. Beach, of Beloit. 

Also a paper on the " Coarse of Study for City and Village High 
Schools," by Prin. Hardy, of Milwaukee. 

Also a paper on " Uniform Reports for the State," by Prin. 
Harvey, of Sheboygan. 

Also a paper by Prin. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, entitled " A Few 
Problems Relating to High Schools." 

On motion, the time of each speaker in the discussions was lim- 
ited to five minutes. 

J. T. Cummings, for the committee on Resolutions, reported the 
following, which was adopted: 

Whereas, Divine Providence has removed from our midst Prof. 
O. R. Smith; and. 

Whereas, We remember him as an efficient worker, a genial and 
large-minded friend, and a powerful force in the educational in- 
terests of the state; therefore, 
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Resolved^ That we bear testimony before all, and place on our 
records, our full appreciation of his great powers as an instructor, 
of his untiring efforts to secure the best and fullest development of 
the schools under his charge^ and of his great power and unflagging 
zeal in promoting all educational measures, both of the state and 
nation. 

Resolved^ That we tender our deepest sympathy to the bereaved 
family, and cherish with them the memory of our departed friend 
and co-laborer. 

Prin. Beach, in his paper on the power of a principal over a sub- 
ordinate, considered that discipline is necessary that there may be 
uniformity of action; that, while obedience should not be arrogantly 
required, counsel should be given in order to bring about the best 
results; that encouragement should be given, inquiry awakened, 
and an opportunity to strengthen afforded by a new effort; that a 
principal is never too old to learn. 

Prin. Shaw considered that a principal should go directly to the 
subordinate, and correct faults in kindness, to the end that the 
teacher may not feel grieved; but feel that care must be taken or 
her efficiency will be impaired. 

Prin. Hardy, in his paper on the Course of Study for Village and 
City High Schools, considered the matter full of difficulty; that 
small schools attempt the work of large schools; that, as the pres- 
ent course is a compromise between the scientific and classical 
courses, the day of complete uniformity is far distant; that the 
number of studies should be limited; that we should not look to the 
advantage and convenience of the few to the neglect of the many; 
that too much stress is laid on the subject matter rather than on 
method; that we should look to quality, and not to quantity; that 
political economy and literature should receive more attention. 

Prof. I. N. Stewart, of Berlin, found that in several schools the 
work does not bring culture; that no successive classes can do the 
same work in the same time. That we need a course of study, not 
a course of time. 

Supt. MacAlister, of Milwaukee, thinks the great trouble attaches 
to the traditional high school. That the high school has two faces. 
1st, toward the University; 2d, toward occupations in life. That 
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we must adopt both, where we can, but where one only can be had, 
the latter should be taken. That we should give attention to Ger- 
man rather than to Latin. That mental science should be elimin- 
ated, and chemistry reduced to the minimum. More attention 
should be given to natural philosophy, and general history omitted. 

Other teachers took part in the discussion, but their remarks 
were not recorded. 

On motion, the association proceeded to elect officers for the year 
1878, with the following result: 

President, S. Shaw, of Madison ; Vice President, J. H. Chamber- 
lin. Black River Falls; Secretary. E. R. Smith, Burlington; Treas- 
urer, J. Q. Emery, Fort Atkinson. 

Principal Shaw read the following: 

Your committee, to whom was referred " The relation of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to the Graded and High Schools," would 
respectfully report: 

1st. We claim to be thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of 
University education at public expense, as the lesjitimate outgrowtk 
of the common school system, and as such, we pledge it our hearty 
support. 

2d. We feel that the graded schools of the state are justly enti- 
tled to protection at the hands of the Regents of the University, 
from being obliged to compete with its preparatory work. 

3d. Under present arrangements, those schools have not such pro- 
tection, as will appear from the fact that more than one half of the 
students listed in the last catalogue for the sub-freshman class of 
the course of general science, are residents of districts compelled to 
offer parallel instruction in having adopted the Free High School, 
and having received state aid therefor. 

4th. If the regents deem it necessary to continue sub-freshman 
instruction for the assistance of pupils from rural districts, we re- 
spectfully ask the adoption of substantially the Minnesota plan of 
protection. 

5th. Should this course be adopted in Wisconsin, we are confi- 
dent that our University would very soon reap the same advantages 
as has the Minnesota University, of increasing numbers, popularity, 
and efficiency. 
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6th. That this association, by an appropriate committee, forward 
this report to the regents at their first meeting, and press it upon 
their consideration. SAMUEL SHAW, 

W. G. CLOUGH, 
J. H. CUMMINGS. 

On motion, the report was adopted as the sense of the associa- 
tion, and S. Shaw appointed a committee to present the matter to 
the regents. 

The secretary elect was authorized to procure a suitable record 
book for the association. 
On motion, adjourned. 

J. T. GOULD, 

Chairman pro tern. 
W. G. Clough, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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CHARITABLE AND REORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT WAU- 
KESHA. 

S. J. H. PTJTKAM, SITPEBINTEKDBNT. 

> 

[From the Managers' Report] 

This school was not established to make or to waste money, but 
to disburse it wisely in reformatory work. All its industries are 
only subordinate helps to the primary work of reformation. They 
Are operated by and on account of the state, because we regard this 
plan better for the improvement of boys than the contract system. 
We think that when we receive a boy, committed to our charge 
because he is so uncontrollable or vicious as to render him unfit to 
be at large, and after educating him, morally, intellectually, and 
physically, restore him to his friends and state " clothed in his right 
mind," prepared to discharge properly the duties of a good citizen^ 
it would be a narrow and sordid calculator who would attempt to 
eatimate the value of such a change in dollars and cents. * * 

The industrial school is regarded by many as a prison, pure and 
simple, where boys are sent for confinement and punishment. To 
correct this misapprehension, we take occasion to say that in our 
educational department proper we have now more than four hun- 
dred boys in regular daily attendance, giving careful attention to, 
and making good progress in, their studies. If these boys were not 
here, they would be almost all of them truants, and many of them 
something worse; they would count in the census and in the distri- 
bution of the public school money, but others would receive the 
benefit of it. This school, then, to some extent, supplies the want 
of a truancy law. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Howard^ '^Vic> Vvq^ V^^ 
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charge of the educational department since January, 1877, left us 
this fall. They left the school in excellent condition. We regretted 
that they were compelled to leave. 

This department of our school is justly entitled to recognition by 
the educators of the state as a valuable auxiliary in the great work 
to which they are devoting themselves, and also by all the friends 
of our public school system. It has not been thus recognized to 
the extent of its merits. It has been, and will continue to be, of 
inestimable value in the work of the institution. 

It is gratifying to know that the present occupant of the execu- 
tive chair has been long and familiarly conversant with this school ^ 
and has always shown a friendly interest in its welfare, both as a 
public oflScer and private citizen. It will not, therefore, be sup- 
posed that we expect to enlighten him when we speak of matters 
connected with our work which are familiar to all who have visited 
the school, or sought in any way to learn its measures. 

[Prom the SaperintendenVs Report.] 

We have a Sunday School each Sunday forenoon, commencing 
at half-past ten o'clock, and closing at twelve. In the afternoon, the 
clergymen of the different denominations alternately^ preach for us, 
without cost to the state. These meetings are usually held in the 
chapel, except in warm weather; then in the grove, where a plat- 
form has been erected and seats provided for the accommodation 
of our own people, as well as for such visitors as may favor us with 
their presence during these services. 

In addition to the labors of our local clergymen, we have been, 
during the past summer, frequently addressed by distinguished 
speakers from abroad, among whom were Rev. Mr. Rowlands, Rev^ 
Mr. Martin, and Dr. Storrs, of New York, Rev. Father Spillard, of 
Texas, Dr. Sumner, of Alabama, and Dr. Irwin, of St. Louis. The 
latter gentleman, while stopping at our springs, was a frequent 
caller at the school, and took a deep interest in its workings, a& 
will appear from the following extract from a letter written by him,, 
and published, on the 28th of August, in the Herald and Presbyter- 
He says: " The Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, located at 
Waukesha, is a monument to the intelligence and enterprise of the: 
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state. It is a model reform school. Money has not been spared 
in ornamenting the grounds, erecting the buildings, and improving 
the farm. * * * * I preached to the boys, and, upon both 
Sabbaths, a more attentive and more deeply affected audience I 
never addressed. It would be well for other states to follow the 
good example of Wisconsin, and exercise parental care over the 
juvenile delinquents within their borders." 

In justice to all concerned, I deem it not inappropriate to insert 
the following card of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, published in " The 
Freeman," of the 29tli of August last: 

'' Mr. Editor : As Mrs. Howard and myself have decided to 
sever our connection with the institution in which we are teaching, 
we wish to express our regrets at leaving so many well-tried friends, 
and at the same time allude to the excellent condition of this school 
as a whole. It requires no close observation to discover the im- 
provements in outside matters connected with the school. In the 
shops, the managers assure us, the discipline is much more easily 
maintained, and the stock or material is not wasted or injured in 
the making. 

"In the school department, no one can fail to see a marked im- 
provement within the last eighteen months, not only in deport- 
ment, but in carefulness and thoroughness of work, and in the in- 
terest manifested by the pupils. While all enjoy greater freedom, 
a better discipline is mained. 

" We are induced to leave our situations, where we have worked 
so harmoniously for nearly two years, only by the hope of benefit 
from the change of climate. 

Yours respectfully, " GEO. W. HOWARD, 

" M. E. HOWARD." 

[From the Teacher* Report.] 

The report of the school department of this Institution for the 
year ending September 30, 1878, is herewith respectfully submitted: 

Number under instruction at the commencement of the year 364. 

Number newly committed during the year 151 

Number returned during the year 12 

Number under instruction during the year S'Zn 
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Kumber left school during the year 108 

Kamber la present attendance 419 

Of the 151 received, could not write 66 

Commenced reading from chart 45 

Commenced reading from first reader 24 

Commenced reading from second reader 56 

Commenced reading from third reader 15 

Commenced reading from fourth reader 10 

Commenced reading from fifth reader 1 

151 



First department in Correction House is taught by W. H. Hurl- 
but. The second department in Correction House is taught by 
Miss H. L. Whitcher. 

Our aim in all departments is to do thorough work and to give 
the boys the best practical education possible. 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AT 

MILWAUKEE. 

[From the Report of the Secretary.] 

It is three years since this school was organized, and the charita- 
ble women who control it feel that their efforts have been crowned 
with success. So confident was the State Legislature of their effi- 
ciency, and also of their need, in the elevation of neglected, 
wicked, and degraded young girls, that $15,000 was appropriated 
for the purpose of erecting a buildins^, away from the heart of the 
city, the better to carry on the good influences begun by these 
humane women. The real estate is valued at $35,000. The city 
of Milwaukee gave eight acres of land, valued at $20,000, situated 
in a most healthful locality, and commanding a full view of its 
beautiful bay. The cost of the building is $15,000, the amount of 
the appropriation. Personal property is estimated at $500. The 
present number of inmates is 43, 38 girls and 5 boys; 40 are native 
born, 3 of foreign birth. At present there are children in the In- 
stitution from six different counties: Milwaukee sends 6, Dane 1 
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Outagamie 4, Winnebago 1, Eau Claire 4, and Jefferson 1; Iowa 
and Calumet counties have at different times been represented. 

During the year, 25 pupils have been received, and since the 
organization, April, 1875, 160. Have had 17 commitments during 
the year; since organization, 68. Have had 5 charity inmates dur- 
ing the year; since organization, 53. The average attendance has 
been 39.7; last year it was 28. 

Since the incorporation of the school, twenty-five have been 
placed in homes; seven of those were apprenticed, and eighteen 
adopted. The children have manufactured over one thousand 
pieces of wearing apparel and fancy goods; six hundred pieces, 
often more, are washed and ironed each week, and from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty are patched and darned; one hundred 
and thirty-seven loaves of bread are made and baked by one pair 
of hands each week. 

We expect to give each scholar a good English education. From 
the eldest to the youngest, all are expected to contribute by their 
labor to the general comfort of the household. We hope in the 
future to be able to give each one, who shows any adaptability for 
it, some trade, such as dress-making, millinery, tailoring, cooking, 
etc., so that she may be able to maintain herself honorably and vir- 
tuously, when she leaves the school, at the age of twenty-one. 

Although the Board of Managers are duly grateful for the appro- 
priation of last year, we cannot forbear to remind the State 
Board that the Legislature, while it has given more than a million 
and a quarter for bad boys, has appropriated only sixteen thousand 
for the reclamation and reformation of girls. With each addi- 
tional year we gain profitable experience. The benefit to the com- 
munity is so apparent, the removal of abject poverty and youthful 
vice from our streets — a blessing for which society is so grateful — 
that neither the community nor the state can afford to permit us to 
lessen our endeavors, however weary we may sometimes become in 
well-doing. Respectfully, 

MRS. A. J. AIKENS, 

Secretary. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1879. 

President-^Mrs. W. P. Lynde. 

Vice Presidents — Mesdarries E. P. Allis, A. C. May, and Ed. 
Sanderson. 

/Secretary — Mrs. A. J. Aikens. 

Treasurer — Mrs. C. D. Adsit. 

Counsellors — Messrs. J. P. C. Cottrill, J. H. Inbusch, A. R. R. 
Butler, Wm. P. McLaren, J. W. Van Schaick, Geo. H. Paul, 
D. H. Johnson, T. H. Judd, Wm. H. Metcalp, Judge A. C. May, 
Dr. Ernst Kramer and Gov. Wm. E. Smith. 



INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND AT 

JANESVILLR. 

[From the SnperiDtandent^s Report.] 

The beginning of the year found the school in the commodious 
building erected to replace the one destroyed by fire in 1874, and 
the experience of the year has demonstrated its adaptation to the 
purpose for which it was designed. The plan of the house renders 
It convenient, the rooms are large and airy, the heating apparatus 
and water supply are sufficient, and the accommodations ample for 
the number of pupils now in attendance. 

Ninety persons, forty-three males and forty-seven females, have 
received instruction during the year. Nine have entered the school 
since the date of the last report. Applications have been received 
for the admission of several others. Nine have completed their 
course of instruction here. One, Augusta Zimmerman, who left 
school last spring on account of ill-health, died in September, at her 
home in Jefferson county. The average number present during 
the term is seventy-seven. 

Instruction has been given, as heretofore, in three departments, 
literary, musical, and industrial. * * * 

The peculiar condition of the pupils in this school demands special 
training of a variety of kinds, in order that they may be as far as 
possible qualified to do their share of the world's work, and bear 
their portions of the world's responsibilities. 
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A child blind from infancy has a poorer chance for the acquisi- 
tion and use of practical knowledge than any other child of equal 
mental capacity. He is shut out from a large part of the occupa- 
tions and amusements which serve to induce vigor in children who 
see. His knowledge of material objects is meager and likely to be 
inaccurate. Of a large and important class of ideas, he can form 
only a vague conception. His ear conveys to him the spoken words 
of his companions, and he may learn to use language fluently, 
without after all having a correct apprehension of many of the ob- 
jects and operations that he talks about. He may even have ex- 
ceptional endowments in certain respects, and still his mental con- 
dition be abnormal, because of his lack of extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the material world. The more his imaginative faculty 
is developed, the less likely he is to be careful to gain exact ideas 
of externals, and the less imagination he has, the more the difficult 
it is for him to obtain any clear conception from a description or 
from models. 

A proper system of education will do much toward supplying 
the lack of the knowledge that comes through vision. The bear- 
ing must be made to do all it can. Touch must be called upon to 
render its invaluable aid. Its range is limited. It can not go out 
of the reach of the hands. It can tell little of motion and nothing of 
light, shade, or color. . But it' can lay the foundations of knowledge 
by giving the mind some things known, from which it can proceed 
to form conceptions of things unknown. With a model in his hand 
to convey an idea of the outline, the words of the teacher can assist 
the imagination in forming a mental picture of the machine or ani- 
mal in motion or in different positions. * * * * 

All recognize the value to seeing youth of pictures and models 
of various kinds, specimens of shells, minerals, etc., and apparatus 
for illustrating natural philosophy and other sciences. Is it not 
evident that to the blind youth, the value of apparatus suited to 
his touch is still greater? Gradually, as the finances of the Insti- 
tution and of the state will permit, I deem it highly desirable that 
the requirements of our school in this respect should be supplied. 

Blindness is a hindrance to physical vigor and development, 
which is not always realized. The steps taken always in the dark 
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are likely to be few, slow, and unsteady. The inducements to and 
opportunities for active exercise in the open air are much less than 
for seeing children. This often results in enfeebled constitutions, 
nngainly movements, and a lack of enterprise and self-reliance. 

It is our duty in seeking to prepare our pupils for the duties of 
life, to train their sluggish muscles, to awaken in their minds an 
interest in the active pursuits of men and women, to stimulate self- 
respect, and to develop and encourage self-reliance. 

In these respects there is a great diflference in blind children, 
when they first come to school. This arises in part from difference 
in natural characteristics, and in part from circumstances (some 
having a degree of vision, and some having become blind after 
their early childhood was passed), but much depends upon the 
training of the child at home. * * ♦ 

There are many things which a blind child can learn at home 
just as well as at the Institution, the knowledge of which would 
enable him to enter upon his pupilage here in a condition to ad- 
vance rapidly and easily, as, for example, to prepare his toilet, to 
tie a knot, to handle a knife and fork properly, and in many ways 
to use his hands readily; to count, to add and subtract small num- 
bers, the points of the compass, the names of the state and town in 
which he lives. Opportunity should be given him to examine, by 
handling, as large a number of objects as possible. If there are 
other children in the family, the blind one might well accompany 
them to the district school. He can take part in many of the exer- 
cises, and get real profit from them, and also from the association 
with sighted children. 

The memory should early be cultivated by committing passages 
of prose or poetry. Especially should pains be taken to prevent 
the child's forming any bad habits of posture or rhythmic motions. 
Such habits are very easy to acquire, and very diflScult to be rid of. 
Abundant occupation for the hands and activity of body are prob- 
ably the best preventives, as they are the best remedies. 

It would, in my judgment, be well to add somewhat to the in- 
ducements now offered to our scholars to take active exercise, or 
make such use of their physical powers as should give them skill 
and strength. Our boys would enjoy and use parallel bars and 
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other gymnastic apparatus. Some tools, not too choice to be 
handled by the smaller boys, would be desirable, and also small 
wagons or carts, which both boys and girls might use during play 
hours. An additional swing for the use of the gills is quite a neces- 
sity. * * * 

In August last, a regular meeting of the American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind was held at the Institution in Columbus, 
Ohio. Twenty-five Institutions in the United States, one in Can- 
ada, and one in London, England, were represented at the meeting 
by one or more delegates. Several interesting and instructive pa- 
pers were read, and valuable reports were presented by committees 
previously appointed. There were also discussions on various top- 
ics relating to the educating and welfare of the blind. * * * ♦ 

In closing, I wish to express the hope that the measure of suc- 
cess which has hitherto attended our efi'orts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the blind of Wisconsin, may be continued and increased; 
and to this end may we labor unitedly, and rely upon Him by whose 
aid alone any good work can be accomplished. 

Respectfully, 

SARAH F. C. LITTLE. 

ADMISSION. 

Any person wishing to make application for the admission of a 
pupil into the institution, must address the Superintendent, giving 
definite and truthful answers to the following questions, viz: 

1st. What are the names and post-office address of the parents 
or guardians of the person for whom application is made? 

2d. Are such parents or guardians legal residents of the state of 
Wisconsin? 

3d. What is the name and age of the person for whom applica- 
tion is made? % 

4th. At what age did he or she become blind, and from what 
cause? 

5th. Is his or her blindness total or partial? If partial, what is 
the degree of blindness? 

6th. Is he or she of sound mind, and susceptible of intellectual 
culture? 
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7th. Is he or shQ free from bodily deformity and all infectious 
diseases? 

8th. What are his or her personal habits and moral character? 

If any useful vision exists, the certificate of some physician or 
teacher should be furnished, stating that the child cannot receive 
the advantages of common schools for want of sight. 

Upon the receipt of such application by the Superintendent, the 
applicant will be notified as to whether or not the person in ques- 
tion will be admitted, and no one must be sent to the Institution 
until such notification shall have been received. 

No person of imbecile or unsound mind, or of confirmed immoral 
character will be knowingly received into the Institution; and in 
case any person shall, after a fair trial, prove incompetent for use- 
ful instruction, or disobedient to the wholesome regulations of the 
Institution, such pupil will be thereupon discharged. 

It is believed that a considerable number of blind children are 
growing up in ignorance, in the state, and the attention of minis- 
ters, doctors, teachers, and other persons of extensive acquaintance 
with the young,- is specially invited to the matter, in the hope that 
they will use their influence to have such children sent to school 
before it is too late. 

Parents of blind children are cordially invited to visit the Insti- 
tution, that they may decide from their own observation whether it 
is best to send them here. 

All persons are requested to send the names and addresses of 
blind children of their acquaintance to the Superintendent, 

Mrs. THOMAS H. LITTLE, 
Institution for the Blind^ Janesville, Wis. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

AND DUMB, AT DEL A VAN. 

[From the Superintendent s Report.] 

One hundred and eighty pupils have been registered during the 
year. The average attendance has been one hundred and forty. 
Of these, thirty-six are new pupils; a number considerably in ad- 
vance of that of any previous year, except 1876, when it was thirty- 
five. This is in part a result of our efforts in looking up those en- 
titled to admission, and in interesting parents and guardians in their 
education. There are now on file accepted applications of eighteen 
others, most of whom will no doubt soon enter. Besides these, 
there is doubtless a large number still unknown to us. We haVe 
used diligence in giving publicity to the information, that the state 
here provides liberally for the education of every child within her 
borders, who, by reason of defective hearing, cannot receive fnstruc- 
tion in the common schools; and have urged that in case of absence, 
while the child suffers an irreparable loss, the state also loses in the 
fact that the appropriated means do not reach the one for whom 
they were appropriated; and still more seriously, in the fact that 
there are those among its inhabitants growing into maturity, with- 
out the qualifications which will make them good and useful citi- 
zens. * * * 

THE SCHOOL. 

The classification of the pupils, and the arrangement of their 
studies and exercises, vary very slightly from year to year. The 
lowest grade is composed, in the main, of those who have just en- 
tered. During the year they learn some hundreds of words — nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, prepositions, and pronouns; and to combine them 
into simple sentences, descriptive of objects and actions presented. 
They also learn to count, to add and subtract small numbers, and 
to write a fair hand. In the second grade, the learning of language 
is continued to the construction of complex sentence, and connected 
composition, with exercises in arithmetic, and object lessons. In 
the third grade, the study of language and arithmetic is continued, 
18 — Burr. 
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"with the addition of geography. In the fourth grade, the common 
Bchool text books are taken up, and thenceforward the exercises of 
the school room, and the methods of instruction, are very similar 
to those in other schools. As far as practicable, all recitations are 
conducted in written language, and the pupil is constantly required 
to give and take ideas by means of words. In this way a pupil of 
ordinary capacity will acquire in the course of seven years, credita- 
ble proficiency in arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, elements 
of physics, astronomy, botany, physiology, geology, rhetoric, litera- 
ture, and in cases of those of best capacity, algebra, political econ- 
omy, mental and moral science. 

I think it well to repeat what was said in the 25th report: " The 
institute is, in the most complete sense, educational in its design 
and operations; an integral part of the state system of public in- 
struction ; peculiar only so far as the misfortune of its beneficiaries 
creates a^ necessity;'' and to add that we recognize these peculiari- 
ties, as a part of their misfortune^ We feel it to be our duty to 
remove them as rapidly and completely as possible. Singularity, 
and consequent isolation and privation constitute in a great meas- 
ure the burden of deafness. That condition which renders the child 
unable to receive oral communication from others, also deprives 
him of the power to acquire the means of communicating his own 
thoughts to them, and acts practically as a bar to ail ordinary edu- 
cational efforts and social intercourse. His own crude natural 
signs, however skillfully used by him, are scarcely comprehended 
by his few most intimate associates, and rarely, if ever, become 
a satisfactory means of communication. 

We recognize the fact, that whatever tends to remove this bar, 
and make the interchange of thought practicable, tends to lessen 
this singularity, and to introduce the deaf mute to social equality 
with those more favored, in the possession of all their senses. 
Hence the acquisition of verbal language, articulate or written, is 
the great purpose of their education; the object to be had in view 
throughout the whole course. To attain this, the natural language 
or gesture, which is in reality a foreign language, not only not ad- 
vantageous, but decidedly harmful, in the efforts to acquire word 
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language, must be abandoned; and the pupil must be made to think 
and to express his thoughts in words. A more difficult task can 
scarcely be conceived. It is seldom completely effected. W# 
work toward perfection, by constantly requiring words to be sub- 
stituted for signs. This is done, as I have said above, either bj 
articulation or writing. 

ARTICULATION. 

Late reports from the institutions in the United States show that 
this method of instruction and communication is receiving increased 
attention. During the year, almost one-fourth of our pupils have 
received instruction in articulation and lip-reading. Many of them 
have made very satisfactory improvement. I respectfully suggest 
that another teacher be assigned to this department. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

During the year, fifteen boys have been instructed in the use of 
wood- working tools; learning to perform a variety of work in the 
line of cabinet making and carpentry. 

In the shoe-shop, twenty-seven boys have been employed. All 
the work made has met with ready sale at fair prices. 

Eight pupils — three girls and five boys — have received instruc- 
tion in the art of type-setting. We have recently purchased two 
small presses, and have every reason to expect good results from 
the introduction of this branch of industry. 

As the education of the hand and eye, in the direction of secur- 
ing means of support hereafter, and the cultivation of habits of 
industry are our objects, we use no machinery in our shops; believ- 
ing that these results will be more satisfactorily secured in the 
skillful use of ordinary hand tools. 

The smaller boys are employed in keeping the school-rooms, 
walks and yard in order, and in preparing wood, etc. 

The reports of the masters of the shops, accompanying this, will 
give you statements of their condition. 

The work performed by the female pupils, while equally import- 
ant, and faithfully performed, cannot be so readily represented in 
dollars and cents. They have taken care of their owa ^vA nSca. 
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boys' dornMtories, and performed much of the work in the dining- 
room and laundry. In the sewing- room, all varieties of sewing are 
taught. * * * * 

VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR. 

During the closing exercises last June, the institute was honored 
by the presence of his Excellency, Gov. William E. Smith, and his 
lady. The visit, though unexpected, was none the less gratifying 
and enjoyable to all present, and we have good reason to think, 
satisfactory to them. It will long be remembered as the first such 
visit, within the school life of many of our pupils. 

VISIT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

In February, Hon. W. C. Whitford made an official visit and in- 
spection of the institute. I am glad to be able to give you his im- 
pressions, in his own language, as printed in the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education^ March, 1878 (Editorial). 

" Every opportunity which could be desired was given for the 
inspection of the grounds and buildings. Neatness, good order, 
and industry were exhibited everywhere. The location on the bluff 
just outside the village, and near Turtle Creek, is a very beautiful 
one; and the plat of ground in front of the main building is orna- 
mented tastefully with evergreens and shrubbery. The barns, 
work-shops, gymnasium, laundry, kitchen, engine-house, cellars, 
recitation and study rooms, dormitory rooms, office, dining room, 
and parlors were all examined. 

" We became greatly interested in the pupils and in the classwork. 
These number one hundred and forty-three, about two-thirds boys. 
They, in the main, appear active, intelligent, and healthy, with in- 
quisitive eyes and contented faces, and respectful in deportment. 
For the first two years, they are taught chiefly words, phrases, and 
simple sentences. We witnessed the recitations of young men and 
young ladies, who have been in the institution five or six years; 
and their exercises in history, arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, and 
elementary physics would do credit to speaking pupils of the same 
a^e in our high schools. 
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"The teaching is necessarily very peculiar and laborious. It is, 
in many respects, unlike any other instruction which we find in our 
schools. The majority of the teachers show very plainly the ex- 
haustive nature of their work. 

" A small number of the mutes form a class in articulation. As 
fsr as we could judge, they are succeeding finely in learning to 
converse with their teacher, and with strangers. A few boys and 
girls are learning type-setting. This trade has but lately been in- 
troduced, and proves specially adapted to the deaf and dumb." 

W. H. DeMOTTE, 

/Superintendent, 
Delavan, Wis., October 1, 1878. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS FOR STATE CERTIF- 
ICATES. 

HM at Madison, Wis., August 13-17, 1878. 

U. S. HISTORY. 

1. Discuss the purposes and policy of French colonization in 
America. 

%, Contrast the social and political origin and development of 
Virginia with that of Massachusetts. 

S. Give a detailed account of the colony of New Sweden. 

4. What policy does the name of Edmund Andros stand for in 
American history? 

5. Give a full account of the public services of Benjamin Franklin . 

6. Trace the history of political parties in the U. S. through the 
several administrations. 

7. Recount the various stages or crises in the struggle over 
slavery. 

8. State accurately how the U. S. acquired possession of the pres- 
ent territory of Utah. 

0. Recount fully the various results, thus far, of the War of Se- 
cession. 

10. Give an account of the early exploration and settlement of 
Wisconsin. 

ARITHMETIC. 

• 1. Given three units of the sixth order on a scale of eight, three 
vnits of the fifth order on a scale of seven, and three units of the 
fourth order on a scale of six; required their sum expressed on a 
soale of five. 

2. Multiply 3^^ by 4^, and divide the product by 3^^. Give the 
mathematical principles involved. 
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3. Reduce the circulating decimal .857142 to aa equivalent com* 
mon fraction in its lowest terms. 

4. Explain the ordinary method of finding the greatest oommon 
divisor. 

5. What sum in greenbacks, with gold at $1.03^^, will pay a debt 
in Loudon of £35, s 9, d 11 — the pound being worth $4,8634 — with 
•exchange at one per cent? 

6. A debt was contracted during the war, when gold was quoted 
at $1.83; it was paid in 1878, when gold was quoted at$1.00|; what 
amount on the dollar was paid according to the value of the money, 
when the debt was contracted? 

7. A, B, C, and D are in partnership, with a capital of $10,000, 
A put in -^, B ^, C^, and D y^^; A is guaranteed against loss, B 
is guaranteed 7 per cent, interest on his investment; the firm loses 
<$756.21 and closes business at the end of three years; how much 
does each partner have? 

8. Find the square root of .0000144 to six places of decimals. 

9. Find the cube root of 2,248.091, and explain the method. 

10. Give your views as to the best mQthod of teaching Intelleo* 
tual Arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Explain the general movements of the air. 

2. Trace the shortest water route from Madison to Melbourne. 

3. What states lie on the southern border of the great lakes? 

4. If a place were situated on the meridian of Greenwich half 
way between the equator and the north pole, what would be its 
latitute and longitude? 

5. Name the five most important countries of Europe, and give 
the capital of each. 

6. Describe the mountain system of Asia. 

7. Name three animals peculiar to North America; South Amer- 
i<3a; Africa; Australia; Asia. 

8. Bound Georgia, Colorado, and Maryland. 

9. How are coral islands formed? 

10. Describe the trade winds. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Define government^ civil government^ lawy state^ and constitU' 
tion, 

2. In what important particulars did the first constitution of the 
U. S. differ froni the present one? 

3. Give the preamble of the U. S. constitution, and show the exact 
application of each clause. 

4. Enumerate the various powers and duties of the president. 

6. What was the object and work of the Electoral Commission 
near the close of Grant's administration? 

6. State fully the differences between the modes of choosing a U. 
S. Senator and a Representative. 

7. By what process may the U. S. constitution be amended? 

8. What classes of persons are excluded from U. S. citizenship f 
Who are citizens of Wisconsin? 

9. Outline the judiciary system of Wisconsin, as now constituted. 

10. What is a town? Describe fully the system of town govern- 
ment prevalent in Wisconsin. 

ALGEBRA. 

X — y 1 (^+y)* 

1. Add together -y- ; — j? and —5 — ■». 

2. Prove that a;°— 1 is always divisible by aj— 1 without a re- 
mainder when n is a positive whole number. 

3. Show from the preceding example that if the sum of the digits 
of any number be subtracted from the number, the remainder will 
be divisible by 9. 

. o , , .111 1 

4. Solve the equation — hi- +-= — :-,-";—• 

^ a o X a + 6+a; 

6. Investigate the expression for the sum of n terms of a series 
of quantities in geometrical progression. 

X t/ 25* t/' ao 

6. Solve the equations - + x-= 1 and - -^f- =—r\' -^.Iso show 

^ a b ah a-\-b 

that-+f-=l— -^ 
a b \a + bl 
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7. A and B start from the same point: A travels the diameter 
of a circle; B travels on the circumference of the same circle: if 
A's rate be a miles per hour, what must B's rate be that they meet 
at the opposite pole of the diameter? 

/- — - 2a' 

8. Solve the equaition x + A/a^-\-x^= — r— , 

^ Va'+x' 

9. Four numbers are in arithmetical progression: the sum of the 
squares of the extremes is 50; the sum of the squares of the means 
is 34: what are the numbers? 

10. Two numbers are in proportion of 3 to 2; if 6 be added to 
the greater and subtracted from the less, the quantities will be in 
proportion of 3 to 1: what are the numbers? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. How is animal heat produced? How distributed? How reg- 
ulated? 

2. Describe the movements of inspiration. 

3. Describe the stomach. 

4. How is sugar digested? How fat? 

5. What is the difference between a lymphatic and a lacteal? 

6. Explain the formation of the pulse. 

7. Explain reflex action. 

8. What are subjective sensations? 

9. Name the parts of the eye. 

10. (a.) Name and describe the five bones placed before you. 
(5.) What are the bones of the fore-arm? 

Please state what practical work, if any, you have done in physi- 
ology. 

READING. 

1. What are the two fundamental requisites for good reading? 
Justify your answer. 

2. Why do our schools produce so few good readers? 

3. What incidental instruction may be given in the reading class 
without detriment to the main work? 
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4. How far should the work of reading and spelling be oombined, 
and in what manner? 

5. What physical exercises may profitably be given in the read- 
ing class? State the exact object of each. 

6. Carefully indicate emphasis in the following passage by under- 
scoring: 

" Remember March, the ides of March remember. 
DM not great Julius bleed for justice's sake? 
What villain touched bis body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? What, shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man in all this world 
But for supporting robbers — shall we now 
ConlaminHte our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman." 

7. Mark the inflections in the same passage, and give reasons for 
the occurrence of each. 

8. 9, and 10. Read aloud, and analyze a paragraph to be assigned 
by the examiner. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

1. What is meant by gender, in English Grammar? 

2. What is an auxiliary verb, and what is its grammatical rela- 
tion to the so-called principal verb? 

3. What is the difference in meaning between an adjective and 
an adverb used in the predicate? e, g,^ " I feel badly," and "I feel 
bad." 

4. Analyze " He told me what to do." 

5. Explain the use of whaty in the preceding. 

6. When is a sentence compound and when complex, and how 
may it be determined to which class a sentence belongs? 

7. Discuss the subjunctive mode in English. 

8. Discuss the use of shall and will and can^ as auxiliaries. 

9. Analyze: "To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice." 

10. Analyze: " I hope I have too much regard for justice, and 
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too much respect for my own character, to attempt either; and, 
ware I to make such attempt, I am sure that in this court nothing 
can be carried against the law, and that gentlemen, intelligent and 
just as you are, are not to be hurried beyond the evidence." 

PENMANSHIP. 

1 . What constitutes the difference between good and bad pen- 
manship? 

2. Make, name, and describe the several elements, or principles, 
in the system of penmanship which you teach. 

3. What organs and faculties require 'to be trained in order to 
successful work in penmanship? 

4. What is the utility of analysis in learning to write? 

5. At what period in school life should the study of systematic 
penmanship begin; and what preliminary training, if any, will 
facilitate the progress of the pupil? 

6. Analyze each of the letters in the word reading, 

7. Make all the capital letters and classify them according to the 
principles employed. 

8. Write five or more lines as a specimen of your best pen- 
manship. 

GEOMETRY. 

[Select any five questions.] 

1. Prove that in every parallelogram the squares of the sides are 
together equivalent to the squares of the diagonals. 

2. Demonstrate, geometrically, that the product of the sum and 
difference of two quantities is equal to the difference of their squares. 

3. Prove that, if from the same point without a circle a tangent 
and a secant be drawn, the tangent will be a mean proportional be- 
tween the secant and its external segment. 

4. If the faces of a square pyramid are equilateral triangles, prove 
that the height of the pyramid is half one of the diagonals of the 
base. 

5. Demonstrate the measurement of the area of the circle. 
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6. Find the radius of a circle inscribed in a triangle, the sides of 
which are given. 

PHYSICS. 

1. What is meant bv the conservation and correlation of forces? 

ft/ 

2. State Newton's Laws of Motion. 

3. What is sound? Differences between a musical tone and 
noise? What is pitch? 

4. What is latent heat? 

5. How would you make a thermometer? 

6. Name and define the essential properties of matter. 

7. How is dew formed? 

8. What would be the velocity of a body falling under gravity, 
from a position of rest, at the end of the first, second, and third 
seconds respectively? 

9. Why would the boiling point of water vary with the distance 
above or below the level of the sea? 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 
[Webster's Dictionary is taken as the standard.] 

1. What does orthography include beside spelling? 

2. Give rules and exceptions for forming derivatives from words 
ending in ?/. Illustrate each. 

3. Spell all the derivatives you can form from the words refer^ 
suffer^ dry^ mortgage^ and force, 

4. What is a syllable, and what is the utility of syllabication? 

5. Set forth the dependency of reading upon orthoepy, and of 
orthoepy upon physiology. 

6. Define carefully vocal, sub-vocal, aspirate, vowel, consonant. 

7. Represent to the eye, by its regular character only, each of 
the English vocals, with illustrative word for each. 

8. Give all rules governing the sound of a before r in monosylla- 
bles, and illustrate each. 

9. Give all rules governing the sound of e in unaccented sylla- 
bles. 
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10. Indicate by the exact means employed in the dictionary, the 
pronunciation of the words, jugular^ granary^ raspberry ^peremp- 
tory^ stalwart^ blatant^ glamour^ cinchona^ despicable^ and gon- 
dola. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. What are the marked Periods in the history of our language, 
and give the characteristics of each. 

2. What are the principal component elements of the English 
language? At what periods and through what causes were they 
introduced into England? 

3. What was the effect of the Reformation upon Literature? 

4. What was the effect upon Literature of the Restoration of 
Charles II? 

5. What were the characteristics of the School of Pope, and who 
were the leading writers contemporaneous with Pope? 

6. Compare Byron and Wordsworth. 

7. Give an outline of one of Shakespeare's plays. 

8. Mention the leading English poets of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and give their principal works. 

9. Mention the leading American writers of the corresponding 
period, with their chief works. 

10. Compare Longfellow and Tennyson. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Give an analysis of Intelligence, and state the function of 
each department. 

2. What is meant by consciousness, and how is it related to in- 
tellectual action? 

3. Discuss the origin of ideas according to the school of Locke, 
and according to the school of Kant. 

4. Define the processes of Perception, Abstraction, and General- 
ization. 

5. What is the relation between the Will and the Intellect? 
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6. How is Freedom of the Will to be harmonized with the Law of 
Universal Causation? 

7. What is meant by Knowledge as distinct from Belief? 

GENERAL HISTORY, 

1. Describe the civilization (religion, art, government, etc.) of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 

2. Sum up briefly the character and career of Miltiades, Pericles, 
and Alcibiades. 

3. Sketch the history of the city of Alexandria. 

4. What were the distinguishing ideas and characteristics of the 
Romans? 

5. What events and influences constituted the transition from 
Medieval to Modern history? 

6. Give an account of the policy and doings of Phillip II. of 
Spain. 

7. What portions of English history are most essential to an in- 
telligent study of American history? 

8. Characterize the Stuart kings of England. 

9. Give the history of the " Edict of Nantes" and its " Revoca- 
tion." 

10. Review the re-unification of Italy. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. What are equivalent strata? Mention some of the diifficulties 
encountered in determining the age of any stratum. 

2. What is dynamical geology? 

3. Mention three characteristics of the carboniferous age. 

4. What was the plant life ofthe carboniferous? 

5. When and where did the State of Wisconsin first rise above 
the sea? 

6. To what is the imperfection of the geological record due? 

7. How is geological time estimated? 

8. Describe the Appalachian revolution. 
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9. Give a brief account of the life of the tertiary age. 

10. Give a brief description of the glacial epoch. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. What elements determine the rent of land ? 

2. Explain the advantages arising from the division of labor. 

3. What is capital ? 

4. What arc the best remedies for low wages? 

5. What is money ? 

6. What are the objections to an inconvertible paper currency? 

7. What effect has the introduction of machinery upon the labor- 
ing classes ? 

8. What are the differences between communism and co-opera- 
tion ? 

BOTANY. 

1. What is botany? How would you teach it? 

2. What is the fruit? The seed? 

3. Draw a longitudinal section of a complete, perfect, regular, and 
symmetrical flower. 

4. Name five differences between a fern and a bean plant, or any 
other common flowering plant. 

5. Explain the changes that take place in the ovule from the time 
of contact with the pollen to the ripening of the fruit. 

6. Why is more carbonic anhydride given off from a plant during 
the night than during the day? 

7. Draw five different kinds of cells. 

8. What relation exists between plants and insects. 

9. What are the different kinds of infloresence? 

10. Name and describe the five leaves placed before you? 
Please state what practical work, if any, you have done in botany. 
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THEORY OF TEACHING. 

1. What study of Mental Philosohpy should be made by the 
teacher, and why? 

2. Indicate the proper order of studies for a child, with reasons. 

3. What is the grand object of school discipline? Analyze it. 

4. Discuss recitation with respect to (a) objects, (b) methods, and 
(c) common faults. 

5. What will justify punishment of pupils? Discuss modes of 
punishment, briefly. 

6. Discuss the practice of giving prizes in school. 

7. What records should be kept by the teacher, and why? 

8. Discuss the hygiene of the school-room with respect to (a) 
consequences, (b) means. 

9. Discuss the morality of the teacher. 

10. What duties does the teacher owe (a) to his predecessor, (b) 
to his Successor, (o) to the profession in general? 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Annual Report of the President of the University op Wisconsin, for the 

year ending September 30, 1878. 

1. Corporate Dame of the institution, University of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the Institution is located, Madison, Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, July 26, 1848. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



John Bascom, D.D., LL. D . 

John W. Sterling, Ph. D.. . 

Wm. P. Allen, A. M 

S. H. Carpenter, LL. D 

Alexander Kerr, A. M 

D. B. Frankenberger 

W. J. L. Nicodemus, A. M., 

C.E 

John B. Parkinson, A. M. . 
John E Davies, A.M., M.D 

W. W. Daniells, M. S 

Roland Irving, A. M., £.M. 

R. B. Anderson, A. M 

Edward T. Owen 

Gottlob Muhlhauser 

A. D. Conover 

Hon. Orsamus Cole, LL. D. 

Hon. Wm. P. Lyon, LL. D. 

Hon. Romanzo Bunn 

J. H Carpenter, LL. D . . . 

Wm. F.Vilas, LL. B 

L C. Sloan, Esq 

S. U. Pinney, Esq 

J. B. Cassoday, Esq 

P. L. 8pooner, Esq 

Clark Gapen, M. D 



Departments of Instruction. 



President and Profe-sor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy 

Vice-Pres. and Prof, of Mathematics.. . 

Professor of Latin and History 

Prof, of Logic and English Literature. 

R-ot. of the Greek Lang, and Literat'e. 

Prof, of Rhetoric and Oratory 

Prof, of Military Science and Civil and 
Mec» anical Enainecring 

Prof, of Civil Polity and Political Ec'y. 

Pi of of Astronomy and Physics. ..... 

Prof, of Agriculture and Chemistry.. . 

Prof, of Geoloery, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, and Curator of Cabinet 

Prof, ot* Scandinavian Ling, and Libr'n 

Instructor in German and French .... 

Instructor in German and Greek 

Instructor in Mathematics *. 

Ass J ustice of Supreme Court of Wis., 
Prof, of Law 

Ass. Justice of Supreme Court of Wis., 
Prof, of Law 

Professor of Law .• 

Dean of Law Faculty 

Professor of Law 

Professor of Law 

Professor of Law 

Professor of Law 

Professor of Law 

Professor of Law 



Salaries. 



* $3,500 
2,200 
2, COO 
2 000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,600 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 



Qi 

Q OB 
O V 



* And hoase. 
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Annual Report of the University of Wisconsin — coDtinued. 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Edward A. Birge, A. B 

Everett J. Nichols 

Charles I. Kln&r 


Inst, in Nat. Hist, and Ass. Cur. of Cab. 

Assistant in Civil Engineering 

In cliarge of the Machine Shop 

Instructor in Latin 


1,500 

600 

1.000 


Henry J. Taylor 

F. A. Parker 


600 


Instructor in Vocal and Inst. Music. . . 

Preceptress and Instructor in French 

and German 


1.600 


Miss S. A. Carver 






1,000 


Hiss Alice J. Craig 


Instructor in Elocution 


600 







Male. Fem. 

5. Total number who have graduated 443 76 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 36 5 

7. Number of students in the Senior class 28 12 

8. Number of students in the Junior class 23 11 

9. Number of students in ths Sophomore class 51 14 

10. Number of students in the Freshman class 52 12 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 52 26 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory department 84 38 

13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution. Site and balance of 

land grants. 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate $483,535 91 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 80,567 20 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 479 00 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not 

including board Free to res. 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board Free to res. 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the vear ending 

September 30, 1878 T $54,758 15 

22. Amount paid for building, repairs, and improvements during 

theyear 6,995 25 



JOHN BASCOM, 

President, 
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BELOIT COLLEGE. 

Ankual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Beloit Col- 
lege, /<:>r tlie year ending August 31, 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, The Board of Trustees of Beloit Col- 

lege. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Beloit, Rock couoty^ 

Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was foundrd, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., Pres. 

Rev. Jos. Emerson, M. A 

Rev. William Porter, M. A.. . 

Jame3 J. Blaisdell, ly.D 

Rev. Henry M. Whitney, M.A. 
Peter Hendrickson, M. A. . . . 
*Thos. C. Cliamberlin, M. A. 

Ira W. Pettibone, M. A 

Goodwin D. Sweezy, M. A.. . 

Thos. A. Smith, Ph. D 

Robert B. Riggs, B. A 



Departments of Iiostruction. 



History and Civil Polity . . . . 

Greek Languaee and Literature. . . . 

Latin Language and Literature 

Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Rhetoric and English Literature. . . 

Modern Languages 

Geology, Zoology, and Botany 

Principal of Preparatory School. . . 
Instructor in Geol. and Nat. Hist. . 
Instructor in Mathem^s and Chem.. 
Assistant in Preparatory School.. . 



Salaries. 



$1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 



1,500 

1,100 

1,000 

800 



Male. 

5. Total number who have graduated , *. . 262 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 15 

7. Number of students in the senior class 15 

8. Number of students in the junior class 10 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 21 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 22 

il. Number of students not in the regular classes None. 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department 85 



Fern 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 1 ,330 00 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $25,000 00 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 55,000 00 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 123, 300 00 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, 

except tuition 11,923 45 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 3, 613 20 

19 Ratf s of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 
cluding board 36 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 26 00 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

elusive of building and repairs, during the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1878 16,02154 

A. L. CHAPIN, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 

'Ezensed firom duty for labor on state geological feur(«:|. 
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CARROLL COLLEGE. 



Annual Rrport of the President of the Board of Trustees of GarroU College^ 

for the year ending August 'Sly 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Carroll College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Waukesha, "Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1846 (reorganized 1873). 
5. Names of members of the faculty, wiih their respective salaries: 



Names. 



W. L.Rankin, A. M 

Miss Alice Perry 

Hugo Philler, M. D, . . . . 
Assistant Pupils 



Departments of Instruction. 



Principal 

Principal Grammar Department. 
Teacber of German 



Salaries. 



11,200 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. ... 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior c'ass 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class. ...... 

10. Numoer of students in the freshman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



Male. Fern 
15 14 



69 47 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the iostitution. 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

19. Rate3 of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 31, 1878 



14 

15,000 

110,000 

3,000 

250 

1, 974 80 



24 to 32 



2,274 71 



VERNON TICHENOR, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
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LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 



Annual Repout of the President of the Board of Trustees of Lawrence 
University, for the year ending August 31, 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution. The Lawrence University of Wis* 

c nsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Appleton. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, witn their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Geo. M. Steele, D. D., Preset. 

Hiram A. Jones, A. M 

Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D. . . . 

James C. Foye, A. M 

DeForest M. Hyde, C. E 

Ophelia Po ward, M. L. A. . . 

Satah 8 Fitch 

Selina A. Clark 



Depirtments of Instruction. 



Salaries 



Ethics and Civil Polity . 

Aucient L'lnguages 

Philosophy and Khetoric. 

C emistry and Physics. 

Mathematics and Civil Engineering 

French ard Latin ,.... 

Music 

Drawing and Painting 



$1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
700 



Male. Fern, 

5. Total number who have graduated 135 75 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 5 7 

7. Number of students in the Senior Class 8 4 

8. Number of students in the Junior Class • . • 5 5 

9. Number of students in the Sophotnore Class 15 7 

10. Number of students in the Freshman Class 24 10 

11. Number of students in the Regular Classes 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory Department 



76 41 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

14., Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15.' Estimated cash value of buildings owne.1 by the institution. 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 

cept tuition. .' 

18. Amount received for tuition and incidentals during the cur- 

rent year 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board* 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board* 

21. Amount paid on account ol expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year endmg 
August 31, 1878 



2, oOO 

$32,000 00 

30,000 00 

55, 000 00 

2,500 00 

3,000 00 

21 00 

15 00 

9,575 00 



G. M. STEKLE, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 



*Not ircladins Incidentals. 
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MILTON COLLEGE. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Milton Col- 

LEGE, for the year ending August 31, 1878. 

1.. Corporate name of the institution, Milton College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Milton, Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1867. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, wiih their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Rev. W. C. Whitford, A M. 

Albert Whitford, A. M 

Edward Searing, A. M 

Rtv. Elston M. Dunn, A. M. 

Henry D. Max^^on, A. B 

Miss Jane C. Bond, A. M. . 
Mrs. C. C. Whitford, A. M. 
Mrs. R. H. Whitford, A. M. 
Miss Mary Jane Haven. . . . 



Departments of Instruction. 



President 

Acting Pres. ; Math, and Astronomy 

Greek and French 

Mental and Moral Science 

Latin and Rhetoric 

English Department 

German 

English Department 

Vocal and Instrumental Music 



Salaries. 



$1,000 
1,000 
800 
800 
425 
4>5 
425 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who g'aduated at last commencement. . . . 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

y. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in t- e fresuman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



Male. 


Fern, 


70 


60 


7 


5 


6 


• • • 


5 


' 2 


5 


9 


15 


13 



94 76 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate .> 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 

31. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 31,1878 



173.5 

$3,000 00 

20,000 00 

7,379 63 

335 75 
3,614 08 

30 to 33 

34 to 27 



3,946 53 



ALBERT WHITFORD, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trustees. 
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RIPON COLLEGE. 

Annual Report oftTi^ President of the Board of Trustees of Ripon CoLLsaE, 

for the year ending August 31, 1878: 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Ripon College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Ripon, Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1863 ; charter granted 1854, and 

amended 1864. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Rev. E. H. Merrell, A. M., 

President 

Joseph M. Geery, A. M.. . 
Carlos A. Kenaston, A. M. 
Cyrus G. Baldwin, A. B.. 

Geo. C. Duffle, A. M 

H. G. Denison, A. M 

Rev. Jas. A. Towle, A. M. 

H. A. Sabin, B. S 

Mrs. C. T. Tracy 

Mrs. L. H. Kendall 

Miss Laura Ladd 

D. F. Stillman 

Miss Emma J. Ells. . . . . . 



Departments of Instruction. 



Mental and Moral Science 

Prof. Eng. Lit.,Rbet.,and Political Science 

Prof. Mathematics and Astronomy 

Prof. Latin Literature and Language. . . . 

Principal of English Academy 

Principal of Preparatory School 

Greek Language and Literatuie 

Chemistry and Natural Science 

Matron and Instructor in Botany 

Preceptress 

Instructor in Latin 

Prof, of Music 

Instructor in Vocal Music 



Salaries. 



$1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

1,000 

550 

600 

500 



Male. Fern, 

5. Total number who have graduated ' 54 33 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. 3 4 

7. Number of students in the Senior Class.... 5 1 

8. Number of students in the Junior Class 6 1 

9. Number of students in the Sophomore Clsss 9 6 

10. Number of students in the Freshman Class 16 4 

11. Number of students pot in the Regular Classes 5 6 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory Departments 113 90 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, 100. 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. 

16. AmouDt of endowments and funds, except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

19. Rites of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board * 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclu- 

sive ot building and repairs, during the year ending August 
31,1878 



$700 
65.000 
55,000 

13,650 
2,110 

24 

21 

16,350 



E. H. MERRELL, 
President of the Board qf TrustAfiA^ 
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REPORTS OF ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 



ELROY SEMINARY. 



Aknual Report of the Board of Trustees of Elroy Seminary, /or the year 

ending August 31, 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Elroy Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Elroy, Juneau county^ 

Wis. 

3. Year when the instituticn was founded, A. D. 1873. 

4. Names of members of tbe faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Rev. F. M. Washburn, A. M . . . 


Princioal 


$1,000 


C. E. Booth, M.D 

Mrs. M. A. Washbu'n, M. A.. . . 
Miss Marv J. GifTord 


Prof, of Anatomy and Physiology . 
Teacher of History and Geography 
Teacher of Music 


m 









5. Total number who have graduated. '. 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. 

7. Number of students in the school 



Male. Female. 

> • o • • • • 

I • • • • • 

37 49^ 



8. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

9. Estimated cash value ot land owned by the institution 

10. Estimated cash value ot buildings owned by the institution. 

11. Amount of endowments and funds exceptreal estate 

12. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 

cept tuition 

13. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

14. Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not 

including board 

15. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 

16. Amount paid on accountof expenses of tbe institution, exclu- 

sive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 31, 1878 



2 

$200 
3,000 



1,134 40 
23 25 
23 2& 

1,134 40* 



JOHN HUTCHINSON, 

President of the Board of Trustees, 
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JANESVILLE CLASSICAL ACADEMY. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Janesvillb 
ClassicaIj Academy, /or the year ending August 31, 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Janesville Classical Academy. 

2. Name ot the place wbere the institution is located, Jdnesville, Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1875. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 

. John P. Haire, A. M., Latin, Greek, Mathematics. 
Mrs. Ellen B. Haire, EuL^ish Literatu-ermd Rhetoric. 
Miss Susie Jeffries, English branches and Algebra. 
Otto Knuesley, Gerntan. 
Mrs. G. H. Sireut, Drawing and Painting. 
Mrs. I. W. St. John, Voice Cultuie. 
John C. Fillmore, Piano. 

5. Total number who have graduated. 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. 

7. Number of students in the Senior class. 

8. Number of students in the third year class. 

9. Number of students in the second class. 

10. Number of students in the first class. 

11. Number of students not lu the regular classes. 

12. Number cf students in the preparatoiy department. 

Have not been able to bring pupils into regular c>asse8 of our cata- 
logue. We take such material as comes, and classify as well as 
possible with leference to our regular course. Have sent pupils to 
Beloir, Milton, State University, Ripon, Appleton, Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, Boston, in various stages of preparation for college. We pro- 
pose to do only academic work. 

13. Amount received for tuition during the current year $1, 600 

14. Rittes of tuition in academical department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 20, 30, 40 

15. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclu- 

sive ot building and repairs, duiin^ the year ending August 

31,1878 108 

JAMES SUTHERLAND, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
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LAKE GENEVA SEMINARY. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Lake Geneta 

Seminary, for the year ending August 31, 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution. Lake Geneva Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Geneva, Walworth 

county. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1869. Incorporated 1871. 
4. Names of the members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Mrs. Julia A. Warner. . . . 

Miss S. T. Warner. 

Mrs. E. W. Adams 

Wm. Jay Warner 

Miss H. E. Warner 

Albert 0. Pearson 


Principal, Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Ancient and Modern Languages 

Literature and History 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics 

Fine Arts 

Instrumental Music 


iries paid in 
r'son stock. 


Miss M. I. Warner 


Instrumental Music 




t 




QQ 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement, 

7. Number of students in the ThirJ class 

8. Number of students in the Second class 

9. Number of students in the First clas^ , 

10. Number of students in the class 



11. Number of students not in the Regular classes ... . 

12. Number of students in the Preparatory department 



Male, 



2 
1 

• • 

12 
14 



Fern, 

11 

1 

3 

8 
8 

25 

38 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 7 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution |10,000 

15. Estimated cash value ot buildings owned by the institution. 40,000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 

17. Amount of Income for the current year from all sources ex- 

cept tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 8, 000 

19. Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not 

inclndinsr board 33 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 82 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, 
exclusive ot building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 31, 1878 4,000 



JOHN W. BOYD, 
President of the Board Trustees. 
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ROCHESTER SEMINARY. 



Annual Report of tJie President of tJie Board of Trustees of Kochestbr 

Seminary, for the year ending August 31, 1878. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Rochester Institute. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Rochester, Racine 

county. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1867. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


■ 

Salaries. 


Rev. G. H. Hubbard 


President of Board of Trustees 




R. F. Pouley, M. S., Prin. . 
Mrs. R. F. Pouley, M.S.... 


Mathematics and Sciences 

Languages, English, and History 


$400 
350 



5. Total number who have graduated , 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement . . . . 

7. Number of students in the 4th ycdr 

8. Number of students in the 3d year 

9. Number of students not in the regular classes 

10. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



Male, Fern' 

4 7 

1 

1 2 

2 2 

• • • • 

26 25 



11. Number of acres of land owned by the institution J^ 

12. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

13. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by tbe institution .... $5,000 

14. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 

15. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 

16. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

17. Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

18. Rate's of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

19. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 
1878 ....••• «••..• ..•••••. .••.••^•.•» • 



95 
700 

27 

24 



135 



^ Rby. G. H. HUBBARD, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
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Apportionment of School Fund Income. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 



The following apportionment was made in June last, on the re- 
turns made for the school year ending August 31, 1877. The rate 
was 39 cents per scholar. The amount received by the independent 
cities is included: 

Table No- I. 

APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUND INCOME IN 1878. 



Columbia. . . 
Craw fold . . , 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douj^las .... 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . . 
Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake . 

Iowa 

.lackson 

Jeflferson . . . 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee . . . 
La Crosse... 
La Fayette.. 
Lincoln . .. . 
Manitowoc. . 
Marathon.. ., 
Marquette.. . 
Milwaukee . . 
Monroe 



Counties. 



Adams ••• 

Ashland , 

Barron * • • • 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett .. 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 



• • • • 



No. of 
children. 



2,540 

264 

1,312 

282 

12, 432 
5,946 
478 
6,275 
4,250 
2,888 

11,802 
6,107 

20, 679 

19, 031 

3,308 

277 

5,346 

5,133 

19,551 

15,840 
8,130 
5,6Q8 
9,612 
4,441 

13, 590 
5,735 
5,402 
6,349 
8,468 
8,747 
339 

16, 697 
4,187 
3,625 

44.021 
8,279 



Apportion, 
ment 



$990 60 

102 96 

511 68 

109 98 

4,848 48 

2,318 94 

186 42 

2,447 25 

1, 657 50 

1,126 32 

4,407 78 

2,381 73 

8,064 81 

7,422 09 

1,290 12 

108 03 

2,084 94 

2,001 87 

7,624 89 

6,177 60 

3,170 70 

2,187 12 

3,748 68 

1,731 99 

5.300 10 
2, 236 65 
2,106 78 
2,476 11 

3.301 74 
3,411 33 

132 21 
6,511 83 
1,632 93 
1,413 75 
17, 168 19 
3, 228 81 
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Table 1. Apportionment of School Fund Income, 



Counties. 



No. of 
children. 



Oconto 

Outagamie .. 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine. ... 
Ricliland . . . 

Rock 

St. Croix... 

Sauk 

Shawano . . . 
Sheboygan. . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

VernoH 

Walworth . . 
Washington 
Waukesha . , 
Waupaca . . . 
Whushara . . 
Winnebago . 
Wood 

Totals . . 



4,447 

10. 390 
7,218 
2,357 
6,127 
2,662 
5,517 

10, 473 
7,298 

14. 035 
6,046 

10, 531 
2,605 

14,128 
307 
6,375 
9,114 
9,077 
9,991 

11,072 
7,175 
4,759 

15,517 
2,069 



AppoTtion- 
ment. 




$1,734 33 
4,052 10 
2,815 02 

919 23 
2, 389 53 
1,038 18 
2,151 63 
4,084 47 
2,846 22 
5, 473 65 
2, 357 94 
4, 107 09 
1,015 95 
5,509 92 

119 73 
2.486 25 
3, 554 46 
3,540 03 
3, 896 49 
4,318 08 
2,798 25 
1,856 01 
6,051 63 

806 91 



$185,546 01 
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School Souses, Sites, and Text Books. 
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School Mouse Property. 



Table No. T. 



SCHOOL HOUSE PROPERTY. 



Counties. 




Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet . . . . . 

Chippewa 

Clark 

■Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane (1st district). . 
Dane (2d district)... 
Dodge (1st district). 
Dodge (2d district) . 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Ehu Claire 

Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

•Jefferson 

J^uoeau 

Kenosba 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse.... 

La Fayette.... 

Xincoln. . . . . . . .... . 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 



2,025 00 
3,500 00 
925 00 
3,500 00 
3,700 00 
7, 400 00 
1,050 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 

16,000 00 

16,500 00 
2,000 00 
9,100 00 

10 400 00 
2,000 00 

15,500 00 
2,800 00 
2,500 00 

22,000 00 
6,500 00 
8.400 00 

20,0('0 00 

20,000 00 
3,800 00 
4,500 00 

30,000 00 

22,000 00 
9,600 00 
1,200 00 
7.500 00 
4,0i»0 00 

30,000 00 
6,500 00 

45,000 00 
5,000 00 
2,500 00 



16,820 00 
7,500 00 

16,340 00 
3,000 00 

43. 046 00 
48, 310 00 

3, 505 50 
34,538 75 
28, 637 00 
45,007 00 
80.885 00 
20,305 00 

66.047 00 
64,397 00 
37,200 00 
59,225 50 
12,012 25 

6,000 00 
46,995 00 
68,335 00 
92,060 00 

149, 450 00 
86,605 00 
33,480 30 
45,644 25 
51,465 00 

119,514 00 
38,505 00 
29,501 25 
29.675 00 
82,018 75 
94, 250 00 
8,950 00 

106, 368 65 
37,340 00 
19,600 00 



788 00 
1,500 00 

954 00 

500 00 

15,317 50 

4,203 00 

245 50 
3,607 50 
2,415 00 
2,804 00 
7,811 00 
1,548 50 
5, 962 50 
5,636 00 
5, 137 00 
6,015 25 
1,704 00 

600 00 
6,855 25 
2,798 00 
14,174 00 
9, 786 50 
7,178 50 
2,555 00 
5,314 00 
6,575 00 
8,431 00 
3,128 50 
2,348 10 
2,618 09 
2,997 00 

9.034 25 
622 00 

10, 832 00 
3. 419 00 

1.035 00 



p. 

08 



o - 

SP. 



756 00 

20 00 

1,446 00 



2, 180 66 
3,012 00 
222 00 
2,299 00 
2,309 50 
3, 979 24 
3,805 00 
2, 151 00 
2,545 00 

2.968 85 
1,483 00 

2.969 50 
914 00 
125 00 

3, 145 50 
2, 195 80 
3,881 10 
4,907,60 
1,898 91 

980 60 
2,151 00 

498 40 
3,235 00 
1,767 15 
1,033 00 
2,589 64 
1.956 00 
2,898 25 

640 00 
4, 760 60 
4,004 60 

632 00 
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Table No. V — School House Property — continued. 



Counties. 


Highest valuation 
of school house 
and site. 


Cash value of 
school houses in 
the county. 


• 
OQ 
0) 
■*■» 

00 

Cm 
O 

O 



'3 

o 


Cash value of ap- 
paratus. 


Milwaukee (1st dist.) 
Milwaukee (2d dist.) 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 


$12,400 00 
6. 450 00 

25,000 00 
7,000 00 
3, 524 00 
5, 500 00 
8,425 00 
3, 000 00 
1, 375 00 
1,800 00 
7,208 00 
2,000 00 

14,400 00 

10, 000 00 
2. 100 00 

34,000 00 
3,200 00 

10, 500 00 
1,800 00 
4, 800 00 
8,000 00 

14,000 00 
9,500 00 

10, 000 00 

10, 000 00 
1, 660 00 
7. 000 00 
7, 300 00 


$32,675 00 
25, 025 00 
66,025 00 
31,087 00 
43,305 00 
34, 070 00 
21,930 00 
36,920 25 
21,733 00 
27,129 75 
42,770 00 
36,393 00 
59, 370 63 
53, 260 00 
41,557 00 
97. 440 00 
13,970 00 
62,695 00 
4,476 00 
33,813 00 
56, 232 00 

100,276 00 
77, 665 80 

101,271 00 
51,204 00 
80, 538 00 
60, 145 00 
18,950 00 


$4, 369 00 
2,775 00 
5,066 00 
3,738 00 
5,515 00 
4, 720 00 
1,945 00 
4,011 00 
1, 204 00 
1, 565 50 
4, 838 00 
3, 518 00 
3, 935 00 
5,718 00 
4,052 00 
10, 729 50 
1,367 45 
6, 384 50 
695 00 
2, 835 00 
3, 340 00 
13.007 00 
10,341 00 
12,942 00 
2, 258 00 
2, 255 00 
5,856 00 
1,300 00 


$1, 273 00 
1,255 50 
2,353 00 
2,494 83 
3,400 00 
4.480 00 


Pepin 


674 48 


Pierce 


2,307 50 
2,816 00 
1,333 63 


Polk 


Portasre 


Racine 


1.748 75 


Richland 

Rock (Ist dist.) 

Rock (2d dist.) 

St. Croix 


2, 735 00 
1, 449 00 
2,413 50 
2,319 00 


Sauk 


3.889 80 


Shawano 


1,045 00 

3,045 00 

570 00 


Sheboygan 


Taylor 


Trempealeau 

Vernon 


1,511 00 
2,817 00 


Walworth 


2,515 00 


Washington 

Waukesha 


5, 188 50 
2,930 00 
6,185 00 
2,288 50 
2,475 50 
612 00 


Waupaca 


Waushara 


Winnebago 

Wood 






Totals.... 


$45,000 00 


$2,994,260 83 


$196,029 70 


$143,486 39 


% 
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Private Schools not Incorporated. 



Table No. VI. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS NOT INCORPORATED. 



CODNTIEB. 


1 

1 

n 


1 

u 

i| 

11 


1 

E 
Si J 

3! 
II 


ll 


11 
111 
III 


« 

li 

n 

< 


Adams ... 






























1 




1 


60 












3 
4 


8 

4 


e 

6 


100 
143 


45 

158 


in 




In 








7 
1 


e 
I 


7 

1 


148 
193 


822 






19 








2 
2 
U 

11 
5 
SI 


3 

"is" 
11 
s 

25 


2 
2 

18 

5 
33 
1 


136 

48 
80 
lOB 
200 
323 
1S7 


"34* 
255 
268 
75 

1,143 










30 








m 




79 














a 
s 

£1 

11 
4 
2 
1 
2 

23 
6 
3 

e 

8 
2 


S 



20 

a 
..... 

3 

4 
3 
6 
7 
2 


a 

8 
35 
14 
4 
2 
1 
2 

a4 

6 

6 

8 
8 
3 










175 
179 
146 
100 
130 
2U0 
140 
141 
ISH 
210 
140 
B2 
173 


57 

751 
310 

23 

96 

" 36" 
860 
94 
116 

:79 

101 

205 






91 




81 


GreeD 




Green Lake 


43 


JacksoQ ... 


"ea 








81 


Kewaunee 


47 










ManitDwoc 


22 


20 


S3 


190 


1,043 


58 
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Tablk No. VI. — Frivaie Schools not Incorporated — continued. 
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41 






13 


18 


130 


12G 
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4 


8 
3 

5 


85 
37 


10 

'"'"aa" 








Portage 


43 








» 
















8 




ai 














'"a" 

5 
15 


1 

8 
3 
18 










180 
90 
106 


95 
20 
S30 


































IB 


13 


m 


80 


















673 


8ft 






S 


Vi 


93 


170 






















Winnebago 




6 


10 


1H5 


128 


88 
































373 


319 


458 


127 


9,e06 
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Financial Statistics — Receipts. 
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Table No. X. 

SPECIAL STATISnCS OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, Eto. 
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11 




















134,354 


98,453 


12Q 


140 


234 
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Certificates Issued. 



Table No. XI. 



NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 





Male Teachers. 


Female Teachrs. 




Counties. 


• 

•4-3 

09 


• 

0) 

'O 

U 


• 

Urn 

o 

CO 


• 

'd 

08 

Kn 

1-1 


• 
a> 

C4 


• 

o 

'd 

CO 


Total. 


Adams 




4 


18 




3 

1 
3 


• 60 

*"44** 

2 

7 

63 

9 

51 

64 

55 

241 

75 

110 

85 

103 

92 

45 
1 
121 
122 
108 
257 
142 

84 

84 

88 
180 

92 

56 

35 

56 

142 

4 

58 

67 

60 

40 


85 


Ashland 


1 

1 


■ 2 


Barron 

Bayfield 


2 


21 

1 

4 

49 

2 

27 

21 

15 

102 

15 

46 
51 

55 

31 
27 




71 
3 


Brown » . . . 




1 
14 






12 


Buffalo 

Burnett 


4 




5 

1 


135 
12 


Calumet 


2 
2 


1 
8 
1 

14 
2 

11 
4 

28 
8 


81 


ChipDewa 


• *•••• 

8 
1 

1 
1 


6 

* i.s* 

3 

10 
14 

22 

8 


101 


Clark 


71 


Columbia . . . 

Crawford 


6 
2 

4 
2 

9 

7 
1 


376 
97 


Dane — 

(1st district) 

(2d district) 

Dodge — 

(1st district) 

(2d district) 

Door 


185 
157 

218 

147 

73 


DouGclas 




2 
5 
2 

18 

18 

10 

3 


3 


O'^" •••.•••••.••4. 

Dunn 


6 

1 
8 
9 
1 


1 
3 

10 

17 

6 

1 


45 
32 
31 
100 
72 

7 
32 
22 
70 
37 
36 
35 
60 
52 

6 
79 
28 
15 

12 
19 


1 

"*2 * 
2 
1 


179 


Eau Claire 


160 


Fond du Lac 


170 


Grant 


403 


Green 


233 


Green Lake 


46 


Iowa 


5 


6 


1 8 


136 


Jackson 


8 
9 
6 


1 
24 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 

8 


1 
1 
2 
2 


7 

14 
8 
4 
1 
1 
14 
10 
6 


117 


Jefferson 


298 


Juneau 

Kenosha 


151 
104 


Kewaunee 




76 


La Crosse 


2 
2 


125 


La Pavelte 


221 


Lincoln 


22 


Manitowoc 

Marathon 


8 

1 


148 
100 


Marquette 


s 
1 


7 

7 

1 


86 


Milwaukee — 

(1st district) 

(2d district) 


1 


66 
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Table No. XI. — Certificates Issued — continued. 





Mal 


B Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 




Counties. 


• 

'S 
o 

09 


• 

s 




• 

■s 

v.. 

eo 


• 



1^ 


• 



'a 


• 

2 


00 


-3 

1 


Monroe 

Oconto 


4 
3 
1 
3 
6 
10 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 


8 
1 
3 
6 

"16** 
2 
5 
7 
4 
4 
6 
4 
14 

" i" 

1 
4 
5 
6 
4 
7 
' 4 
14 
4 
5 


53 
24 
29 
48 
16 
20 
25 
29 
32 
41 
72 
34 
36 
70 
17 
19 

1 
44 
50 
50 
51 
48 
16 
31 
84 

8 


• ••••■ 

• ««••• 

• • • • • • 

2 
3 

'"i" 

1 
2 

"i" 


8 

4 

1 

5 

9 

17 

10 

4 

8 

7 

9 

17 

11 

4 


131 
67 
92 
25 
41 

140 
67 
86 

112 
87 

123 

109 
99 

169 
37 
59 
19 
71 

117 

171 
70 

125 
58 

121 

170 
31 


204 
99 


Outagamie 


126 


Ozaukee 


87 


Pepin 

Pierce 


73 

205 


Polk 

Portage 


99 
125 


Racine 


161 


Richland 


141 


Rock(l8tdi8t.) 

Rock (2d disl.) 

St. Croix. 


212 
169 
151 


Sauk 

Shawano 


1 
2 


208 
56 


SliebovGran 




1 


80 


Taylor 




21 


Trempealeau 


2 
3 
4 

7 
2 

"5 ' 

7 


2 


2 


126 


Vernon 


175 


Walworth 


2 

3 
2 

* *2" 
3 


8 
2 
9 
1 
3 
9 


241 


Washinsfton 


137 


Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 


193 

79 

176 


Winnebago 

Wood 


227 
44 












Totals 


163 


340 


2,173 


53 


375 


5,262 


8,366 
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Teachers* Inatitutea, 



Table No. XII. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Barron 

BrowQ 

Buff Jo 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane — 

1st district. . 

2d district. . 

2d district. . 
Dodge — 

1st district. . 

2d district. . 

Door 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Eau Ciaire 

Pond du Lac . . . 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake . . . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

J efierson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Manitowoc .... 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee — 

Ist district. . 

2d district.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee ....... 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Haciue 

Richland 



Where held. 



Friendship 

Shetek 

West Depere 

Alma 

Chilton 

Chippewa FUls.. 

Neillsville 

Portage 

Wauzeka 



Stoughton . 
Mazomanle. 
Middleton.. 



Lowell 

Mayville 

Sturgeon Bay. . . . 

Menomonee 

Augusta 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac ... 

Lancaster 

Brodhead 

Kingston.... t... 
Mineral Point.. . 
Black River Falls 
Fort Atkinson. . . 

New Lubon ' 

Wilmot 

Kewaunee 

Onalaska 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Montello 



By Whom Conducted, 



Oak Creek 

Wauwatosa 

Kendall 

Oconto 

Appleton 

Port Washington 

Pepin 

Ellsworth 

Farmingt*n Ceut'r 

Plover 

Rochester 

Richland Center 



D, McGregor 

J. B. Thayer 

Hosea Barns and A. A. Miller 
J. B Thayer and F. D. Ensign 

Rob't Graham 

J. B. Thayer 

J.B. Thayer 

A. Salisbury 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

D. McGregor 

A. Salisbury 

lioh't Graham 

A. Earthman 

J. B. Thayer 

D. McGregor & Agnes Hosford 

RobU Graham 

D. McGregor & A. R. Sprague 

D. McGregor 

A. Sal isbury . . 

D. McGregor & A. R. f^prague 
A. J. Hutton «fe T. F. Frawley . 

A. Salisbury & J. Q. Emery. . . 

B. M. Reynolds (feT. F. FrawPy 

A. S ilisbury 

W.A Walker 

J.B. Thayer 

Geo. Beck and T. C. Richmond 
R Graham and W. A. Walker. 

Hosea Ba'ns 

D. McGregor and C. A. Burlew 

AF.North 

A. A. Miller and D. H. Flett. . 

J.B. Thayer 

Rob*t Graham 

Rob*t Graham 

I. N. Stewart and D. II. Flett. 

J. B. Thayer 

J. B. Thayer 

A. Earthman 

A. Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

D. McGregor 



When 
Held. 



Sept. 80 
O t. 14 
Aug. 13 
Aui^. 5 
Aug. 5 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 

Apr. 1 
Mar. 25 
Oct. 14 

Oct. 21 
Oct. 14 
Sept 16 
Aug. 5 
Apr. 1 
Sept. 2 
Oct. 21 
Aug. 5 
Apr. 22 
Sept. 30 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Sept. 2 
Sect. 16 
Sept. 16 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 19 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 16 

Oct. 14 
Aug. 26 
Mir. 18 
Sept. 80 
Apr. 1 
Aug. 19 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 15 
Ang. 19 
MHr. 18 
Sept. 16 
Apr. 8 
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Table No. XII. — Teachers* Institutes — continued. 



Counties. 



Where held. 







Richland 

Rock — 

1st district. . 

2d district.. 


Richland Center. 

Footville 

Milton 


St. Croix 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sauk 


Hammond 

New Richmond . . 

Delton 

Reedsburg 

Shawano 

Plymouth 

Galesvillp 

Hillsborough.... 
Viroqua 


Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Trempealeau . . . 

Vernon 

Vernon 


Walworth 

Washington .... 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wausnura ...... 

Winnebago .... 

Wood 


Elkhorn 

Hartford 

Waukesha 

New London 

Poysippi ....... 

Plainfield 

Neenah ......... 


Centralia 


Wood 


Centralia 



By Whom Conducted. 



B. M. Reynolds & C. H. Nye . 

D. McGregor 

A. Salisbury and H. D. Maxson 

J. B.Thayer 

L. D. Harvey 

A. Salisbury 

N. C. Twining and J. T. Lunn 

Hosea Barns. 

R. Graham and B. R, Grogan . 
J. B. Thayer & J. H. Cumm'gs 

A. Salisbury 

A. J. Hutton and O. B. Wyman 
J. Q. Emery and J. M. Rait. . . 

A.Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

Rob't Graham 

RoVt Graham 

Rob't Graham 

A. O. Wright & F. A. Morgan 

J.B. Thayer 

J.B. Thayer 



When 
Held. 



Aug. 12 

Mar. 18 
Aug. 19 
Mar. 11 
Aug. 19 
Mar. 25 
Aug. 5 
Sept. 9 
Sept 2 
Aug. 19 
Apr. 15 
Sept. 2 
Aug. 19 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 8 
Mar. 18 
Apr. 15 
Oct. 7 
Aug. 19 
Apr. 8 
Sept. 2 
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Statistics of Cities — Certificates, 



Table No. XXI. 

STATISTICS OF CITIES — CERTIFICATES. 





Male Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 




CrriKS. 


• 

2 
o 

at 


• 


g 

01 


• 



CO 


• 

■s 

00 


• 

01 


• 

'a 

U 

CO 


• 
OB 

3 


H 


ADDleton 


4 
1 
1 

1 










23 
21 
19 
16 

8 
43 
12 

3 
16 

3 
10 

8 
37 

6** 

24 
7 

10 
9 

_ _ - 


27 


Beaver Dam 


1 




1 


4 


28 


Beloit 


20 


BerllQ 




1 


1 


2* 


19 


Columbus 


10 


Fond c1 u Lac 






3 




46 


Fo t Howard 


2 

1 




1 


1 
2 


16 


Grand Raoids 






6 


Green Bav ...•• 




2 




18 


Hudson « 


1 




1 


1 
6 
3 
1 

23 
2 

54 


6 


Janesville 






16 


Kenosha 

liH Crosse 


1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 
1 
2 


"2* 


"3" 


2 


14 
44 


Madis 'n 


29 


lilenas'ia •... 






9 


Milwaukee 


3 


3 
3 


37 


134 


Mineral Point 


11 


Neenah ................ 




3 
6 


14 


Oconto • .... 


2 






19 


Oshkosh. 






71 


Portaaje 


"2 * 
2 








1 
4 
6 
9 

y" 


12 

4 

13 

'"16 ■ 
8 
11 


15 


Prairie du Chien 

Racine 




. ... 

1 


1 
1 

1 
3 
7 
1 


U 
21 


Rhebovfifan 




2 
1 
2 


12 


Stevens Point 




20 


Watert »vyn 

Wniisau •.... 


2 

1 


26 
13 










Totals 


39 


13 


16 


62 


135 


299 


675 
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Table No. XXII. 



SUMMARIES OF STATISTICS. 



Description. 



Number of children over four and under 
twenty years of age 

J«l umber of children over four and under 
twenty yeats of age in districts maintain- 
ing scbool five or more months 

Number of children over four and under 
twenty years of age who have attended 
school 

Number of children between four and fifteen 
yea- s of age 

Number of children between four and fifteen 
3? ears of age who have attenclcd school .... 

Total numberof the different pupils who have 
atten led the public schools during the year. 

Number of days echools has been taught by 
qnaiified t« achers 

Nuiiiber of children who have attended pri- 
vate fcschools only 

Number of scho« Is with two departments . . . . 

Number ol scuools with three or more depart- 
ments 

Nu : ber of teachers required to t^ach the 
schools... 

Number of different persons tmployed as 
teachers during the year 

Nutn her of public school houses 

Number of pupils the school houses will ac- 
commodate 

Number of school houses built of biick or 
stone 

Nu I ber of school hou.^es with out-houses in 
good coLdition 



Counties. 



384,883 

382,666 

249,291 

134,354 

98, 452 

251,519 

863, 213 

9,606 
166 

130 

5,997 

9,042 
5,398 

810,573 

708 

8,601 



Cities. 



Totals. 



94,309 

94,809 

45, 924 

67,291 

42, 286 

42,983 

5,115 

15,926 
41 

95 

703 

766 
168 

42,546 

101 

159 



478, 692 

476,975 

295, 215 

201,645 

140,738 

297,502 

868,828 

25,533 
,207 

225 

6,700 

9,808 
5,561 

353,119 

809 

8,760 
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Table No. XXII. — Summaries of Statistics. 



AGGREGATE OF EXPENDITURES. 



Descbiption. 



Counties. 



Amount expended for building andj 

repairing 

Amount expended for apparatus 

and libraries 

Amount expended for teacher's 

wages 

Amount expended for old indebted- 

ness 

Amount expended for furniture, 

registers , and records 

Amount expended for all other 

purposes 



Cities. 



Totals. 



Total amount expended, 



$173. 067 50 
14,696 51 
1,231,938 09 
66, 069 43 
34, 182 77 
95,858 65 



$1,615,807 95 



$62, 129 86 

2,757 32 

369,813 65 

10,724 88 

7,391 07 

80, 204 81 



$235,197 36 

17,453 83 

1,601,251 74 

76, 794 31 

41,573 84 

176, 058 46 



$532, 521 59 :$2,148,329 54 



AGGREGATE OF VALUES. 



Description. 


Counties. 


Cities. 


Totals. 


Total valuation of school houses. . 
Total valuation of sites 


$2,994,260 88 
196, 029 70 
143,486 39 


$1,368,700 00 

402,525 00 

15, 554 00 


$4,857,960 83 
598,554 70 
159,040 39 


Total valuation of apparatus 


Totals 


$8,333,776 92 


$1,781,779 00 


$5,115,555 92 
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Distribution of Dictionaries, 



Table No. XXIV. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DICTIONARIES. 

Statement showing the counties^ towns, and districts which have 
been supplied with dictionaries, during the year ending De- 
cember 10, isrg. 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Depart- 
ments. 


No. of the 
district. 


• 
QQ 

§ 

• 

o 


Adams 


Big Flats 




2 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5,6 
6 
10 
4 
8 
7 

""l 
8 
5 

10 
2 
1 

10 
1,2,3,4 

12 
2 
3 
1 
4 
7 
4 
3 
3 

10 

'"lY 
5 
5 
1 
2 
8 
1 

17 
3 
5 
2 






Adams and Easton 








Jackson and New Haven 






Ashland 


Ashland , 








Butternut. 


...... 




Barron 


Clear Lake 


2 




Sumner 








Shetek 








Lnk" land 








Prairie Farm 








Prai r ie Farm 


2 
1 
1 




Brown 


Green Bav. citv 






Asbwaubenon 






Wriehtstown 




Buffalo 


Alma 








Naples 








Waumrtndee 

Fountain Citv 


1 
1 


^ 
X 


Chippewa 


Siffel 




BifiT Bend 








La Favette 








Auburn 






Clark 


Colby 








Unitv and Brighton 








M ay ville 








Weston 








Tho» p 








Fremont 






Columbia 


D^'Knrra 








Handolph 






Crawford 


Prairie du Chien. citv 


1 






Seneca 






Bridgeport and Prairie du Chien. . . 
Hnney 


• ••••• 




Dane 


Dunkirk 








H'ack Earth 








York 


1 
2 






M iddleton 




Dodfi:e 


Lowell 






Fox Lake 


1 






Chester 






Williamstown 


4 
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Table No. XXIV. — Distribution of Dictionaries. 



Counties. 



Door' 



Dann. 



Marquette 



Milwaukee 
Monroe . . • 



Oconto 



Outagamie 



Towns. 



Sau Claire . . 

Fond du Lac 
Grant 

Green 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . . 
Juneau 

Xenosha . . . . 
Xewauoee. . . 
La^ Crosse . . 
La Fayelte . . 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . 

Marathon . . . 



Fepin 



Gardiner and Brussels 

Jacksonport 

Union 

Nasewaupee 

Weston 

Lucas 

Sherman 

Tdinter 

Sheridan 

EduGalle 

Seymour 

Ludington 

Washington 

Friendship 

Potos! 

Mt. Hope 

Mt. Pleasant 

Dodgeville 

Moscow 

Moscow and Ridge way 

Albion 

Alma 

Water town, city 

KoshkoDong 

Wonewoc 

Kingston 

Summit and Seven Mile Creek 

Kenosha, city 

Lincoln and Brussels 

Farmington 

New Diggings 

Argyle 7, 

Pine River 

Two Rivers 

Liberty 

Rib Falls 

Brighton 

Weston 

Knowlton 

Stettin 

Mecan 

Springfield 

Weshkoro.... 

Milwaukee, city 

Ridgeville , 

Gleodale 

Byron , 

Langlade 

Gillett 

Peshtigo 

Appleton, city 

Deer Creek 

Cicero 



o u 



■ OB 



. OB 



1 

2 
2 
1 
1 



1 
1 



18 
1 



1 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
9 
6 
4 
5 
1 
2,4 
2 
2 
7 
4 
3 

16,17 
7 
8 
1 
5 



6 
1 
2 
4 



1 
8 
1 
1 
7 
1 
6 
8 
2,3 
4 
3 
8 
8 
3 
2 



Black Creek 
Albany 



8 



3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7,10 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 



o « 



18 
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Table No. XXIV.— Distribution of Dictionaries. 



Counties. 



Pierce. 



Polk . . . 
Portage 



Bacine . . 
KichlaDd 
Bock. . . . 



St. Croix. 



Shawano 



Sheboygan 



Taylor 

Trempealeau 



Vernon. 



Walworth 
Waukesha 
Waupaca . 



Waushara . . . 
Winnebago . 
Wood 



Towns. 



1 00 



Total 



Ellsworth 

Salem 

Oak Grove .• 

Clayton 

Stevens Point 

New Hope 

Stockton 

Stevens Point, city 

Linwood 

Almond 

Hull = 

Bacine, city 

Itliacti, Buena Vista, etc 

Johnstown 

Porter and Dunkirk 

Milton 

Milton (June.) 

Fulton 

Cady and Springfield 

Cylon 

Bicbmond and Somerset 

St. Joseph 

Cady 

Maple Grove 

How 

Washington 

Lessor 

Green Valley 

Maple Grove and Lessor 

Greenbush 

Lyndon .'. 

Michell 

Little Black 

Arcadia 

Lincoln .. 

Arcadia 

Union 

Forest, Union, etc 

Viroqua 

Sharon and Darien 

Delafield 

Little Wolf. 

Union 

Fremont 

St. Lawrence and Little Wolf. 

Lnrrabee 

Mukwa, New London, etc. . . 
Mt. Morris and Wautoma. . . . 

Bose 

Nepeuskun 

Menasba, city 

Auburndale 

Seneca 

Grand Bipids, City 

Wood 



7 
1 
1 



O OB 



6 
2 
2,4 
2 
8 
6 
12 

1 
2 
1 



8 
2 



1 
8 
9 
4 
2 
2 
1&2' 
5 
6 

1,2 
5 

3,5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
7 
7 
4 
6 
1 
5 

14 
7 
9 
9 
10 
3 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 
5 
5 
6 
5 



2 
6 



O Q> 
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Table No. XXV. 



Statement showing the districts to which dictionaries have been 
sold^ during the year ending December 10, 1878. 



Counties. 



Calumet. . 
Columbia 



Crawford , 



Dane 



Towns. 



00 

a 

a 

t: 

03 



Dodge 

Door 

Dunn 

!Eau Claire. . . 
Fond du Lac 

Grant 



Green 

Green Lake 
Iowa 

Jefferson . . 



Brothertown 

Stoclsbridge- 

Lowville 

Randolph 

We^t Point 

Arlington 

Columbus, city 

Poynette 

Marietta 

Eastman 

Rutland 

Sun Prairie 

Dunkirk 

Blooming Grove 

Burke and Windsor 

Vienna, Westport, etc . . . 
Medina and Sun Prairie. 

L^mira 

Williarastown 

Egg Harbor 

Spring Brook 

Bridge Creek 

Rosendale 

Metomen and Alto 

Oakfield 

Fennimore 

Beetown 

Potosi 

Wingville 

Liberty and Lancaster. . . 

Spring Grove 

Mt. Pleasant 

Decatur 

Decatur 

Macktord 

Brooklyn 

Arena 

Dodgeville 

Mifflin 

Ixonia and Water town . . . 
Palmyra, Sullivan, etc. . . . 
Watertown and Ixonia . . . 

Hebron 

Concord and Farmington, 



2 



0) 



QQ 



5 
5 
2 

8 
7 
6 



5, 



1 
1 
1 
8 
5 
7 
3 
1 
7 
1 
6 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
5 
4,10 
3 
2 
2 
7 
4 
6 
1 
7 
4 
4 
2 
11 
1 
3 
1 
2 
9 
6 
1 



5, 



OQ 

a> 

o 
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Table No. XXV — Dictionaries Sold. 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Depart- 
ments. 


No. of the 
district. 


No. of 
copies. 


Juneau 


Oermantown 




8 

1 

3,9 

10 

1 
8 
3 
6 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
6 
2,3 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
8 



2 
3 
3 

1,11 
1 

10 
4 
5 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 
7 
1 
2 
8 
2 
9 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 




Kenosha " 


Pleasant Prairie 








Bristol 








Pleasant Prairie and Somers 






Kewaunee 


Kowaunee 


2 


2 


Xia Crosse 


Faiminuton 




La Fayette 

Manitowoc 


Kendall and Belmont 






Meeme 








Franklin 








Kossuth 








Two Rivers 








NewtOH 






Marathon 


Marathon 








Knowlton 






Milwaukee 


Greenfield, etc » . . . 






Mom oe • . . 


Glendale 








Leon 




Outagamie 


Appleton, city . 


1 




Hortonia 






Sevmour 






Dale 








Greenville 








Hortonia 






Portage 


Stockton 








Almond and Pine Grove >, 








Almond 








Hull and Stevens Point 






Kacine 


Waterford 








Yorkville 








Caledonia 






Richland 


Burlington 

Forest 


1 




Rock 


Milton 


1 






Bradford 


^ 




Center and Plymouth 


• 






Magnolia 








Center 








La Prairie 






Sauk 


Sampler 








Del ton 








Woodland 








Freedom 








Washington 








Spriue: Green 


1 




Sheboygan 


S Herman and Lvndon 




Wi'son 








Mitchell and Greenbush 






Vernon 


Wheatland and Freeman. 


1 




Walworth 


Linn 






Easi Troy 








Elkhorn 

Geneva 


1 
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Counties. 


Towns. 


Depart, 
ments. 


No. of the 
district. 


No. Of 
copies. 


Walworth 


Suirar Creek 




4 

3 

*1&3» 

^1 

3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 






La GraDire aod 8u&rar Creek 








Linn and Bloomfield 






Waakesha 


Vernon 








Pe«(raukee •••• 








Delafield 








Muske&ro 






Waupaca 


Wfvau wecra •. 


2 






Lebanon 






Daton 








Mukwa 






Waushara 


Wautoma and Dakota 








Aurora 






Winnebago 


Menasha. citv 


3 


8 






Total 






126 


» 
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COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS, 

In Commission Dbcbmbbb, 1878. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



COUNTIBS. 




Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buifalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Cbippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane (1st dist.) 

Dae(2d dist.) 

Dodge (1st dist.) 

Dod^e(2d dist.) 

Door 

Dduglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac , 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Oosse 

La Fayeite 

Line In 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette • 

Milwaukee (tst district) . 
Milwaukee (2d district) . . 



Jesse M. Higbee 

W. G. Bancroft 

H.J. White 

Jno. McCloud 

Miss Minnie H. Kelleher. 

J. C. Kalhbun 

John G. Fleming 

P.E.Skahen 

John A. McDonald 

John S. Dore 

Kennedy Scott 

M.E.No ris 

A. R. Ames 

M. S. Frawley 

John T. Flavin 

Arthur K. Delancy 

James Keogh 

Geo. L. Brooks 

Geo. Shafer 

Miss Agnes Hosford 

Ed. McIjougUIin 

Charles L. Harper 

Thos. C. Hit hmond 

A. W.Millard..; 

Wm. A. Jones 

T.R Marsh 

C.J. Collier 

J. W. Wightraan 

Daniel A. M>ihone7 

John M. Read 

C. S. Stockwell 

C.G.Thomas 

David Finn 

W. A. Walker 

Thomas Greene 

Richard G. O'Connor . . . . 

Thos. O'Herrin 

Tnos. F. Clarke 



Post Officb. 



Plainville. 

Ashland. 

Sumner. 

Buy field. 

Depere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa Falls. 

Nei.lsviile. 

Kio. 

Prairie du Chien. 

Door Creek. 

Black Earth. 

Watertown. 

Mayville. 

Siuri^eon Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonie. 

Eau Claire. 

E dorado Mills. 

Hazel Green. 

Monti cello. 

Manchester. 

Mineral Point. 

Hixton.- 

Rome. 

Wonewoc, 

Salem. 

Kewaunee. 

OnalasKa. 

Darlington. 

Jennj. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausan. 

Montello. 

Oak Creek. 

Milwaukee. 
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Counties. 


Name. 


Post Office. 


Monroe 


N. H. Holden 


Sparta. 
Peshiigo. 
Appleton. 
Ozaukee. 


Oconto 


L. W. Winslow 


Outa&ramie 


Patrick Flanaean 


Ozaukee 


Adolnh HeidkaniD 


Pepin 


J. H. Rounds 


Durand. 


Pierce 


H. S. Baker 


River Falls. 


Polk 


Marcellus Tozer 


Little Falls. 


Portage 


C. S.Sutherland 

Cha les H. Soroat 


Almond. 


Racine 


Water tord. 


Richland 


David D. Parsons 


Richland Center. 


Rock. 1st district 


John W. West 


Ev-'usville. 


2d district , . 


J. B. Tracy 


Milton. 


fit. Croix 


Miss Betsey M. Claop 


N' w Richmond. 


Sauk 


James T. Lunn 


I ronton. 


Rhawano 


Wm. Somniei's 


Upham. 
Elkhart Lake. 


Sliebovffan. 


B. R. Grogan 


Tavlor 


0. N. Lee 


Med ford. 


Tremoealeau 


MIfs M. Brandeoburff 


Trempealeau. 

Viroqua. 

Elkhorn. 


Vernon • • 


0. B. Wyman 


W al wortli •-. 


Fred . W. Isham 


Wasliinffton 


3. S. Barney • . 

Jo^'n Howitt 


West Bend. 


Waukeslia 


Waukesha. 


Waupaca 

Waushara 


L. L. WriL'ht 


New London, 


Jas. H. Tobin 

F. A. Mor an 


Auro aville. 


"Winnebaco 


Oshkosh. 


Wood 


G.L.Williams 


CcLtralia. 
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City Supermtendenta, 



CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Cities. 

■ 

Appleton 

Beaver Dam 

Bel it 

Berlia 

Columbus 

Fond du Lhc 

Fort Howard 

Grand Rapids 

Green Bay.. 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Menasba 

Milwaukee 

Mi leral Poiot 

Keenah 

Oconto 

Oshkosli 

Porta, e 

Prai'ie du Chien...: 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Steveis Point 

Watertown 

Wausau 



Kame. 



A. H. Con key. 
James J. Dick. 
T. L. Wrigbt. 
D. P. Blackstone. 
F. C. Eldied. 
C. A. Hutcbins. 
Dr. Wm. H. Bartran. 
Tbos W. CLittenden. 
J. D. Williams. 
Geo, D. Cline. 
R. W. Burton. 
H. M. Simmons. 
C. W. Roby. 
SamU Shaw. 
Silas Bullard. 
John J. Somers. 
Dr. J. B. Moffatt. 
Dr. J. Barnelt. 
H. H. Woodmansee. 
Geo. H. Read. 
A. C. Kellogg. 

A. C. Wallin. 
O. S. Westcott. 
Joseph Bast. 

J. K. McG'egor. 
Chas. F. Ninman. 

B. W. James. 
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University of Wisconsin. 



UNIYERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 
W. C. WHITFORD, State Superintendent, ex-offleio Regent 

Term expires first Monday in February, 1880. 

State at large, - - E. W. KEYES, .... Madison. 
1st Cong. Dist., - J. B. CASSODAY, . - - Janesyillb. 

8d do • - - W. E. CARTER, - - - Plattbvilmb. 
6th do - . TflOS. B. CHYNOWETH. - Green Bay. 

Term expires first Monday in February , 1881. 

7th Cong. Dist., - - T. D. STEELE, - - *- Sparta. 

6th do - . HIRAM SMITH, - - - Sheb'gan Falls. 

2d do - . J. C. GREGORY, ... Madison. 

4th do . - GEO. KOEPPEN, - - - Milwaukee. 

Tehn expires first Monday in February^ 1882. 

State at large, - - C.C.WASHBURN, - - - Madison. 

4th Cong. Dist., - J.M.BINGHAM, - - - Chippewa Falls^ 
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The Normal Schools. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 



Got. W. E. SMITH, ex-offlcio, 

W. C. WHITFORD, State Supt. , ex-offleio, - 



Madison. 
Madisok. 



Term ending February 1, 1880. 



W. H. CHANDLER, 
A. D. ANDREWS, 
T. D. WEEK3, 



Sun Prairie. 
River Falls. 
Whitewater. 



Term ending February 1, 1881. 



WILLIAM STARR, 

J. H EVANS, 

C. DOERFLINGER, 



RiPON. 

Plattevillb. 
burlikoton. 



Term ending February 1, 1882. 



JAS. MacALTSTER, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
S. M. HAY, 



Milwaukee. 
Stevens Point. 

OSHKOSH. 



